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CHAP. I. 
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The truth of the poet*s assertion/ J? &pi!K)ur an^ '« \ 
shame from no condition rise," is gj^nefallj^ a^nojkv^"' ,***}. 
ledged. Li the introduction, then, of aVespeci^hl^. •/-. '' 
hatter and hosier of the city of London to/^^feVac'^- ' 
quaintance of the Reader, we fear no repulsi^ feel- 
ings from his superiors in life, who may honour 
these pages with a perusal : especially when we de- 
fine the full meaning of the word respeotable, a^ 
applied to the person in question, M h Wilson. It 
did not signify merely his possession ef a large and 
well furnished shop, but chiefly referred to the hon- 
est and liberal manner in which his trade was con- 
ducted. He scorned the mean artifices of too many 
of his neighbours, who hasting to become rich, fell ' 
into labyrinths of snares and 'disgrace. ^ Success, it 
is true, is not always the result of diligence and cir- 
cumspection. Providence sometimes sees fit to dis- 
appoint the wisest and fairest wishes ; yet it never 
designs to bless those tradesn^en who are deficient in 
either of these two qualifications. Mr. Wilson was 
remarkable for both; and the consequences were, 
that he enjoyed a fair reputation and a flourishing 
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business. The only trials with which he had beea 
exercised, were in the death of several children. 
One daughter, however, was spared f^om the tomb, 
and, with her mother, constituted his chief joy and 
solicitude. 

The fatigues of a day passed in serving whimsi- 
cal customers were over, and Mr. Wilson, his wife, 
and daughter, were seated to their evening repast. 
Mr. Wilson was usually grave in his deportment, 
*^ • .and inclined to taciturnity ; but this evening a more 
•\*V ih^ri usual srravity was seated on his brow, and he 
, . ^^eqied to Ji^ve imposed a resolute silence on his lipt. 
. ^/His, livel^ *daJ2^ter failed in all her attempts to 
.:.•*••. *pais^ ti|e f ij^fdms^ smile, and his affectionate wife 
>gaze*d m sj^echless concern upon his countenance. 
Ai t^kglh, ynwilling to endure a longer suspense, she 

• * • 

addre^dhim with the short question — ^'*Are you 
' ill, my dear, this evening ?" " Never better in my 
life," was the answer. " Then why so grave and 
dejected ?" was the natural rejoinder. 

Mr. Wilson arose from his seat, placed his brown 
bob on the peg which for twenty years had been ap- 
propriated to its accommodation, drew on his night- 
cap and slippers, reached forth his pipe, with all its 
necessary appurtenances, from a neighbouring closr 
et, and then, reseating himself, said, *' I am tired of 
business." The senteiM^e was expressive, and un- 
ravelled the mystery to the ladies. " My dear Pa- 
pa !" exclaimed his daughter, ^* if that is the case, 
why don't you leave off business, and live in the 
country like uncle Gregory ?" " That is the very 
subject, Patty," replied Mr. Wilson, *' on which I 
have been ruminating for the last hour or two ; and 
if your mother has no objection, possibly I may re- 
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tire fi*om business, and live in the country like your 
nnele Gregory." ^ 

Reader, we are not presenting you, in the persons 
«f Mr. and Mrs; Wilson, a transcript of what a 
married pair should be, and let none invidiously sup- 
pose, that we aim at originality in the design, or the 
execution ; we present a faithful transcript of what 
they frtquently are^ and our affectionate couple are 
no prodigies. 

'' If your mother has no objeetion," was a common* \ /.^ 
sentence in the ear of Miss Patty? who cast.an anx-: *. • * 
ious look on her face, waiting her r^ly. %^put •her.** 
fiather proceeded : — '' I feel,'^ saidttev*" tfie'inftiHnii'. .• . 
ties of declining years, and I have alwjiys {^QJigl^ \*\ *•: 
that ease and retirement were best adapted ipjthajt* /•*• 
season." — ^" You and 1,'* replied Mrs. Wijso'tfj'^hrteed 
not plead age or infirmities as reasons Yor retire- 
ment." Mrs. Wilson drew herself up, and glanced 
an eye towards the glass, while Mr.. Wilson smiled 
and traced two fives with the end of his pipe on the 
lid of his tobacco-box. ^' I can have no objection," 
continued Mrs. Wilson, "to any plan which will 
make you more happy, and you best know what you 
can afford ; but, I must say, that if I lived in the 
country, I should like to live like other peoplei^^ that 
is, a little genteelly or so." ^ 

Now this was certainly aVery undefined expres- 
sion on the part of Mrs. Wilson, and strangers to 
her ideas of genteel living must have requested aw 
explanation : but her husband perfectly understood 
her meaning, and assured her his fortune was quite 
equal to her wishes in that respect. " But," added 
he, " what ^ays my Patty ? by retiring from business 
her fortune will be lessened.'^ 

A- 2. 
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Miss Patty with great earnestness avowed all that 
contempt for riches which might he expected from 
a young lady of seyenteen, who had never thought 
upon the subject, nor observed the wonderful effects 
produced by its mighty powers. By the time she 
had finished her energetic harangue, her father's 
pipe was lighted, and as its " Solemn interposing 
puff, made half a sentence at a time enough," we 
will not trespass on the reader's patience by detail* 
/. .• • ingthem. The result of this evening's conversation 

* •*•**/ •wft.^ that Mr. Wilson should retire from trade, and 

. .^ Ithe; next .day .write to his brother Gregory, request- 

•^ .•* 4n^ hint ih *sear/h. for a house in his neighbourhood* 

•.•*ji*.* * ^x^Ayiiisfih Siifvertised his premises, and dispos- 

* •*/* * fedj»of ^his sYoek in trade ; but the particulars «f these 

coqiCN^^, together with the various difficulties which 
, occurred b*efore the familv were accommodated with 
a country-house, we pass over. In about eight 
months they were settled in a village near a market 
town, and within five minutes walk of Mr. Gregory 
Wilson. 

A new name often excites curiositv. Hoping it 
does so in the present instance, we prepare to ans- 
wer the expected question—" Who was Mr. Gregory 
Wilsoq ?" 

Mr. Gregoify Wilsop was ten years younger than 
his brother, and a perfect contrast in manners and 
disposition : he was talkative and volatile, averse 
to business, and careless of futurity. Thus dispon- 
ed, his friends were well pleased to see him a bach- 
elor at the age of fifty, without the intention of 
changing his condition. Notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance he was a general admirer of the ladies, 
and by no means disagreeable to most of tliem. The 
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property the Mr. Wilsons' possessed from their pa* 
rents was about five thousand pounds each. While 
the elder brother increased his patrimony by trade, 
the younger preferred the ease of a country life with 
his moderate income ; he lived in respectable well 
furnished apartments, and was himself respectfd by 
all who knew him. The two brothers, though of 
such opposite tastes and habits, were sincerely at- 
tached to each other, and the heart of Mr. G. Wilson 
bounded with pleasure at the family removal into his " y *\^ 
neighbourhood. The education whicli these; g«»lfe^: % "' 
men had received was not of a liberfj^^in^, their «- « 
father designing them for trade. Tfes/cirwimftt^nce^"-*" ^ 
would doubtless have been deeply regrett^ ^ J^tr^ '••. "-: 
Gregory had he possessed a turn for literatur^j/hul ' /• * 
the truth was, "that although he read aJittl^,':&iAl 
often talked of books, he was not remarkably eru- 
dite ; he was content with the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with authors, and was only well read in 
what might not improperly be called, abridged 
abridgments. It unfortunately happens that persons 
of this description frequently substitute conceit for 
knowledge, and it must be confessed that the person 
in question was not entirely free from this error ; 
but as he possessed a large fund of good humour, 
and other agreeable qualities, the error was excused 
by most of his acquaintance^ As this gentleman will 
have much to say for himself in the course of the 
history, this^ brief sketch of his character may suf- 
fice for the present.. That of his neice aiso^ Miss 
Martha Wilson, will be best delineated by the inci- 
dents we shall have occasion to relate. Perhaps, 
strictly speaking, a young lady of seventeen cannot 
he said to possess any settled character, though eec- 
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tainly peculiar dispositions are even at this age iis^ 
coverable to attentive observers. " What was her 
person ?" enquires the novel reader, accustomed td 
consider that as a matter of vast importance. We 
only answer, " agreeable 5" leaving all at liberty t»^ 
pourtrajr, according to their own taste, the agreea- 
ble female person. 

Mr. Wilson had been throughout life one of those 

indefatigable tradesmien who seldom leave their 

,•.••* • homes on any occasion. In consequence of this he 

* •* rkhfi)!'* uothing of his brother's mode of life or ac- 

••• guaintajitev*, •excepting what he learnt from his owu^ 

• ^•y account, lat.tliBrffiequent visitations paid to him in 

••*.**• XTondbtiKj^^r.* Gregory. Every thing, therefore, in 

5ii|*«Qe^ r^idence possessed the charm of novelty, 

anSlw^will now accompany the^ family in a walk 

round the village, in order that the reader, as well , 

as themselves, may form some little acquaintance 

with the place and inhabitants. 

It was one of those beautiful mornings, in the 
month of May, which excites that species of enthu-^ 
siasm which lovers of the country feel, and poets 
can best describe. The cheerful looks of our little 
party evinced their satisfaction. "Never again," 
exclaimed Miss Patty, " do I desire to visit London." 
The sentiment was echoed by her father and mother f 
" but," added the former, " we must not rail at Lon- 
don, we gained our money there, or we should not be 
ftere." " Who lives at that sweet pretty house on 
the rising ground to the left, uncle ?" asked Miss 
Patty. " The wisest man in the parish," replied 
Mr. Gregory 5 " and he has a daughter, a little older 
than yourself." Then assuming a look of some im- 
portauee— " I will introduce you, for I am iutimate- 
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ly acquainted with him.'' ^^ I don't know what to 
gay to that, brother," observed Mr. Wilson ; " I shall 
not be fit company, perhaps, for the wisest man in 
tie parish." " I am sure," said Mrs. W. " you are 
fit eompany for any one, and I should like to visit 
the genteelest people." " Yonder resides one of our 
wealthiest farmers," rejoined JMr. Gregory, " and 
they live quite in style, 1 assure you." '^ Style, 
brother," returned Mr. Wilson, " what do you mean 
by a farmer living in style ?" 

« Why," said Mr. Gregory, " it consists, chiefly 
in their daughters being educated at fashionable-** 
boarding-schools, and when they retnfdlionicf^ doing*. I 
no manner of work: in their sons fcirkibg.daiic^pg /• * ' . 
and Latin, and then running away from tw plbu^b, ' ^ .-' 
and the hay -rick ^ and in their wives being-.Vyfti^ • '* 
thing but what a farmer's wife should be.'\ H Tf^kr 
uncle," said Miss Patty, " how severe you are 5 
why I always thought that farmers and country peo- 
ple were the most happy and innocent folks in the 
world — the pretty poems I read the other day say 
they are." Mr. Gregory, instead of replying to his 
niece, informed the party that they were now draw- 
insj near the house of their rector, '' who," says he, 
^^has been in possession of the living about nine 
months, and, in that short space of time, has con- 
trived to send all the poor folks who are strong and 
hearty to a meeting four miles oflF." " How so!" re- 
plied Mr. Wilson, " what objection do the poor folks 
make to him ? It is a sad thing, indeed, to be driven 
from our parish church. I suppose he endeavours 
to prevent it." " Not in the least, I believe," re- 
turned Mr. Gregory ; " he is too liberal to think it a 
matter of any consequence. As to the ground of the 
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controversy I knew little of it ; I Barer enter intt 
such disputations. For my own part, I like his 
preaehini^ much better than I did his hum-drum pre- 
decessor's, who, without a tooth in his head, held 
his congregation by tlie ear for an hour together." ^ 
While Mr. Gregory was speaking, about twenty 
ragged children crossed their path, running, with all 
imaginary speed, as if in pursuit of some most im-^ 
portant object. He urged their flight by a promise 
: of all the halfpence in his pocket on their return* 

'*/•• " They art scampering," said he, " to the top of the 
* '.Jiill'iit order to await the arrival of some stage- 
**: j'coaeh^s^abd'then they will roll down for the diver* 

* ,' ''•'.H^^ •f the^a^ngers." 

•" ;-/^ • Ttey*tiffw paussed the church, where they stopped 
* * * aV|eA>';minute9 to survey the time-worn fabric, and 
to* foid avfew of the monumental inscriptions. " ] 
hope to See the inside of this building to-morrow," 
said Mr. Wilson ; " one of my greatest inducemeifts 
in leaving ofi^ business has been, that I may attend 
more to religion, which, our Saviour says, is th^ 
^ on? thing needful.' " 

" We are now," observed Mr. G. Wilson, just 
coming to the cottage of honest Jan^es the wood- 
man; we will step in and have 'a little conversation 
with his wife Judith, for he himself is, most proba- 
bly, in the forest." " Perhaps we may be thought 
intruders, and put her out pf her way," replied Mrs. 
Wilson. " No, no," rejoined Mr. Gregory, Judith 
is never put out of her way," at the same time 
knocking at the door. It was opened by a gir}^ 
apparently about eight years of age, dressed in a 
brown stuff gown, a clean checked apron, her knit* 
ting in her hand. " Where is your mother, Mar-i 
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gery P' 'a«ked Mr. Gregory. " Snekltiig Ikmier 
Jones's calves, please you, Sir," returned she ; " but 
I expetft her back every Ininute, if you will please 
to walk in." Miss Patty, who understood nothing 
of country employment, looked surprised at Mar- 
gery's intelligence ; but the rest of the party knew 
her meaning. The invitation was accepted, and the 
eompany tieated themselves. '^ We shall cut foolish 
figures," said Mrs. Wilson, " when the good woman 
returns } we have no business thus to take possession 
of her house." The little girl replied, with a promp- 
titude above her years, " Gentlefolks often call here 
to rest themselves, ai^ talk to father and mother.'* 
8he stood in the chimney-comer, leaving her little 
stool vacant, evidently from a motive of politeness. 
*4fow fast yon knit," said Miss Wilson 5 for Mar- 
gery, though she had been instructed in the above 
branch of good breeding, had not been taught to de- 
si^ ^rom employment at the presence of visitdrs^ 
"Mother," returned she, " never learnt sisters to 
knit, because they can see to do sewing-work, hut / 
can do nothing else." ^*Poor child!" exclaimed 
Miss Wilson, " I am very sorry for you." " Mother • 
says,?' rejoined little Margery, "that I must not be 
sorry, but thank God that I am not quite blind, and 
because 'Squire Nichols says, if I ever should, he 
tvill provide for me." 

The company now took a survey of the room in 
which they were seated. The floor was brick, of a 
beautiful red polish. The chimney corner for white- 
ftess might have vied with the driven snow, while 
the surrounding walls, free from every particle of 
dust, seemed to say, we should be as white as you, 
\f our mistress could afford it. The dresser and 
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shelves were still wet from the effect of ^^ 
scouring, the former ornamented beneath ^J 
shining saucepans, and the latter by six: ^ 
plates, with two dishes, in the centre. The i 
ness of the wooden chairs particularly arrest) 
eyes df the party. On inquiry they were in| 
by Margery it was occasioned by the constant j 
cation of herbs, and her own labour in n| 
them every day. While they were commendi 
industry of Margery, Judith, her mother, en 
Under one arm she carried a sweet infant, ai^^' 
and under the other a milk-pail. Her round che 
resembled in colour a red-streaked apple, and 
arms bore evident marks of the boisterous nature 
her young suckling. She courtsied in a style su 
ciently graceful, and while Mr. G. Wilson 
making an apology for their unexpected appearan 
placed her baby in the cradle — '' Dear fellow !" s 
she, ^^ he has been cooing^ and cooivg to the cal 
till he has cooed himself to sleep." " Why, whaP '^ 
could you do with him, good woman, (asked Mrs. 
Wilson), while you were suckling the creatures ?" 
"Dear fellow!" repeated Judith, '* he always sits 
as good as gold on a little straw bed just by, as 
pleased as can be, to see what is going forward." 
She then hastened to her cupboard, reached forth a 
brown loaf and a small piece of cream cheese, 
spread a coarse but clean napkin on the table^ a^d 
desired Margery to run into the garden, and see if 
there were any radishes fit to pluck. The party all 
protested against these proceedings, but Judith fixed 
her eyes on Mr. Gregory. " Lauk, Sir," said »h^ 
" 'tis a poor return indeed" As this sentence evi^ ' 
dently implied favors had been regflved, it tendec 
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in a good degt'ee to quiet scruples, and the company 
were- soon prevailed upon to partake of the simple 
refreshment plaeejd before them. Judith strongly re- 
con^meiided her leider, which she called excellent, 
but the tastes of her guests were vitiated by the habit 
of indulging in more costly beverage. " Madge," said 
Mr. Gregory, " run over the wjty, and get a bottle. of 
their best ale," giving her money *for the purpose, 
'^ and put the change in your pocket." Judith instantly 
disappeared to execute the commission. " Why does 
your Mother trouble herself.^" asked Mr. Wilson. 
'^ Mother," returned Madge, " never sends us to the 
public-house, for fear we should learn bad words." 
Mrs. Wilson commended Judith on her return for her 
precaution. " Why, Ma'am," replied she, " my hus- 
band says, that though we canH give the children the 
grace of God, we must put them in the way to get 
it." Miss Patty enquired whether she had any little 
one amongst the posse they had met running to the 
hill. " O dear, to be sure not, Miss," replied Judith, 
" that would be worse than sending them to the pub- 
lic-house. It makps the girls as bold as lions, and 
the boys as idle as beggars. If they meet '.Squire 
Nichols in their way, he'll soon send them all scam- 
pering home again." Mrs. Wilson now began praising 
the neatness of Judith's cottage, but was soon inter- 
rupted by her exclaiming, " It wo if Id be a shame if 
we had not things neat and comfortable about us, 
now that we are so up m the worlds as the saying is. 
'Twas the best strawberry season I ever knew in my 
life last year ; our eldest daughter married, and 

# 

though she is but young, and I say it, she'll make a 
good notable wife. My husband has not been sick 
since young Madam Nichols took SaT^iv Iq v^^yVxsc^^'Ql 

B 
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her, Tom is old enougC to follow the plough, and 
Madge here earns sixpence a week by running of all 
old Madam Shuffle's errands. Ah I 'tis wonderful, as 
my husband says, to think on the kind Providence 
of God. Will you please to walk in the garden, and 
isee how finely the strawberry plants are coming on ?" 
The party complied with the invitation, and gave it 
as Iheir opinion that Judith might with great confi- 
dence expect another excellent strawberry season this 
yejEir also. 

On their return into the cottage they observed the 
door of a small room open, leading from the kitchen, 
in which they had been seated; -Now, whether this 
door was opened by accident or design we will not 
determine ; it exhibited to their view six neat rush- 
bottom chairs, a round oaken table, and a neat Scotch 
carpet* The countenance of Judith certainly beam- 
ed unusual satisfaction as she observed the eves of her 
guests attracted towards her parlour. " Will you 
please to step into the strawberry parlour," said she. 
They entered. " Why, Judith I" exclaimed Mr. Gre- 
gory, '' I'm astonished at the display of all these fine 
things : in the name of wonder how came your little 
lumber room thus metamorphosed ?^' " Sir," answer- 
ed she, '' you shall hear all about it, if you'll please 
to be seated. You koow, Sir, how much the ladies 
round -here like to come and eat strawberries and 
creanr, and I always did my best to make things com- 
fortable ; but, to be sure, the best I could do was bad 
enough for gentlefolks. If more than four came at a 
time, there was not a chair for them to sit upon, and 
some of them was sadly afraid of catching cold on 
the brick floor; so to make short of the story^ thej 
agreed among themselves last summer to furnish this 
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little room as you see. I eould hardly believe my 
eyes when the furniture came. The lank! said I to 
myself, that ever I should have a parlour like the 
clerk's wife. When James came home he looked and 
wondeAd too; but did not talk about it so much as I 
did. I began to think he did not care much about it ; 
but, ah \ when night came for prayer, I soon found he 
cared abont it in the best way, for he could say noth- 
ing but praise God for his mercies till the tears ran 
down his cheeks like drops of rain." " But," observ- 
ed Mrs. Wilson, *' 1 do not see why you should be 
so much rejoiced at this circumstance ; your parlour 
is chiefly for the accommodation of^your strawberry- 
eaters." " That is true. Ma'am,'! returned Judith, 
^^ but then it makes one's house look so respectable ; 
and, besides, the ladies said the furniture should all 
be ours, for they would never take it away." " ^^^J 
see," continued she, turning round her table, " what 
a fine piece of oak this is, all solid ; the chairs too 
are of the best kind 5 they will be quite a fortune to 
leave behind us." 

It was easy to discover that Judith's strawberry 
pari onr was a favourite theme; and most probably 
she would have dwelt largely upon it, had she not 
been interruptj^d by the cries of her infant. Mar- 
gery offered^'o release him from his confinement,, but 
was prevented by her mother; "Let him alone, 
Madge," said she, " God has seen fit to afflict thee 
w^ith di;m-sightedness, but itw^ould be very wicked 
in me t/o spoil thy growth by nursing." 

Th« party now took leave of Judith and her cot- 
tage, 'though not without expressing their satisfaction, 
and ilntention of paying her more visits — •" Especial- 
ly;'' fcaid Miss Wilson, " at strawhevT^ ^^^^wvr'* 
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The shabby troop of runners did not forget to way- 
lay Mr. Gregory, in order to obtain their promised 
halfpence, and with rueful countenances confirmed 
the truth of Judith's* prognostication: for 'Squire 
Nichols chancing to meet them had sent them all 
scampering home again before they had effected their 
intended rolling exploits. Mrs. Wilson gave them 
a lecture upon industry, which, had her instruction 
been enforced by good examples at home, might have 
made some impression. " Ah !" said Mr. Wilson, 
when they hiid taken leave of the children, " 1 can- 
not help thinking that if we had a little more reli- 
gion amongst us, all ranks would be the better for it. 
" Come, come," returned Mr. Gregory, " lefs have 
none of your gravity." " Brother," rejoined Mr. 
Wilson, "fifty is not an age for trifling,^^ *' Take 
care, brother, how you mount this style," said Mr. 
Gregory, affecting not to hear the remark, and in the 
same instant springing over it himself, with the agil- 
ity of five and twenty. " Yes, yes," replied Mr. Y i'- 
. soi^ with a smile, " 1 see you have ten years the ad- 
vantage of me 5 but 1 repeat agaVj? fifty is not an age, 
for trifling." " Yonder conies oldVVIadam Shuffle," • 
observed Mr. Gregory, "the greatest gossip and 
gambler in the village " " Good ma^'ning to you, 
Madam." " The same to you, Sir," replied the lady ; 
" I have just called at your apartments to request the 
favor of your conrpany to meet a few frit?nds this 
evening." — " Madam," returned Mr. G. " I ,am al- 
w^ays agreeable." The lady smiled, understood the 
ambigiions answer to signify a compliance to her \vish- 
cs, and walked oil. 

The party soon gained their habitation, where we 
will leave them for the present^ and introduce our 
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I'eaders to the acquaintance of that gentleman to 
whom Mr. Gregory had given the honourable title, 
*^ the wisest man in the village." 



CHAP. n. 

True wisdom has been defined to consist •* in 
chasing the best end, and pursuing it by the fittest 
means." Most persons, we presume, will allow the 
fineness of this definition. Yet, were that important 
question to be proposed to numbers, even of profess- 
ing christians, " what is the chief end of man .^" wc 
fear that the suitable answer would not readily be 
found, " man's chief end is to glorify God." Exam- 
ple is universally acknowledged to be more efficacious 
than precept, and invective less forcible than argu* 
ment. Instead, then, 'of inveighing against follies, 
we will, in the persons of Mr. Nichols and his .daugh- 
ter, present characters in a great measure exempt 
from them ; and, as there is a near association be- 
tween admiration and imitation, will not despair of 
exciting the latter, if we can secure the former. 

Mr. Nichols was a gentleman of good family and 
fortune, and received an education suitable to those 
advantages. £ach of the learned professions was 
recommended to his choice, asthe different tastes and 
wishes of his connexions influenced their recommen- 
dation. His own inclination led him more particularly 
to the study of divinity, but a delicate state of health, 
wlieu at the proper age to pursue it, and other unfa- 
vourable circumstances, prevented his becoming a 
candidate for church pre&rment. He married early 

b2 
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10 life. Year after jear glided awaj ib i\e ealm se- 
questered §tate of domestic happiness, till, at length, 
Mr. NiehoU found himself arriired at the middle 
stage of life, without the inclination for deToting 
him^telf to anj fixed stndj or pursuit. What would 
be a blameable indolence in one person, may be an al- 
lowable indulgence in another, and we conceive that 
Mr. N. possessing an ample fortune, and no family 
embarrassmentfi, was justified in thus indulging his 
peculiar ta^te and disposition. 

Though this gentleman was not disposed to exert 
his talents in professional or commercial avocations, 
he was not idle ; on the contrary, he was ever on 
the alert to serve his friends and connexions ; and, if 
any object for public utility was proposed, the neigh- 
bourhood commonly proijounced — '^ Mr. Nichols is at 
the foundation of this." He had rendered himself 
extremely useful jn society by sustaining an office for 
which he was eminently well qualified — that of jus- 
tice of tlie peace. In this capacity he was literally 
'• a terror to evil doers, and the praise of those who 
did well." 

On the aimable character of Mrs. Nichols it would 
he unnecessary to enlarge, as she was long before the 
C'unmencement of this history removed to a better 
w irld, and her daughter inherited her virtues and 
disposition. Upon the death of his wife. Mr. Nichols 
placed his darling child, then ten years of a^e, at a 
boarding-scfiool, where he was convinced the lessons 
of piety, which in some degree were already impress- 
ed on her tender mind, would be enforced by precept 
and example. Next to the beauty of the heart, the 
excellence of the understanding may reasonably be- 
come the object of parental solicitude. ^^1 ask not 
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genius for my beloved child," said Mr. N. ; ^^ a dan*- 
gerous gift, which might prove a blessing or a snare ; 
nor am 1 anxious to behold her proficiency in the or- 
namental branches of female accomplishments ; but, 
oh I may she be endowed with a rejlecting mind^ with 
a sound discriminating judgment, and with a feeling 
heart.*^ At the age of sixteen Miss Nichols leflt school^ 
and returned to her father, every thing his fond hopes 
had anticipated. It now became his delightful task 
to improve her intellectual powers, and direct her 
youthful studies. Four years had passed in this pleas- 
ing and fruitful employment, when Miss N. was seized 
with a dangerous illness, from which she was newly 
recovering at the commencement of this history, and 
under-^these circumstances we introduce her to our 
readers. Perhaps some of them may expect to hear 
of the interesting^lan^uor her delicate health threw 
upon her countenance, of the soft sensibility it diftus- 
ed over her general deportment, together with other 
minutiae enumerated by romantic novelists, to render 
ill health almost an object of desire to tlieir fair ro- 
mantic readers. Possibly the influence which this 
circumstance had upon ihe appearance of Miss Nich- 
ols might render, her more interesting and engaging; 
but we have to relate an eifect produced of far greater 
importance — and it shall be related in lier own words, 
in a conversation held with her father on the first 
day she quitted her apartment for the benefit of air 
and exercise in his beautiful pleasure grounds. 

" How can I speak my sensations of joy and gratis 
tude," said Mr. Nichols, as he drew his daughter's 
arm underneath his own ; — his emotion would not per- 
mit him to proceed. She took up the unfinished sen- 
tence—-^' To see me thus restored to your prayers, my \ 
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d^r father, tout joj on this oeeasion indeed is greater 
than my own ; don^t be displeased with me for speak- 
ing thug, I hope I am not ungrateful to Providence 
or unafiTeetionate to yon, but had I been called henee^ 
how many trials and temptations should I have es- 
caped." "And as^you are spared," rejoined her father, 
*' how many opportunities for usefulness are allowed 
you, and what a blessing to society and what an or- 
nament to your sex may you become. But how is it 
that you speak so different a language now to what 
you did at the beginning of your illness ? what pains 
did f then take to reconcile you to the will of God, 
should our hopes for your restoration be disappointed; 
how much did you then seem to fear death, and how 
earnest to have your mind diverted from the awful 
subject." ** I have been reserved," returned VHss N. 
" blameably reserved on this subject. I will no lon- 
ger conceal from you those emotions of fear, of hope, 
and of joy, which I have alternately experienced dur- 
ing the last month. Yes, Itras afraid to die. My f lolis^h 
nurse told me I had no cause for fear, that I was too 
young to be a sinner; but my own conscience told me 
a very different tale ; it brought to my recollection 
past acts of disobedience and negligence aggravated 
in my case, because committed against light and know- 
ledge. I almost wished for that state of ignorance 
1 had observed in some of my scjiool-fellows, whoj?e 
parents left the whole di^ty of religious instruction to 
our governess; but in this wish 1 erred greatly, for 
the light and knowledge I possessed were soon made 
instruments of comfort as well as pain. That acquain- 
tance with scripture you taught me <d fonn, furn sh- 
ed me with texts of consolation as well as reproof, 
i^ud I recollected many of the arguaieuis I had fre- 
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qaently heard you use ip eenversation with our ehris^ 
tian friends, Wheu you have been discussing some of 
the dpctrines of the gospel." " What an encoura^* 
ment should parents take from such e&cts to converse 
on these topics before their children," observed Mr* 
Nichols. " I ascribe it entirely to that cause," re- 
sumed his daughter, ^^that I was so soon released 
from those distressing apprehensions 1 at first expe- 
rienced '' " You should not 'say entirely^ my dear," 
remarked Mr. N. " It is often the will of God to 
permit those painful sensations to continue for a con- 
siderable length of time, with persons as well in- 
structed as yourself, and the dispensation has been 
useful. They have known more of the evil* of sia 
and its deserts, and having deeply experienced the 
anguish of a wounded spirit themselves^ are better qual- 
ified to administer relief to others, I am thankful ' 
that in your ease the conflict was less severe ; but 
proceed, my child, I would not interrupt you." 

" How can I speak unutterable things ?" resumed 
Miss Nichols " The joy, the peace of God, which 
passeth all understandings is communicated to me in 
such rich abundance, that all description must fail of 
conveying to you my sensations. For the fnture 
my life shall be spent in holy contemplation and de- 
vout retirement. The world has now no charms ii> 
my eyes ; methinks I can say with the apostle, ' ii is 
crucijied'to me.' " Miss Nichols paused, tears of min- 
gled gratitude and joy flowing from her eyes " Com- 
pose yourself, my dear," said Mr. N. ^* your feelings 
are too powerful for your present weakened nerves. 
I require no explanation, T perfectly understand your 
meaning, and all you wish to say upon the subject. 
JiCt me now b^ the speaker, for your frame of minC 
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requires the adviee of a ehristian friend, and such I 
trust you will find in your father. Much as I rejoice 
in your views and sensations, do not deem it paradox- 
ical if I say it is not my wish that they should con- 
tinue in their present degree. They would fit you for 
a heavenly rather than an earthly residence Holy 
contemplation and devout retirement form a delightful 
part of a christian's duty, in our religious, as well as I 
in every other pursuit, a part must not he mistaken ■ 
for the whole. If you apply the text you mentioned 
as an argument for seclusion from society, I think you 
mistake the apostle's meaning. His own active life 
was a contradiction to such a mistake, and his cruci- 
fixion to the world could only consist in a renunciation 
of its »pirit^ maxims j and anti-christian vanities and 
pleasures. Every believer in the present day is call- 
ed to the same species of crucifixion, and the man 
of business and sociality is as capable of it as the 
hermit in the cell, or the devotee in her closet. Let 
your life, my dear child, be devoted to active benev- 
olence, and be careful to distinguish between a sinful 
conformity to the world, and an enthusiastic scrupu- 
losity." " I wish," replied Miss N. " to be guided by 
your advice and direction. I feel much inclined to 
drop some of my vain acquaintances 5 does not the 
apostle mean that we should do so when he reminds 
us of the exhortation < Come out from amongst them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord.' " « Certainly he 
does," replied Mr. Nichols. " The society of vain 
irreligious persons is as contrary to the christian's 
taste as it is to the apostolic injunction. He will, if 
possible, avoid forming new acquaintances of that 
description, but in conducting himself towards his 
old onesy judgment must be used, some good rea«oji 
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ttnust be assigned for breaking off past intimaeiesy or 
the rules of courtesy will be Tiolated. How do you 
propose to act in sa delicate a case P" Miss Nichols * 
took no time to consider the importance of her fath* 
I er's question, but instantly replied, " I shall take no 
\ more ndtice of them, and as for what they may think 
jl of me I care not." "I told you just now, my dear," 
I returned Mr. Nichols, with a look of tenderness which 
! endeared even reproof to his daughter, " that your 
1: present frame of mind needed the advice of ji chris- 
r tian friend. You care not what some of your old 
. 1 acquaintances think of you ! Surely you have not re- 
. fleeted for a moment $ it is, in other words, saying 
I you care not what they will think of religion and the 
il conduct of religious professors." " Dear Sir !*' ex- 
n daimed Miss Nichols, " how could you draw such 
a conclusion, I only meant that I cared not what they 
thought of my dropping their acquaintance J^ "Well my 
dear,*' resumed Mr. Nichols, " I will then only take up 
your sentiment on the grounds of christian benev- 
olence. Why should you drop acquaintances just as 
you are become qualified to be of service to them ? 
How do you know but you may prevail on these gay 
friends of yours to attend to the important concerns 
you now have at heart P But if you suddenly with- 
draw from all intercourse with them, the desirable 
object cannot be effected through your means. I am 
persuaded that scripture warrants you to make the 
trial, and that you are not called to come out from 
amongst them before you have endeavoured to bring 
tbem over to your opinions. Should you be so happy 
. as to succeed, you will not repent your conduct, and 
I should it prove otherwise the breach made in court- 
esy will arise most probably on their part, for your 
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soeiety will be 86 Hnweleome to them, that a separa- 
tion may be easily effected.'^ '' This is' a point of 
view," returned Miss N. " in which I had not consid- 
ered the subject. Nothing indeed could afford me 
greater satisfaction than to be made an instrument of 
usefulness in this respect. I recollect David says, 
^ Come hither all ye that fear God, and I will tell 
yon what he has done for my soul.' I have much to 
relate of his goodness to me, but then should not the 
communication be restricted to those only who fear 
God T^ " Here again, my dear," replied Mr. N. « 
^^ you must exercise judgment and discrimination. 
Young converts frequently err in this point; their 
feelings of love, gratitude, and joy induce them to 
preach to all around them. They relate their expe- 
rience, lay open the discovery they have made of the 
depravity of their hearts, till their hearers protest 
they are such vile wretches that no on^ can stay in 
their company, or that their senses are disordered. 
Thus while they are aiming to magnify the riches of 
divine grace, they are drawing down contempt and 
ridicule upon themselves. But whilst 1 caution you 
against this extreme, beware of the other 5 there are 
seasons when you may with propriety speak to the 
gayest of your companions, and, if prudence be con- 
sulted, and above all, a blessing entreated, with a 
probability of success. We have, continued Mr. N. 
some new neighbours arrived, the brother, s'^ster, and 
niece of Mr. Gregory Wilson. 1 like the looks of 
them 5 they remind me in appearance of the good 
old citizens of former days. 1 shall pay my respects 
to the owner of th^ neat brown bob I admire, and 
possibly his daughter may prove an agreeable com- 
panion to yourself.*' " Possibly she may," returned 
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Miss Niehols, ^' but I snspeet you will not find the 
old gentleman an agreeable one for yourself. It is 
not to be snp{)08ed that he has^ mueh knowledge of 
books, and those subjects in whieh you are so well in- 
formed." " That may be," rejoined Mr. N. "but he 
may possess an abundance of that«good plain sense 
whieh seldom leads far astray, and in which the man 
of reading and accomplishment is often deficient. If 
this be the ease, he will have no objection to my ac- 
qnaintanee, because I know more than himself; nor 
I to his^ because his different designation in life -has 
occasioned his ignorance. The advantages of birth 
and education are merely adventitious, and no more 
aflfeet the worth of a character than a fine suit of 
clothes." "I have often been sorprised,'V observed 
Miss Nichols, " at your endurance of Mr. Gregory 
Wilson's society. Surely he possesses little of the 
plain sense you speak of, and his ignorance of litera- 
ture is, I think, inexcusable in one who has tbrough- 
ont life been a man of leisure and independence." 
" Believe me, my dear," replied Mr. N. " 1 have 
but one motive in my endurance, as you term it, of Mr. 
O. Wilson's society, the same which I urge on you 
for that of your gay acquaintance a little longer— *a 
desire of being useful to him. I could not but dis- 
cover on my first introduction, which was accidental, 
the frivolity of his mind, and extreme ignorance upon 
moral and religious subjects ; but I am taught to im- 
itate the example of him ^ who could'have compassion 
on the ignorant and them that are out of the way ;^ 
and this consideration reconciles me to an occasional 
intercourse whieh my. inclination merely would lead 
me to deeiine."' 

^ Ah, my dear father !" exclaimed Miss Nichols, 

C 



^ I >1mJI anrcrpiMciT jwmr jmi^me^ «•!, nd|Mi- 
tfSMe." <" It wmU he' wM^nM, oAm^" replied 
Mr.N. <^if jMipMCMd tkcae ^ulitMS is aiiig^ 
Jf g r ce alieadj. The fi a ei k mc— pitiye witli 
jwsr jatn aad eiqierieBce. There is am uuJogy be- 
tween the woria vf natue aad sf grmee. We have 
firftt the blofMvs, then the frwt; the weakness of 
childhood befaie the vi^m af a^ So also the work 
of graee is pn^ressiFe, jet where it is onl j ftcgrvit, it 
will infloeoee the general eoadaet. I now expeet 
from jon, mj dear ehild, that deeision of eharaeter 
without whieh nothing tmlj great or good will be 
aehiered, and whieh, I am eonTinfed from many years 
of observation, is rarely fonnd, exeepting in those 
persons who reeeive their system 9tfaUh and stand- 
ard of morals from the christian revelation.'' 

While Mr. Niehols was speaking, a ring of the bell 
at his gate annosneed the arrival of a visiter-^e 
parish reetor. As it woold be indeeorons to treat of 
him at the end of a chapter, we refer onr readers to 
the next, should they be disposed to inquire into bis 
eharaeter and deportment. 



CHAP, in 

Th^ clergyman lately introduced to his rectory, aadj 
now paying a morning visit to Mr. Nichols, was about j 
eight ard twenty. His air and person wore a precis 
appearance, occasioned by the habits of a college Hi 
and seclusion from polite society. After paying 
respects in the best style his academical stifini 
would allow, to Mr. and Miss Nichols, he accepti 
their invitation to seat himself in the arbour th< 
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rrere oeeopjring, and suddenly opened the subject 
which occasioned his visit. '' Sir," said he, '' I have 
taken the liberty of calliifg on joa as the onlj gen- 
tleman, I presume, in my parish, capable of forming 
an opinion on a point of some critical moment." 

Mr. Nichols bowed his head gracefully to the com- 
pliment, and, with an expression of curiosity on liis 
countenance, requested infonnation on the question. 

"I find,"%esumed the young divine, " that the 
posterity of Hadad, King of Damascus, conquered by 
David, were for several generations called Benhadad, 
or the sons of Hadad. Now the son of JIazael is also 
in our Hebrew copy writen Benhadad, but in Josephus 
Adad, or Adar. Strange, that the Son of" Hazael, 
said to be such both in the Hebrew and in Josephus, 
should still be called the sen of Hadad. Should not 
the Hebrew copy be corrected by Josephus's, as con- 
taining the true reading P" 

^ Sir," replied Mr. Nichols, with difficulty sup- 
pressing a smile, which the question and its afccom- 
panying manner excited, / should have no scruple in 
preferring the reading of Josephus on this occasion. 
As you have done me this favour in consulting me on 
one subject, possibly yon may allow of my advice on 
another." " Most certainly, Sir," rejoined the cler- 
gyman ; ^^ I can assure you I am diffident on all points 
of learned disquisition, and shall be happy to avail 
myself of your superior information." " Literary 
disquisition, my dear Sir," resumed Mr Nichols, " is 
the last subject I wish to enter upon with you. The 
most important subjects in my estimation are scrip- 
tnre doctrines and precepts. I will be plain and 
candid with you. Sir, and you will, I hope, excuse iny 
s&ying that your method of. preaching gives me great 
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concern, and is a snbjeet I have long wisbed to eoli« 
verse with you upon." Finding his hearer disposed 
for silence, Mr. N. proceeded— ^^^ Your sermons, as 
learned and correct compositions, do you great credit, 
and 1 aril happy to observe that they contain nothing 
contrary to the principles of the church you serve, 
but they are not adapted for a country congregation ; 
their want of simplicity and perspecuity has driven 
away most of our poor to a meeting in thte neighbour- 
hood." " Of this t am aware," replied the divine; "but, 
Sir, I am not of that rigid cast as to regard this cir- 
cumstance as a matter of importance. I believe sal- 
vation is attainable without as well as within the 
walls of the established church." " God forbid," re- 
turned Mr. Nichols, with unusual warmth of expres- 
sion, " that we should diSer in this sentiment. But, 
Sir, does it not appear a matter of importance to you 
that the flock committed to your care should be kept 
from erroneous teachers ?" — " Certainly it does," re- 
plied the liberal hearted pastor, " aiid I have taken 
care to inform myself both of the principles and con- 
duct of the teacher in question ; they are both unex- 
ceptionable." " I believe they are," returned Mr. 
Nichols ; " but you cannot be sure that his successors 
may proye so; and your parishioners, accustomed to dis- 
senting habits, even in that case, might not easily be 
prevailed on to relinquish them. But, Sir, do not you, 
as a minister, desire converts by your ministry ? 
Surely your views of the subject differ widely from 
the apostle Paul's, wljen he exclaimed, " For what 
is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing, are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
at his coming, for ye are oUr glory and joy." — 
The young clergyman seemed at a loss for a reply. 
The argument probably was placed before him i^ a 
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lew point of view. At length he candidly acknowl- 
edged that the approbation of the lower order of peo- 
ile was not the object of his wishes ; that to aceoni- 
nodate the style of his discourses to their comprehen- 
lion would be extremely irksome to his feelings ; and. 
In short, that a love of learning and retirement were 
the sole motives which had induced him to take upon 
bimself the important oftwe of a clergyman. 

Mr. Nichols seemed pleased with the free commu- 
nicationjnade him by his new acquaintance, yet re- 
solving not to lose so fair an opportunity of expatiating 
on what he deemed the duties of a christian minister, 
he replied — "^ Sir, I am no enthusiast, 1 talk not of 
visions, a voice from heaven, or even extraordinary 
impulses of mind, to induce a man to take upon him* 
self your profession, but I have no scruple in saying, 
that every man who does so should lay his hand upon 
his heart, and be able to say with sincerity, that the 
glory of God and the good of souls are his motives, 
not merely a love of learning and retirement. Min- 
isters are watchmen in Israel, they are said to ' watch 
for souls as they who must give account.' In the 33d 
of Ezekiel their duty is exhibited in the most striking 
colours. Oh ! that ministers would ^ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest' that portion of God's word." 

A crimson hue overspread the countenance of the 
young divine as Mr. Nichols was speaking. He sei- 
zed his hat and cane, drew out his watch, and observ- 
ing it was near twelve o'clock, with an air implying 
he had an appointment at that hour, hastily retreat- 
ed, leaving, with a scholar-like absence, his gloves 
behind him. 

The expression of the clergyman's countenance did' 
mot escape the notice of Mr. Nichols. ^' I fear,"' 
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said he to his daughter, " I have offended him, than 
which nothing was further from my intentioi^." " In- 
deed," replied Miss N. " I thought yon did speak 
rather harshly, tiot in your tisiuil style." " Say you 
so," returned Mr. N. " then he shall have my apolo- 
gy to-morrow. Ah I how difficult is it to reprove 
with propriety." Scarcely had he spoken before the 
clergyman * again appeared. Concluding that his 
second appearance was occasioned by his recollected 
gloves, Mr. N. advanced towards him, and presenting 
them — " Sir,** observed he, " you forgot your gloves; 
but / did worse, for I forgot the deference due to 
your character,' in my zealous application of scrip- 
ture." " Sir," replied the divine, " you are mistaken 
in your supposition that my recollected, or rather not 
recollected gloves occasions my return. A maxim of 
Periander^s occurred to my mind the instant I quitted 
your gate.*' Here the scholar repeated a Greek sen- 
tence, which Mr. Nichols afterwards translated at the 
request of his daughter, ' Be master of thy anger.' 

The two gentlemen instantaneously presented their 
hands to each other, and perhaps years of friendly 

intercourse could not have ensured esteem more than 

* 

this little incident. The conversation which follow- 
ed turned chiefly upon the propriety of church estab- 
lishments in a political point of view. We omit the 
recital for three reasons, first, because though many 
e»ielletit things were said^n its favot by these gentle- 
men, many equally excellent hare been published by 
ofher«. Secondly, because we think it not quite fair, 
on subjects controverted by wise and good men, to 
give but one side of the argument, and hsre was no 
opponent. And thirdly, because we conjecture the 
discussion would not prove either very instructive or 
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enfertainin^to our juvenile readers, whom we delight 
to please, and for whom almost exclusively we write. 
Mr. Niehols did not fail, at the close of the debate, 
to urge on his friend consistency of conduct. '^ Sir:," 
sMLid he, ^^ as you appear so well convinced of the ex* 
pediency of church-establishments, you will sureiy 
no longer express an indifference at the niln-atteud- 
ance of your parishioners.'^ The young pastor was 
not disposed to controvert so fair a proposition, yet 
took lea^e with so irresolute an air as left small 
hopes on the mind of Mr. N. ** Surely,'' observed 
Miss Nichols, " this gentleman's character is un- 
common. He can talk of christian doctrines, which 
he professes to believe, with apathy ; of the excel- 
lence of an establishment, he takes no care to support; 
and with all his attainments seems to have neglected 
to acquire the knowledge of those duties \it has un- 
dertaken to perform." " This character is not un- 
common," replied Mr. Nichols, " and evinces the ne- 
cessity of heartfelt piety. Till the heart be warmed 
by love, the conduct will be slightly, if at all, influen- 
oed by mere head knowledge. We even read of those 
* who hold the truth in Unrighteousness.^ But this is 
not the case in the present instance. The morality 
cf our new rector is unexceptionable, and this leads 
me to hope, that in due time his heart will become 
the convert of his head. God hfts various methcKls 
ef dealing with his rational creatures, and he doubt- 
less suits his dealings to iheir various capacities. He 
eften works on the affections more than the understand- 
jf^. ' Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings he 
}ilyi> ordained praise.' And often the cold assent of 
the understanding long precedes the subjection of 
the will a^ affections. ^ There are diversities «f < 
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operations, bat it is the same God who worketh all 
in all.'" 

The rector with slow and solemn steps, his hat 
flapped over his faee, regardless of the numerous bows 
and courtesies which assailed him in his way, gained 
his habitation. He shut himself into his study, lock- 
ed the door, forgetting that he was now far removed 
from the impertinent intrusions of fellow -collegians, 
and opened his Bible at the chapter in Ezekiel to which 
Mr. Nichols had referred. He read both that and 
the following with self-application, and now for the 
first time in his life experienced the truth of the apos- 
tle's declaration, " The word of God is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart." 
" This blood will I require at thine hand," seemed to 
Tibrate on his ear as he paced his study,, agreeably ta 
his usual custom the half hour before dinner, and 
when seated i^ ^^^ table, this simtence was exchang- 
ed for " Wo be ta the shepherds in Israel that do. 
feed themselves,'*^ He arose from his solitary repast, 
(for he had no pious, affectiqnate wife to aid him by 
her counsel or soothe him by her sympathy) with a 
resolution to shake oflTkll unpleasant sensations. For 
this purpose he dispensed with his prudential maxim 
of refraining from study in the afternoon, and seated 
himself to^ the favourite work he had in hand, '' A 
Treatise on the Nature of the Soul." He arranged 
all his metaphysical authors around him^, seized his^^ 
pen, with the full expectation of giving a decisive 
blow to the modern advocates for materialism, t\ hen- 
he discovered he had lost his own philosophical pen- 
ttration« clearness and precision. After musing a 
considerable time he exclaimed, It must be so \ These* 




rflbsAtions must be tbe effect of a divine inflaeiMe upom 
mj mind; a dotctrine contained in seriplure, which I 
hav« defended^ but never understood before. This is 
ihenno season for philosophical researches—^' Quench 
not the spirit." Our student replaced his authors 
upon their shelves, threw aside his pen, and devoted 
tlie remainder of the evening to prayer and medi- 
tation. 

AVas his eondiict enthusiastifsal P Then was St. 
Paul an enthusiast wJien he exclaimed, '' As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of^ 
God." Then was David enthusiastical when he pray- 
ed, " Take not thy Holy Spirit from me." And then, 
to speak with reverence, our Lord himself is found 
an encourager of enthusiasts wh^n he said, '' The 
Holy Ghnst, whom the Father will send in my name, 
shall teach jou all things, and abide with you forever." 
- "Ye do always resist the Holy Qhost," was a charge 
brought by the mar^vr Stephen against his persecu- 
tors ; and numberless passages of scripture might be 
adduced, where directly or indirectly the Spirit of 
God is said to strive with the fallen race of man« 
The experience of christians attests the truth of s^rip-i 
tnre in this particular. Who does not recollect the 
remonstrances; of conscience, God's vicegerent, and 
who has not been guilty of stifling those remonstran- 
cf;^ ? Who does not recollect 'seasons when the writ- 
ten, or tb^ preached word, has flashed conviction on 
the soul, which, though neglected^ eould not be for* 
gotten ? 

Enough we trust has been said to vindicate ouryonng 
elergyman ^m the heavy charge of enthusiasm, and 
if so, surely the propriety of imitating his conduct 
TviU be evident ts all. The unconverted will them 
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BO lon^r trifle with the renionstranees of eonseienee,' 
seeing they are appointed by God himself -as the 
Mif^ans for their conversion 5 and the sincere believer 
will watch and pray for the influenees of that Spirit, 
which having already eonviaced him of " sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgmeDt," will produce in him 
the blessed fruits of ^' love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.'' 

The result of this evening's serious meditation was, 
a Resolution on the part of the pious rector to simplify 
his discourses for the future ; but having prepared a 
few, he was unwilling to relinquish the pleasure of^ 
delivering them before he took leave of his leamedb 
and elegant mode of eompositionv 



CHAP. IV. 

We took leave of the Wilson family just as they 
^ere returned from their morning walk. " I am tir- 
ed," said Mr. Wilson, seating himself in his arm 
chair ; ^^to have enjoyed the country, I ought to have 
retired earlier in life.** *' Dear papa," exclaimed his 
lively daughter, ^^ set up a one-horse chaise, and then 
you may ride about from morning to night.'* ^^ And 
break my neck child," r^oiued Mr. W. " No, no, I 
was too prudent when I was young to risk the expen- 
ses of a bankrupt cart^ and now I am old I am too 
wise to attempt the difficult art of driving one.*' " If 
that be all your objection," returned Mr. €^» Wilson, 
^ I'll drive." As Mr. Wilson entertained no doubt 
of his brother's ability to fulfil his engagement, it was 
ligreed that a horse and chaise should be purchased 



s«on as possible, "which,'* said Mr. Wilson, "I 
desire may not be one of your new fashioned unsoci- 
able ^m-crac/:5, but a good roomy chaise, for as to 
my part I would not say thank ye to ride out without 
my wife/^ Mrs. Wilson was just quitting the room 
in order to hasten the dinner preperations, when the 
last sentence reached her ear ; she cast a look on the 
speaker, expressive of feelings we trust well known 
to most of our married readers. " Brother," asked 
Mr, Wilson, turning himself quick round in his chair, 
in order to catch a full view of his countenance, " why 
did you never marry?" " Truly, brother," returned 
Mr. Gregory, " I would tell you why, if I knew why 
myself; but you know I seldom give reasons for my 
actions.*' It was impossible for Mr. Gregory to re- 
turn a more satisfactory answer, for the only reason 
assignable for his being in the forlorn condition of an 
old bachelor, was the fickleness of his disposition, 
ivhieh never allowed him to continue long enough in 
the same mind, so as to determine on such an impor- 
tant subject as matrimony. The appearance of din- 
ner relieved Mr. G. from his embarrassment, for his 
lirother still persisted in urging an unanswerable ques- 
tion ; he soon afterwards took leave, in order to pre- 
pare for his visit to Mrs. Shuffle's. Mr. Wilsom 
eomposed himself for an afternoon^s nap. Mrs. Wil- 
son withdreiv to inspect some domestic concerns f no- 
table house -wives may possibly guess what they were, 
ivhen they recollect it was Saturday ; and Miss Wil- 
son retired to her apartment. 

Authors possess wonderful advantages, enjoyed by 
no other descriptions of persons. They may follow 
characters into the most retired scenes, they may 
Dverbear soliloquies, relate private c.wl^«^^Nassw^ 
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and even pry into the inmost recesses of tte heart 
Without staying to enquire into the origin of these 
Wonderful advantages, or the reasonableness of their 
axereise, we gladly avail ourselves of the agreeable 
privilege, and following Miss Wilson to her dressing 
rooih) see aH she does^ hear all she 0ays^ and relate all 
she thinks. Seated opposite the glass, she frequently 
directed her eyes there, as busy thought suggested 
occasion. " Well, I am glad to-morrow Will be Sun- 
day. I long to see the church and the people. Let 
me see ; what shall I wear ?*' hastily rising to opea 
a drawer which contained a variety of dresses neatly 
arranged. " I won't dress in my very best the first 
Sunday, because it won't look so well to fall off 
afterwards.'^ The plainest dress was in consequenee 
of this resolution selected. ^^ I think I'll wear my 
lij[ae bonnett ; no, I won't neither, for most likely I 
shall have a colour with walking, and the straw one 
will then be more becoming. ' Each bonnet was now 
in turn adjusted to the liead. ^^ To be sure, at 
present, T look best in the lilac. Well, that shall be 
determined to-morrow. Now for my manner of be^ 
haviour at church— I will not look much about me; 
it will seem as though I were t^ot used to strangers; 
and I have heard my mother say nothing is more 
vulgar than to stare. ' Yet I don t know that she is/ 
right in her observation, for when I wall^ed in Ken* 
fiington Gardens last spring, and in Bond Street it 
the winter, the ladies stared wonderfully. Dear, how 
these country people will gaze at me to-mnrow! 
I dare say they never saw such a bonnet as this, if 
papa now would but let me put it on all on one side^ 
so, it would make them ^aze indeed. As soon as 
iSiureh begins I may slip it a little more aside^ for 
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'tlien he will see nothing but his book and the parson. 
I shall be noticed and talked of a great deal more I 
dare say than ever I should have been in London. 
I will set all the fashions ; what an amusement it will 
be to invent them — no, I won't invent them neither, 
1 will only iwprore them, which I can easily do by 
having a magazine sent me every month from London. 
Papa told me he would treat me with any magazine 
I chose, and I shall chuse that which has the pictures 
of the fashionable dresses." TTie bonnets were now 
deposited in their box, the memorandum book taken 
from a neighbouring writing desk, and the face wore 
an aspect of recollection. " Let me see, what were 
the titles of those novels my cousin Susan recommend- 
ed last time I saw her ? To be sure there must be 
a circulating library in the neighbouring town, and 
I shall subscribe. Oh ! how delightfully shall I pass 
my time ; no shop to attend to now, another maid 
kept to assist with the needle-work ; oh ! I shall be 
as happy as the day is long.'* So saying. Miss Patty 
"began capering about the room, and in a few minutes 
was interrupted by the entrance of a servant sent to 
inquire into the cause of that noise which had awake- 
ned her father. " Tell my dear papa,*' said Miss 
Wilson, " nothing at all is the matter, but that I am 
so happy that I am dancing for joy." 

Perhaps some may exclaim — enough of this ; Miss 
Patty is a vain silly girl, and we wish to hear no more 
of her absurdities — granted ; but we must take char- 
acters as we find them, ranging through the extensive 
course of human nature we met with her, and possi- 
bly her weaknesses may assist us in the great and im- 
portant work of sel^'examlnation. For insta:nce, 
liave we never, like her, spent much thought upom 
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trivial matters, and been more solicitous to adorn our 
bodies than our minds ? Have we never like her been 
desirous of attracting admiration at the expense of 
Tirtue, or at least propriety ? Have we never suffer- 
ed our imagination to wander in the assembly of wor- 
shipping christians, while we were unaffected by the 
presence of that Being before whom arch-angels veil 
their faces ? And, above all, have we never fixed our 
esteem on the trifles of time and sense, and permitted 
our affections to depart from that God who bestowed 
them for the noblest purposes P If, on an impartial 
examination, we find this to have been our case, we 
shall surely pity rather than despise the folly of Miss 
Wilson, and blush at the consideration of what the 
pen of a faithful historian might relate of owr thoughts, 
«Mr desires, and our pursuits. 

Miss Patty joined her father and mother at the tea- 
table with a countenance beaming with self-compla- 
cency and good humour. Her mother was rather 
lowering, for she had discovered such indiscreet pro- 
ceedings in her two maids during her morning's ram- 
ble, that she protested she must cease in future from 
the like indulgence. A long dissertation followed on 
the i« creasing folly and extravagance of that part of 
the community, in which her auditors appeared quite 
uninterested, till at length wearied by the exhaustless 
theme, Mr. Wilson observed, " Well, my dear, now 
you have told us .what your maids have been doing, let 
us talk a little upon what we mean to do ourselves, for 
4)r. our time will hang very heavy on our hands if we 
don't find some employment." " I intend," replied Mrs^ 
Wilson, " to employ much of mine in the making of 
curious wines. I have some excellent family receipts 
for jthe purpose, for my grandmother was famous 
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fbroagliout the country for home made liquors of all 
descriptions." " So be it," returned Mr. W. with a 
smile, " so long as we take care not to drink too deep- 
ly of them ourselves. Now I will tell you what I 
mean chiefly to follow. When a boy, gardening was 
my delight, ana I feel I have still the same taste re- 
mainiug. So I shall study some good books on the 
subject, and set about it directly; there is always 
Something to be done in a garden." " Then," added 
Mrs. Wilson, " I was thinking that if we kept two 
or three cows, and some pigs, of course, we might 
make our own butter, aud I have the fl^nest receipt in 
the world for curing bacon." '' As you please, my 
dear," rejoined Mr. W. " but recollect in this case 
you will want another maid, and that will be an ad- 
ditional one to scold, a part of your business in which 
1 shall render you no assistance." " I declare," cries 
Miss Patty, ^4f I kept maids they should do as they lik- 
ed, I would never trouble myself about them.'* "Pho, 
pho, child," answered her mother, " you talk like a 
baby." 

Now, doubtless the above short Conversation be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will appear more ration- 
al than the rhapsody of Miss Patty, yet we hope our 
readers will discover much amiss in it. We hope they 
will exclaim. What, did Mr. Wilson retire into the 
country only to amuse himself with a garden, and 
ride out in a one-horse cliAise ? And did Mrs. AVilson 
propose no higher aim than to excel in wine-making 
and dairy concerns I 

The duties attached to an independent situation in 
the country are nuiperous and important, and we hope 
in the course of our history to point out a few of 
them. In the mean time, mIuIc the frivolities of 
others forcibly strike our attention, let us ,not be re-- 
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gardless of our own, but proceeding onceoiiore to the 
work of self-examination, seriously inquire what 
would be our conduct were we placed in such a situ- 
ation. \ 

Mr. Gregory Wilson, on his return ^rom his visit, 
just stepped into his brother to say good-^ight, and 
vent a few words of compliment concerning his even- 
ing's entertainment. " I have been abominably cheat- 
ed," said he, " by old Madam Shuffle, and have lost 
more money than I like. I am in a hurry to reach 
home to look into Hoyle, for I believe she broke more 
than once through his rules, and, if so, I swear by old 
Styx I'll make her refund all the cash.", 

" Who was old Styx ?" asked Mrs. W. as Mr, Greg- 
ory shut the parlour-door with noise and precipita- 
tion, " I cannot imagine," replied Mr. Wilson. 



CHAP. V. 

Deeming it probable that some juvenile readers, 
at least, may w ish to be informed whether Miss Wil- 
son attracted that notice and admiration at church 
which she expected, we hasten to lay before them the 
particulars of what passed on the anxiously expected 
Sunday. 

The straw bonnet was chosen for reasons which 
were mentioned in the last chapter, and for some time 
the young lady had the satisfaction of supposing her- 
self the smartest female in the congregation. She 
had no rival in the person of Miss Nichols, who, seat- 
ed in the next pew, was conspicuous for nothing but 
the simplicity of her attire, and the modesty of Jier 
demeanor. But lo ! at the close of the second lesson. 
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tlfffee young ladies entered, to whom the eyes of all 
were directed. They were Mrs. Jones and her two 
daughters ; the former loaded with expensive finery, 
t]i« ^latter with fantastical ornaments. Mr. Gregory' 
wfiispered — " Our dashing farmer's family." Deco- 
rum forbade further information. Mr. and Mrs. "Wil- 
son shook their heads significantly, but did not sufier 
Iheir attention to be engrossed. Not so Miss Patty 5 
she sat gazing on the shewy strangers, which they re- 
turned by levelling their glasses, suspended from their 
Decks, at her. She withdrew her eyes, and reproacli- 
«d herself for the impertinence, which, she conclu- 
ded, this action of the ladies was meant to reprove. ' 
She would perhaps have continued in the same opin- 
ion, had she not observed that their glasses were 
again levelled at the preacher when he ascended the- 
pulpit, to whose person, she justly concluded, they 
were no strangers. 'J'he ignorance of Miss Patty 
will not excite wonder whon it is recollected, that she 
was the daughter of an old fashioned citizen, who 
had not, like the modems, mixed in society with the 
fashionable world. Tlie Miss Jor.es*s had the pre- 
eminence in this branch of knowledge ; for, on leav- 
ing scImm>1, iJfkOj visited an aunt, who resided as lady's 
woman in one of the most fashionable families in 
London. The information gained ))y these yonng la- 
dies on this visit was surprising, and the eftect pro- 
duced on their subse)|uen£ conduct such as might be 
expected. 

On leaving church, Miss Patty instantly began her 
animadversions on the dress of the ladies, but was 
checked by her uncle. . " Fye, Patty^" said he, " do 
you go to church to look at dress ?" Miss Wilson 
blushed deeply. Now; had her uncle cast an eye in- 
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ternally, he would have blushed too 5 for availing 
ourselves of the advantage already mentioned, we 
took a survey of the leading ideas which occupied hi$ 
imagination during the serv^ice, and discovered, ^at 
while the prayers were reading, he was framing a 
speech to address to Mrs. Shuffle, respecting the dis- 
pute of the preceding evening, and that, during the 
delivery of the sermon, he anticipated the lady's re- 
ply, and his own rejoinder. 

As Miss Nichols' health was not sufficiently estab- 
lished to permit her walking to church, she returned 
home in the family chariot ; but her father being de- 
sirous of introducing himself to his new neighbours, 
did not accompany her. With an easy politeness, 
generally attendant upon good breeding, he joined 
the party, and the distance to their respective habi- 
tations being nearly a mile, «nd in the same direction, 
an opportunity was afforded for conversation. 

Mr. Nichols was nof of that description of sensi- 
ble men, who seldom relax from depth of thought 5 on 
the contrary, he might frequently be detected in that 
kind of conversation not improperly called small talk, 
and acknowledged himself to be occasionally pleased 
with trifles ; yet such was his happy art in the man- 
agement of conversation, that he never quitted a com- 
pany without leaving behind him some useful hint or 
communication, which they might, if they pleased, 
apply to their advantage. There was, however, one 
season in which he never indulged in trifling conver- 
sation, when he would have deemed even secular dis- 
cussion improper, and sallies of decent humour rep- 
rehensible. This was immediately after an attend- 
ance upon public worship. After the usual saluta- 
tions had passed, Mr. Nichols addressed Mr. Wilson. 
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ivitb the question — ^' How do you like our minister^ 
Sir ?'' This question, short and simple as it appears^ 
would have occasioned many persons great embarrass*- 
ment. ' They might have wished first to know the o- 
pinion of the interrogator on the subject, especially 
if he were a person of rank and influence ; or they 
might possibly, as was t}ie case with Mr. Gregory, 
have had their thoughts so^ occupied by other matters 
as to be incapable of an • answer. This, however, 
was not the case with Mr. Wilson, who ahvays aff- 
swered a plain question in 9. plain and simple manner, 
without any other consideration than his own unbias- 
ed opinion, — and who alw^s heard sermons with the 
closest attention. He instariily replied — " Sir, I am 
an unlearned man, the preacher seemed very wise, 
and I hope he is very good ; but, to say the truth, he 
shot over my head, and I understood little of all he 
preached about." " The' text was against him," ob- 
served Mr. Gregory, " nothing could be made out of 
it." ". Idiff'er from youthfere, Sir," returned Mr. 
Nichols : " there are few texts a minister could make 
nothing of, though I acknowledge the one in question 
seemed rather unpromising tb preach a gospel sermon 
from." " A gospel sermon," repeated Mr. G. " how 
can a gospel sermon be preached from a text in the 
Old Testament ?" " The first gospel sermon," rejoin- 
ed Mr. Nichols, '' was preached in paradise,' and the 
text was— ^ The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head.' My^ dear Sir, how comes it that you 
liave not discovered the beautiful connexion between 
the Old and New Testament? 'Search the scrip- 
tures,' says our Lord, ' for they testify of me.' The 
law and the prophets point to Ohrist, and to that life 
and immortality more fully brought to light by the 
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gospel." His companions being silent, Mr. Nicholi ■ 
proceeded. " Qur minister to-day chose to give us 
from the text — ' He breathed into their nostrils the 
Breath of life,' an excellent treatise on anatomy ; and 
led our thoughts to. the admiration of the infinite wis- 
dom and^skili of the Creator of our bodies. The first 
part of his plan was, in my opinion, not well adapt- 
ed for any pulpit, much less so for a country congre- 
gation ; on the latter he might very properly descant, 
and had he used plainer terms would have been prof- 
itable. But his principal object should have been to 
direct his audience to the consideration of that spirit- 
ual life, which the Creator would breathe into the 
souls of men, and destitute of which, their natural 
life would prove no blessing." " I don't quite under- 
stand what you mean. Sir," said Mr. Wilson, " by the 
words * spiritual life.' " " I mean," replied Mr, 
Nichols? " that new creation in Christ, wliich takes 
place on the heart of every believer, when old things 
pass away, and all things become new ; when the re- 
bellious will and aifections are brought into subjection 
to the law of faith." Mr. Wilson was aware that 
some of Mr. Nichols's expressions were the w ords of 
scripture, consequently worthy of respect ; but their 
application seemed to him new and uncommon. He 
felt wholly at a loss how to answer, and the silence of 
the party obliged Mr, Nichols to change the subject 
of conversation. Perhaps Mr. Wilson's ignorance 
may to some appear surprising, possessing apparent- 
ly an humble and teachable mind, and acknowledging 
the importance of religion. Yet in the nature of 
tilings it was unavoidable, for Mr. Wilson had not re- 
ceived the advantage of early religious instructions. 
He had immersed himself in business, which engross- 
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^d the whole of his time and attention on the week" 
days 5 and when he repaired to his parish church on' 
the Sunday, which he did with tolerable regularity, 
he heard moral subjects discussed in a plain and easy 
style; but faithful application was omitted, and if 
doctrinal subjects were introduced at all, an ambigui- 
ty was thrown over their explanation. For unhappi- 
ly Mr. Wilson's parish rector (to use the language, of 
a learned bishop, applied to some clerical characters) 
lost sight of his proper office, namely, " to publish 
the word of reconciliation, to propound the terms of 
peace, and pardon to the penitent ; but made no more 
use of his high commission, than to come abroad one 
day in the seven, dressed in solemn looks, and in the 
external garb of holiness,— to be the ape of Epie- 
tetus." 

But Mr Wilson had the Bible to refer to, why then 
did he not detect the errors of his minister ? And he 
was surrounded by other churches, why did he not 
avail himself of a change of ministers ? He did in- 
deed sometimes look into the scriptures, but they 
seemed as a ^^ sealed book," because he did not fully 
comprehend that ^^ spiritual tilings must be spiritual- 
ly discerned ;" and he consequently omitted prayer 
for the teaching of that Spirit which indited them ; 
^d, never supposing that his minister was less in- 
formed than other ministers, he felt no inclination t* 
leave him. 

The Wilson family attended church again in the 
afternoon. Miss Patty looked round in vain for the 
8Biart ladies who had engaged her attention in the 
fiioming. They, since their return from London, had 
not attended church in the afternoon, for Lady Georg- 
*?Jia Olympia S— and her intimate friends were never 
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seen there at so unfashionable an hour, having taketf^ |l 
their dose of piety in the mornipg* 

The minister ha4 chosen this afternoon a very evan- 
gelical text, " I am the living bread, v^^hich came 
down from heaven." And he enlarged on the excel- 
lencies of the Saviour, as the source of spiritual nour- 
ishment to his people, in a manner which seemed to 
evince some experimental knowledge of the subject. 
But even on this plain text he could not refrain from 
the indulgence of his critical vein. He told his coun- 
try hearers that the derivation of the word manse 
was extremely uncertain, mentioning a few reasons thai 
occasioned the uncertainty, and that Artaphanus, a 
heathen writer, had compared it to meal like to oat- 
meal, in colour resembling snow. The discussion ] 
took up so much of his time, that he could afiford none 
for the application of his discourse. This deficiency 
was noticed by Mr* Wilson, who remarked to his 
Itrother, as they walked home, '' I wish instead' of' 
tJiat preamble about the word manna, our parson had 
given his opinion on the way to discover whether we 
were partakers of the heavenly nourishment or not. 
One might then have been helped on a little In 
the work of self-examination. " Self-examination,** 
repeated Mr. Gregory Wilson, " did I not know to 
the contrary I should think you belonged to some 
fanatical sect or other who are always talking about 
self-examination and so on." '' And why may not the 
true churchman talk about self-examination and so 
on ?'* asked Mr. Wilson. Mr. Gregory not being 
furnished with -a ready answer to the que^tibn, he pro- 
ceeded, " I tell you what, brother, when I was in busi- 
ness I found it necessary not only to talk about ex- 
ajuiningmy books, but to do itfrequently and carefully^- 
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I fband it impossible to be indifferent to my success 
in trade^ and niany an aniious hour did it occasioii 
me. Now there was nothing unreasonable in all this, 
and it had turned out well, I now reap the advantage 
of my care and diligence. So, I insist, there is noth* 
ing utireasonable in taking the same care for the soul, 
and every true chnrchman will be just as anxious 
4tbout religion as the people you call fanatical sects.'* 

Had Mr. Gregory deserved the title of a true church- 
man, he would have acquiesced in his brother's opin- 
ion, instead of which he persisted in his affirmation, 
that so much solicitude about spiritual matters was 
inconsistent with the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, who, by her baptismal rites, introduced her 
members into the Christian faith, and therefore pre- 
cluded the neeessity of such anxiety. 

The remainder of the evening was spent by Mr. 
Gregory Wilson at his own apartments, and employed 
in reading a Sunday newspaper : by the elder Mr. 
Wilson in strolling about his garden, while his wife 
and daughter took a larger range in the neighbouring 
fields ; and by the female servant, left at home, in 
reading ballads, and consoling herself with the re- 
flection that next Sunday would be her turn to go out. 

The following day brought its destined employ- 
ments. Mrs. Wilson ransacked her hoards of choice 
receipts. Mr. Wilson began his gardening operations^ 
-Mids Patty accompanied her uncle to the next market- 
town, he in quest of a horse and gig, and herself li 
qttest of a circulating library* 
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CHAP. VI. 



A FORTNIGHT after the Sunday which introdueed 
Mr. Xieholfi to the Wilson family, Mr. G. Wilson 
ealled upon that gentleman in the afternoon, and re- 
.quested himself and daughter to accompany him on a 
tea visit to his brother's, adding, that he was not a man 
of ceremony, and had no objection to unexpected 
guests. Miss Nichols raised an obstacle of etiquette, 
saying she had not yet ealled upon the ladies, which 
was usual before tea visiting commenced. The two gen- 
tlemen treated her argument with great indifference, 
and avowed defiance to all ceremonial observances of 
this nature. She was at length prevailed upon to 
accompany them, and the three unexpected visitors 
made their appearance at Mr. Wilson's gate at the 
usual tea drinking hour. 

^ Bless me !** exclaimed Mrs. Wilson (as she peep- 
ed through the blind of her bed-room window to see 
who was ringing at her gate,) " your upcle has 
brought that gentleman, Mr. What's his name, and 
a lady^ and here we have not a maid in the house even 
to open the gate '* " Dear, dear, what shall we do ?" 
returned Miss Patty. At the same instant running 
to a back window, she screamed out a request to her 
father in the garden, that he would open the door to 
the visitors. Mr. W. was never very prompt in his 
proceedings ; it was some time before he could be 
made to understand the reasons for this unusual and 
unexpected request, and still longer before he could 
manage to reach the house door. It was, however, 
opened just in time to prevent the retreat of the partf j 
and Mr. Wilson made a suitable apology for tm de^ 
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lay. He then proceeded up stairs to summon his wife 
and daughter. The moment he entered, Mrs. Wilson 
exclaimed, " How I do hate old bachelors ? They 
have no more reflection than blocks ? How could your 
brother think of bringing strangers here without let- 
ting me know ?" " Aye, it was very thoughtless to be 
^ure," calmly returned Mr. W. " but never mind, 
never mind,'' "You should have said we were not 
at home, Papa,'' observed Miss Wilson. Her father 
fixed his eyes stedfastly on her face. " Why, Patty,'* 
said he, " do you suppose I would tell a lie ?" Miss 
W. blushed, and muttered something in a low key 
about such sayings not being accounted lies. There 
was no time for argument ; for, however reluctant, 
both ladies were obliged to descend the stairs and 
introduce themselves to theiT visitors just as iliey tvere* 
And here we must mention a circumstance much to 
the credit of these two ladies — their constant habit 
of neatness and cleanliness made them always fit to 
be seen, ftes^ as they were. 

Though Mrs. Wilson was secretly resolved to give 
the old bachelor a good trimming for his inconsidera- 
tion, she was also resolved to assume an appearance 
of courtesy to her unoflending visitors. She suc- 
ceeded «o well in disguising her feelings, that Mr. 
Nichols and his daughter were spared the mortifica- 
tion of supposing themselves intruders. The alert- 
ness of Miss Patty well supplied the deficiency of 
servants to produce the tea apparatus. Mrs. Wilson 
secretly regretted that her silver tea pot and sugar 
bason were only bespoke, not yet sent home, by the 
silversmith. 

"I have given my two servants a holiday to go t* 
afair in the neighbourhood," observed Mrs. W. as 

E 
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she poured out her tea. " They set oflf at six this 
morning — I like to encourage servants by giving them 
a little pleasure now and thenJ^ ^' That's always^ 
sister," said Mr. Gregory, expecting a smile in retura 
for the readiness of his retort ; but had his retort 
really deserved the appellation of wit, he would have 
looked in vain for the smile of approbation. She 
continued — '' I must needs say, they neither of theoi 
deserve it; they are a couple of idle careless girls.'* 
Here Mrs. Wilson appearing disposed to enumerate 
more particulars than seemed necessary to Mr. W. he 
interrupted her with the rfemark — " Why, my dear, 
if that is the case, I must needs say too, that yoa 
have sent them to a bad school to mend their manners. 
Do you think they will learn industry and carefulness 
at a fair ?" Mrs, Wilsoft seemed now too much en- 
gaged by her tea-making concerns to attend to her 
husband's observation. Mr. Nichols therefore took 
up the argument. '' It is," said he, '' surprising to 
reflect upon the numberless errors we commit for want 
of a little consideration. We cry out against /o^y, 
and declare open war to vice; yet in the very 
midst of our declarations are frequently found the 
abettors of both, I am of your opinion, m^dam, that 
our servants should receive encouragement, if they 
behave well ; but in regard to my own, though I have 
no great reason to complain of their general conduct, 
I gave a decided negative to their request of attend- 
ding this fair, and that for their own sakes ; because 
r was convinced the pleasure found at such place# 
was ip fact detriment^ to their best interests. 

Mr. Nichols was too modest to relate the whole of 
his conduct towards his servants on this occasion, but 
we will do it for him. He summoued them into bis 
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presence, and in a plain and tififeetionate manner, set 
before them the evils and dangers attendant on saeh 
amusements. He then dismissed each with a small 
token of his generosity, with which each was so well 
satisfied, that they unanimously agreed, " master was 
right in what he said against fairs, and such like 
places." " Aye, aye,'* added the old coachman, who 
Hot being a party concerned in the request, was not 
summoned to the lecture, " the matter is Jou like 
what master does, as well as what he saysJ^ When 
the tea-table ceremonies were concluded, a walk in 
the garden was proposed and accepted. Leaving the 
grave elderly people to discuss various topics of sci- 
entific importance we will attend to the dialogue be- 
tween the young ladies, who detached themselves 
from the rest of the party, and arm in arm proceeded 
to a distant retired walk. Miss Wilson began — '' I 
^as rejoiced when a walk in the garden was proposed. 
Have you a friend*? It is what I want extreipely, and 
hope I shall find, now we are retired into the country." 
" I hope you will," returned Miss Nichols 5 " as for 
myself I have several ; besides my best friend, my 

father, I have too aunts, an uncle, a brother •" 

Miss N. was agoing to innumerate a longer list, but 
was interrupted by her lively companion with — "Pho ! 
I don't call fathers, aunts, uncles, brothers, friends, 
I mean one of your own age, not related, to whom 
yon can unbosom all your joys and sorrows, repose 
your most secret thoughts, and consult on all occa- 
sions P" Miss Nichols paused — ^for she never gave 
hasty answers to any questions ; at length she ob- 
served — '' I cannot say there is any person out of my 
family in whom I could repose the confidence you 
mention. I should think all my young aequain- 
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tances too inexperienced for such important offices." 
" Dear,'' rejoined Miss W. " how grave and consid- 
erate you are. Well then, you are just fit to be my 
friend 5 the first moment I saw you, I felt such an 
impulse of regard for you, as I cannot describe ; and 
you know these impulses have much to do with love 
and friendship." " Have they f " coolly replied Miss |i 
IVichols. " Have they," echoed Miss Wilson, " have 
they not ? Don't every novel we read say they have ?" 
" I can't tell," returned Miss N. " for 1 never read 
them." 

Miss Wilson expressed great surpr4&e at this infor- 
mation, and began to inquire what books her new 
friend studied. Miss Nichols ran over, as well as 
her recollection would permit, the title pages of her 
favorite authors. " Well," said Miss Patty, " I 
never read ane of those, and to say the truth, 1 never 
read at all till within these last three months ; but I 
am now gro>vn so very fond of reading that I shall do 
little else. I have subscribed to the circulating librarv. 
Here you see are two volumes," pointing to the seat 
of an arbour, into which they entered and seated 
themselves. " I have very little to finish of this sec- 
ond volume," continued Miss Patty, " so if you will 
have patience just while I skim it over, you shall, if 
you please, take them both home with you, and I will 
let you have the third and fourth volumes in a tew 
days." Miss Nichols appeared disposed to acquiesce 
in this proposal; and Miss W. began her operation 
of skimming, when the former casting an eye on the 

first page of the volume she opened^ exclaimed '' No 

that must not be ! it is contrary to the rules of the 
library for a subscriber to lend a book to a non-sub- 
scriber." "Never mind that," returned Miss W. 
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will know it ?" Miss Nichols had penetrating 
she fixed them on those of the fair speaker, at 
ime instant repeating the precept, ^^ Do as yoa 
d be done by." A blush overspread the couhte- 
i of Miss Patty. ^' How serious you are," said 
^^ on such a trifling matter." ^' Nothing is tri- 
" rejoined Miss Nichols, ^j where justice or hoB- 
is eoneemed. You and I perhaps may in n6 
rtant instance be templed to transgress its rules ; 
tiose trifling matters, as you term theft, are con- 
Hy occurring, and you know it is a declaration 
riptnre, ^ he that is fluthful in small thin^ will 
iithful in greater.' " Then relaxing from the 
i air of reproof, Miss Nichols .added-^^^ You 
now a specimen of what you are to expect if 
ake me for your friend. If you are willing that 
nld on all occasions speak iny mind, I will accept 

mr oflFered confidence 5 but if not- ." " Oh I 

say the word no^," eagerly interrupted her warm 
:ed conipanion ; ^' the freer you speak, the better 
11 love you." 

iss Wilson now began ia inquire into the mode in 
h Miss N. had been educated, at the same time 
idly disclosing her own deficiency in every branch 
namental knowledge. " I went," said she, '^ to 
y school in our neighbourhood, where nothing 
taught but English reading, writing, and work i 
Hy father insists upon these being all which ig 
isary for one in my situation of life. My m^tlet*, 
!ver, prevailed upon him to let me learn dahcing 

1 academy in the next street, where grown persons 
tai^ht. There I met with a ihost agreeable 

g lady, who lent die soihe of the sweetest poems, 

I ii^Yel or two. We shouM^Imake no dou)>t> 

^2 
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have ft)rmed a lasting friendship if I had not left 
London," " but," added Miss Patty, sighing deeply^ 
^' I shall now most likely never see her again." 

Persons accustomed to mark the various incidents 
of their lives, will freqoently find occasion to observe 
the mistaken views they have at different periods 
formed of objects conducive to their true happiness, 
and will rejoice in the disappointment of their fairest 
hopes. Had not Miss Patty formed a mistaken view, 
she would^ot have sighed on this occasion ; for the 
truth of the case was, that her separation from this 
young lady was thehappiest event possible, she being 
in every respect an unfit associate for one of her dis-^ 
position. 

Miss Nichols, upon the whole, was not displeased 
with her new acquaintance. The sprightliness of her 
manners, and the openness of her temper, seemed to 
compensate for want of information and elegance of 
deportment, for both which Miss N. was conspicuous 
Before they joined the elder branches of the famfff , 
the youug ladies perfectly well understood that for 
the future they were to be friends^ and of course, to 
visit frequently. 

In the mean while these elder branches of the two- 
families had formed a mutual esteem for each others- 
Mr. Nichols proposed to drive Mr. Wilson's new gi^ 
fur the first time to the French prison, about ten mile^ 
distant, where Mr. N. was well known, and belovedf 
as the benevolent reliever of temporal and spiritual^ 
wants. Mrs. Wilson, Qf course, was included in thed 
invitation, but she declined, si^ying she was resolveclJ 
her first ride should not be to a prison^ and rallied her^ 
husband on the ominous engagement. Miss Patty 
de^Uaed also^ but without assignintg any reason^— pro 
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bably the party was not exactly to her mind ; and. 
Mr. tjrregorj openly avowed enmity to all engage- 
ments of a sombre complexion. 

Alter the departure of Mr. N. and his daughter^ 
both the ladies opened on Mr. Gregory : and such a 
torrent of declamation was poured forth, not only 
against himself, but the whole fraternity to which he 
belonged, as must have overwhelmed the majority of 
them. Not so Mr. Gregory : he insisted that the error 
was all their own, in expecting from him forecast or* 
contrivance. " Why," says he, " the last time I was 
in London I ran up to the top of the monument before 
I recollected that I was mar-sighted^ and I ran down 
again before I bethought.myself that I had in my 
pocket an excellent spy-glass a friend made' me a^ 
present of the week before." Then snatching a kiss 
from each of the Is^ies, in token of reconciliation, Mr.. 
Gregory wisely decamped. 

" I know not how it is," exclaimed Mrs. Wilson^. 
" but one cannot be angry with that brother of yours^ 
five minutes together J' 
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Presuming upon the forgiveness of the two Jadies, 
Mr. Gregory ventured to call at his brother's the next 
day. Hc' found the family in some trouble and con- 
fusion, occasioned' by the behaviour of the two female 
servants, who having taken care to secure all the: 
wages due to them before their departure, had not^ 
deemed it necessary to return to their place. Mr» 
Gregory proposed mounting his horse and going in 



qu^Btohhlffiigitiires^to WhtckMi^. Wilson cdnseilted^ 
thottgli she said she anlj yrknt^d to kitoiv what was 
become of them as a matted of curiosity, f&r neithc£p 
of them shonld etiter her doors agaiti. Yoh av^ right 
cfh^^li perhaps thete, obsei'ved heir eoftdidel'ate part- 
tiet^ btitt i% is possible Soitie aceidetit ihky ha^e happen- 
ed to them, tiiiA if you find theni i^ distress, poot sonls^ 
do something for them, foi^otfeer. 

Mr. Gregory soon arrived at the scei^ of bnstle 
tod melrrimetit. During his tide he summoned all his 
po\rers of recollection in otder to describe aeenrately 
the persons of the rnn-aways. Having safely depos- 
ited his horse, and nfiade his first iUf^uiries at the inn^ 
he sallied forth to pry uito^ evety public-hou^e and 
bootli in the neighbourhood, but with^t success. 
Many young women of the description: mentioned had 
been seen, but no one had traced their footsteps. At 
length Mr. Gr^ory became an object, and his il^ui- 
ries a theme for amusement, and a general lattr|^h atid 
numerous witticisms went round the fair at his ex- 
pense. Undaunted by this circtimstance, the good- 
humoured bachelor still persisted in his researches 
till the evening, when despaii^ing of gaining the de- 
sired intelligence, and loth to leave a scene of sueh 
general amusement without some participatioB, he 
accepted the pressing invitation of a Merry- Andrew, 
who very obligingly offered him a seat in the f^ont 
i^w, and assured him that the best pujipet-show in 
England Vf^as to be exhibited in a i^w minutes. By 
tray of farther inducement he whispered in his ear, 
that betvt'een the acts a tady would sing. << Bift," oA* 
d^d he, ^^ I only mention this to my JHends as they 
eome in^ for if I was to finnoance it to th^ fair, my 

roodi would s«oii bt so fiill tbat tlie ft(wr n^sht gire 
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way.^ <^I hope there is no likelihood of thai,'* repli- 
ed Mr. Gregory, at the same time boldly defying dan- 
ger by entering. The room was not filled so'speedily 
or so numerously as Mr. G. was given to expect, and 
had not the report made in his ear excited his curiosi- 
ty, he would have yielded to his natural impatience 
of delay, and made his exit before the entertainments 
began. When the long expected liidy made her 
appearance^ Mr. G. felt still less inclined to depart : 
for who sbould she be but one of the lasses he was iii 
pursuit of, though dressed out so fine that at first sight 
he did not discover her. 6he performed her part quite 
to the satisfaction of the audience ; the strength of 
her voice, and her shewy person being amply equiva* 
lent, in their estimation, to scientifie melody and 
graceful movements. After the entertainment Mr. 
Gregory (though not without the intervention of a 
bribe to the master of the show), was admitted to a 
private audience- with the^ lady. Her confusion- may 
be easily imagined. Never did Mr. Gregory appear 
to greater advantage than while he was haranguing 
the mistaken girl upon the baseness of her conduct, 
setting before her the disgrace and dangers attendant 
on her present employment, and urging her to make 
as hasty a retreat from her present master as she 
had done from her former. To encourage her to this, 
he assured her he would maintain her till a respect- 
able service could: be procured for her, in case he 
eouMnot prevailon her late mistress to forgive her^ 
which he did not despair of. The girl heard him 
with attention, and made suitable acknowledgments' 
for his kindness, but was firm as adamant in her re- 
solution of abiding by her present profession. '' Why, 
B\rj* said she^ '^ I can earn more by one day's singing 
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than I ean fo j six moiiUis' Marking ; and the Merry- 
Andrew told me jast now, (and he has «een a ^reai 
deal of the world, having travelled the eonntry for 
twenty years), that by the time I had taken a lew les- 
sons of singmg, whieh his master intended when we 
should be a little at leisare, he had no doubt but I 
should be nearly as famons as Mrs. Catlio herself; 
and she earns more l^ one night's singing than maay 
honest tradesmen do throughout their hves/^ " Aye, 
'tis a Merry-Andrew's story,'' replied Mr. Gregory, 
'^ don't beKeye a word of it.'* Just as he spoke, in 
bounced the gentleman mentioned, who being jealous 
l»f this interview, had taken the liberty of listening to 
the eonvefsation, and hearing himself given the lie, 
Kke any iither gentleman, thought it neeessary to resent 
the affront. He boldly defied Mr. Gregory to single 
'oombat,at the same time ikitimattng by his attitudes 
die weapons he intended to employ. ' 

Notwithstanding this was the first ehallenge Mr. 
6. had ever received, he would most probably have 
declined the aeceptanee : but he was saved the impa- 
tation of «owat*diee by the ehallengers being hastily 
summoned by his master to attend his proper business 
on the outside boards. Mr. Gregory, kit onee more 
al(me with the lady, questioned her on the fate of her 
companion. Jenny replied, ^^ She has behaved much 
worse to my mistress than I have, for she all along 
intended to go off with a gentlemfein she met the ttvo 
Bunday evenings my mistress let her go out. I would 
not have done so fot* the world, for I am resolved to 
be an honest woman to the end of my life." Again 
Mr. Gregory urged the improbability of her ^on* 
tinning one in her present situation. He tasked her 
^ bow long she had be^ acqumted with this show- 
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master. ^ I hevers«e«^ h»ra in my life,'* returned she, 
^ 'till he come in yesterday to the pablic-house where 
I was singing to Jenny and the geftitleman ; and then 
he offered- me such a sight of money, if I would but 
eome and sing at his show, as made my ears tingle ; 
and the gentleman and Jenny said I should be the 
greatest fool in the parish if I did not accept of it. 
But, la. Sir !" exelaimed the fair songstress, " if you 
have sueh a vile opinion of the people and the calling 
'tis a wonder that yon gaye the money to seethe 
show." 

Possibly Mr. Glregory might not readily have 
found an answer to this last observation, but he was 
prevented from the attempt by the entrance of the 
show master, who informed him they were just going 
to begin again, and the lady would soon be wanted; 
that unless he would pay the price of admittance, 
which he would be proud to receive from his Honour,, 
he must beg his Honour to depart. Mr. Gregory did 
not hesitate which alternative to accept, and preven- 
ted by the presence of the master fk*om expostulating 
flirther with the girl j he hastily retreated. The Mer- 
ry-Andrew as he passed by him spoke a ffew sentences 
of what he termed wit ; but for want of acquaintance 
with such wits, their point wasJost upon Mr. 6. and' 
if inserted would, from the same cause, produce the 
same effect upoi^ our readers. 

Perhaps no one ever returned from a puppet-show 
in sueh a serious mood as Mr. Gregory. Though re- 
flection was far from being his eharacteristic, it now^ 
seemed forced upon him. He felt greatly for the 
poor deluded girl, and pictured to his imagination the 
scenes of vice and folly to which she would be exposed. 

The intelligence he had- to^ eomnHinteate to the 
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family was not altogether unexpected; for during his 
absence a boy had arrived, who was dispatched by 
the singing lady for her small wardrobe, with a mes- 
sage of duty to her mistress, and to inform h^r she 
had taken to a new business, and did not want iw 
character. Nothing was found belonging to the oth- 
er fugitive, which confirmed the account of her 
intention to depart. 

'' What Mr. Nichols said about servants going to 
fairs,'' remarked Mrs. Wilson, "was very just, though 
I thought it rather severe at the time." " Yes," 
added Mr. W. " and that rambling out of a Sunday 
evening too, you see is not right ; but, brother^ I won- 
der you did not give the show-man a bit of your m^ud. 
I have a great inclination to go to-morrow, and talk 
to him myself." "I beg you will not think of it," 
said Mrs. W. " I should be frightened to death at 
your encountering such people." Mr. Gregory also 
united in the request that he would let the matter re- 
main as it was. Doubtless he recollected the fierce 
looks of the Merry-Andrew. To divert his brother's 
attention he invited him to dine with himself the fol- 
lowing day, while the two ladies were employed in 
searching after new servants, and attending to domes- 
tic affairs. '^ Aye," replied Mr. W. " I want to spend 
a few hours at your apartment, for I wish to look 
over your library ; 'tis late in the day to begin read- 
ing, but better late than never. I can't always be 
gardening, and I must have something to do,^^ ^' You 
will have enough to do, if you read all my books," 
replied Mr. G. assuming a look which seemed to s^y^ 
" I am a man of reading, I assure you." 

As lovers of books will probably like to accompft- 
ny the two gentlemen into the library^ we^ for their 
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Bfitertaiiimeiit, relate the following observations and 
literary remarks which were made on the occasion. 

** Upon this top shelf,*' said Mr. Gregory, " stands 
Rapiii's History of England ; it is a prodigious large 
work as you may see ; he is the most elegant histori- 
an we have, and I believe the most correct.'* " Very 
likely," replied Mr. Wilson, " but I ara frightened at 
his bulk. Have you not a history on a smaller scale ? 
I should like to read the History of England." << To 
say the truth," returned Mr. G. " I have the same 
objection that you have to Rapin, and when I was 
last in town, I purchased an abridgment," putting 
into his brother's hand a volume, entitled. The His- 
tory of England, by way of question and answer, de- 
signed for the use of schools. '' Altogether agynueh 
too small," observed Mr. W. " I shoild like to see 
more of it than this, and I have done with school. 
Could you not have found a medium when you pur- 
chased ?*' • *^ I do not know that I could,'' returned 
Mr. Gregory. " Perhaps not," replied his brother. 
" Well, then, in this case I'll reverse the old maxim, 
and out of two evils chuse the greatest, so you may 
keep your questions and answers to yourself." 
^ Here is Telemachus," said Mr. Gregory, " a fine 
classical book. Don't yon recollect we had it at 
school ?" " I forget," returned Mr. W. " and, as I 
^aid before, I have done with school.*' " Then 'tis 
no use to recommend you this neither," observed Mr. 
Gregory, pointing to the Pantheon of Heathen Gods 
and Goddesses. ^' No, no, I have nothing to do with 
geds and goddesses," returned Mr. Wilson, as he ad • 
justed his spectacles on his face, and took a nearer 
survey of the title pages,. ^^ I am looking, brother, af- 
ter some sermons, or a book of that sort ; you have 

P 
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not discarded divinity I hope." " There's not much 
of that," replied Mr. Gregory, " mine is an entertain- 
ing library. I can hear sermons at church. I don't 
know that I have a godly book here, except Nelson's 
feasts and fasts." 

The elder Mr, Wilson sighed deeply as his brother 
made the above observation. Mr. Gregory inquired 
the cause ? " Ah ! brother," he answered, " have we 
not cause to sigh when we reflect how little pleasure 
we take in the be^t. things P I am too much like your- 
self — do not find my entertainments where I ought." 
Mr. G. hastily diverted his brother's attention by 
pointing to a large book, " There is Bailey's diction- 
ary," said he, " they talk of modem dictionaries^ but 
I sauione of them comes up to Bailey's." " A dic- 
tionl^ is a good thing in its place," observed Mr. "W. 
" I always have one by me when I write a letter. . I 
; believe no customer of mine can say they ever receiv- 
ed a word from me mis-spelt.'* '^ On this«helf,'' said 
Mr. G. "are some excellent novels; here is Tom 
, Jones, Roderick Random, Joseph Andrews, Peregrine 
— — ^." " Aye, aye," interrupted Mr. W. "there 
let them be. What have old men to do with novels ?'' 
" You are difficult to please, methinks," returned Mr. 
G. " Well, then, if you won't hear of my novels, we 
will go to the poet's corner.'* " I don't say that all 
novels are bad," rejoined Mr. Wilson, " but I recol- 
lect reading those you mentioned when a young man, 
and I thought their heroes mighty clever and agreea- 
ble, and wished myself like them 5 yet I remember 
too they were guilty of vices they should have been 
punished for, instead of rewarded with the greatest 
blessing in life — good wives. These stories and char- 
acters lesson our hatred of sin. I wonder their m- 
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tliors are not aware of sueli a dangerous effect.'' 
" The greatest excellence in a novel," replied Mr. 
Gregory, "is to exhibit natural characters, and 'tis 
universally acknowledged that the books in question 
do this in an uncommon degree." " I should think,' 
returned the more rigid moralist, " that the great ex- 
cellence of a novel ought to consist in recommending 
just principles, and not confounding the colours of 
right and wrong." 

Lest the opinion of our old gentleman should not 
possess suMcient weight to decide tlie argument, we 
subjoin a few lines from the more respectable author- 
ity of Dr. Johnson. 

" Many writers for the sake of following n^ut'e, 
so mingle good and bad qualities, in their pJHfp&l 
characters, that they are both equally consp^nous. 
We lose the abhorrence of their luults, because they 
do not hinder our pleasure, or regard them with kind- 
ness for being united to so much merit. Vice, for 
vice is necessary to be shewn, should always disgust ; 
Bor should the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of 
courage, be so united with it, as to reconcile it to the 
mind. The purpose of these writings is surely not 
only to shew mankind, but to provide that they be 
seen hereafter with le^s hazard ; to teach the means 
of avoiding the snares which are laid. by treachery 
for innocence, without infusing any wish for that su- 
periority with which the betrayer flatters his vanity ; 
to give the power of counteracting fraud, without the 
temptation to practice it ; to initiate youth by mock 
encounters in the art of necessary defence, and to in- 
crease prudence without impairing virtue."* 

The two gentlemen turned their eyes to the poet's 
corner. ** Here are some odd volumes of Pope," saiil' 
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Mr. Gregory, " he is esteemed a good poet." ** I 
have heard of him," replied Mr. Wilson. " He 
wrote the Essay on Man, did he not?" "Yes," re- 
turned Mr. G. " and on woman too. If half what he 
says against them are true, I am fully justified in* re- 
maining a bachelor." " Very silly," observed Mr* 
Wilson, " to write against women. Poor «ouls ! they 
have enough to encounter besides railing authors. I 
suppose he was a bachelor himself, was he not E" '' I 
believe he was," returned Mr. G. " Then," said the 
married critic, ^^ he was quite unqualified to write 
about woraeUi" " Here is another poet corapliBte,'' 
resumed Mr. Gregory, "the immortal Shakespeare." 
— " AjBj we are all immortal ; awful reflection !" ob- 
servdHMr. Wilson. " Twelve volumes, complete 
inde^^Dut you may put them amongst yonr school- 
books for me. I have done with plays.^^ " When I 
offer at a pun, brother,*' remarked Mr. Gregory, " you 
remind me ^tis the lowest species of wit : but I see. 
you can indulge in one yourself to the disparagement 
af my authors. Well, as your playing days are over, 
here is Milton for you." " I have not lived to these 
years," replied Mr. Wilson, " without reading Mil- 
ton. It is just ^ch a poem as a christian ought to 
\vrite. I am told there is another poet too, who wrote 
like a christian, Cowper, I think, was his name. 
Have you his works?" "No, no 5" replied Mr. Greg- 
ory, " that gentleman's mus& wears methodises shoes^ 
so I have nothing to say to her." Mr. Wilson smil- 
ed. " Is that a scrap of your poetry, brother," said 
he. " No^ upon my honour,'* he replied. " 'Tis bor- 
rowed from the author of the poems hin^self.*' " Nay 
then," observed Mr. Wilson, "if he owns to the 
wearing of methodist^s shoes, I dare? say he can giirtj 



irgood reason for putting them on.*' "I will next 
sJiew you my bargain," resumed Mr. Gregory, **I 
gave only five shillings for these four volumes eon- 
taining Virgil's £neid. So it is for a parcel of ig- 
noramuses (o attend auctions of books. Because the 
outsides were a little soiled, they declined bidding. 
But I knew Virgil was not to be despised for boing > 
sliabbily dressed." *' One may pick up a bargain 
sometimes at an auction in a fair and lionest way," 
returned Mr. W. " but that practice of hunting out 
£c#r tliem among shopkeepers, which too many people 
uphold, is extremely injurious to the honest trader ; 
and indeed the bargain-hunter himself is often caught 
in a trap.'* Mr. Gregory laughed. " To confess the 
truth," said he, '' I was a little taken in mysi|l|L for 
on looking the books over, I found several pa^l de- 
ficient. However, it was the least interesting part of 
, the poem, and one may spare a little from such a long / 
story." " Is the story true or false ?" asked Mr. 
Wilson. " Partly truth and partJy fiction," replied 
Mr. G. " That's a bad plan," observed Jiis brother, 
" if 1 were to write it should be eitlier one or the other, 
for how are unlearned readers to separate them r" 
Mr. Gregory laughed again, and with an air border- 
ing on ridicule, observed it was a pity his brother had 
not been at Virgil's elbow when he wrote the Eneid. 
" You may laugh at the notion if you like,'' replied 
he, ^' but 'tis my opinion, if plain common sense was 
always at the elbow of genius, to give it a bob often- 
er than it does, the learned worla would not be the 
worse for it. However, I have no right to quarrel 
with an autjior I have never read, so I'll look into 
him, if you please." With the exception of some 
odd volumes of the Spectator, Rambler, and Guar- 
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dian, the rest of Mr. Gregory's library consisted of a 
Tast number of pampbl^ts and magazines. These, 
he said, were his fayorite reading, " for," added he, 
'^ they give one a general knowledge of every thing. 
'^ Those," pointing to a pile in the comer of a shelf^ 
" are what I call ray puzzlers. Th'ey contain unan-^ 
swerable objections to Christianity.*' Mr.. Wilson 
started with surprise, and looked much concerned at 
this remark of. his brother's. "Surely," said he, 
^' you do not believe the objections ta be unanswera- 
ble ?*' " Why, not altogether," replied he, " though, 
as I said before, they are puzzlers." " And to what 
purpose do you puzzle yourself .»^" asked Mr. Wil- 
son. " Do these writers offer you any thing better to 
live aj|d die by than the Christian faith ?" " Oh 1" 
returnea Mr. Gregory, who now seemed in haste to 
(}uit an argument like to take so serious a turn, '' I 
only look into them now and thc^n by way of amusing « 
myself with their ingenuity." ^* Have a care, bro- 
ther," said Mr. Wilson, "how you trifle with sucli 
important subjects. I would not venture to read de- 
istical books on any account; we need every help to 
strengthen our faith, not to weaken jit ; at least I 
speak for myself." 

Mr. Wilson departed with the Eneid in his pockety 
'which, he said, if he did not like himself, perhaps 
the ladies might, especially when informed it was a 
bargain. 

He had the satisfaction to hear, on his return home> 
that his new acquaintance Mr. Nichols, had called, 
with the proposal of driving him in his new gig for 
the first time the following day. He accepted the 
friendly offer with much , pleasure. " I am greatly 
!iiirprised/' said he? " at the kind notice this gentle- 
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man takes of me ; I could never have expeeted sueh 
from one of his rank, wealth and learning." '' I ami 
not so much surprised iEit the notice he takes of you, 
my dear,*' returned Mrs. Wilson, '' but his conde- 
scending to speak so freely to me is surprising, for 
in general these learned gentleman despise women of 
my description*" " I fancy," replied Mr. Wilson, 
'^ that people of the greatest information despise no- 
body, and that pride is seldom attached to real gentle- 
fblks. I have made this remark in my mind when^ 
I- lukve stood behind my counter serving my cns^-^ 
tomers." 



CHAP. vm. ^ 

Bt this time, we^ presume, our readers ais^ awarr 
that whenever Mr. Nichols or his daughter are intro- 
duced, it is more with a view to their instruction than 
their entertainment. There are no eccentricities in 
their characters to excite a smile, nor novelties in their 
opinions for speculative amusement. They will, con- 
sequently, be prepared for the solid serious discourse 
they will meet with in this- chapter, which passed 
between Mr. Nichols and Mr. Wilson, during the dieiy 
they spent together on the excursion proposed in our* 
last. 

A couple of old men ambling along in a one-horse- 
gig ! What can they possibly find to talk about worthy 
of attention ? We will skip it over-p-one, two, four, 
six pages. I^faere is no end of it ! 

Now should we be so unftrtunate as to- fall into the 
Bands 4)f such readers, we really must take the liberty 
of telling them before they begin to skip, tl^at they 
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are nether sensihle nor polite. If thej were sensible 
they would surely wish to attend to good eonyersation, 
and if they were polite they eertainly would not treat 
with eontempt two sueh respectable and worthy old 
gentlemen. But we are not discouraged. MLy/'JH 
not skip. And in the hope of gaining their attention 
we proceed with alacrity. 

^ DonH make it late, my dear; remember your- 
rheumatism, and the damps of the evening,'' was- 
the last sentence repeated by Mrs. Wilson, as the 
two gentlemen drove from the door. A nod and a. 
smile were the only answer she received. 

The weather was extremely favourable for the ex- 
cursion, the heat being happily tempered by cooling 
breezes, and the rays of tlie sun excluded by the quick 
suceessiSn of clouds passing over-its surface, yet not 
of a description to excite fears of impending showers 
to the M^ary traveller. " Sir,*' said Mr. Nichols, 
" if agreeable to you I will drive slowly, as being a 
pace, more fiivourable to conversation, as well as re- 
viewing the country.'* "Just so,if you please. Sir," 
replied Mr. W. " I dislike hurry extremely.'* " AM 
nature smiles around us," observed Mr. N. " How 
would the fine imagination of Mr. Hervey paint these 
beautiful scenes, and draw from them reflections of 
the sublimest nature. Well, he and millions more are 
removed to brighter scenes, and zre<|;emain animated 
by their examples to anticipate a jo^^ul meeting. As- 
the poet beautifully expresses it^ a 

We claim acquaintance with the skies ^ 
Upward our spirits hourly rise, 

And there our thoughts employ : 
When heaven shall sign our g^and release^ 
We are no strangers to the place^ 

The business, or the joy. 
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«*Tkcse are fine words," said Mr. Wilson, «I 
msli I coald enter into the spirit of them. But alas I 
I have no great aequaintanee with heavenly things, 
and ani^not a fit companion even for the saints on^ 
earth. The utmost I ean say of myself is, that I 
desire to be religious." . 

'^ The person who can sii^cerely say thus mueh," re-- 
tiirned Mr. Nichols^ ^' I have no doubt, will be enabled 
to go further. To desire exeellenle must necessarily be 
the first step towards acquiring it. Such an one will seek- 
t» be religious^ and 'he that seeketh findeth." ^'But 
may they not seek too late ?'' rejoined Mr. W. ** Oh ! 
it is an awful thing to reflect that sixty years have 
rolled over our heads, and we are yet nnfit for heav- 
en." " Will you permit me, my dear Sir," resumed 
Mr. Nichols, '^ to inquire what your ideas are on that 
important question, la what consists a fitness forhea- 
ven ?" " Most willingly," returned Mr. W. " the 
qoestion is, I imagine, easily answered. Could I lay 
my hand upon; my heart, and say I had kept God's 
commandments all my life, and lived to his glory, and 
studied the good of my fellow creatures continually, P 
should have no scruple in saying I was fit for heaven. 
But, Sir, the case is widely different with me. It is- 
true I have not been dishonest in my dealings ; I have 
attended my church pretty regularly, and done a few 
good things in my life, but I have reason to have sad 
misgivings about my worthiness, and this mars my 
comfort. It keeps from the sacrament, nay it keeps 
me from private prayer, for I often rise from my knees 
saying, how can such an one as I expect to be heard ? 
Sir, excepting to my dear wife I never spoke so free-« 
ly Us any one on this subject ; she, good soul ! is not 
an impartial judge, and being good herself, conclud^»v 
I.^WttotJ* 
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^' Your language,'' returned Mr* Nicfaols, ^^ is that 
of a humble and a contrite heart, whieh will not, we 

are assured^ be despised. The first step in religion 
is knowledge of ourselves, and this knowledge must 
ever produce cenviction of sin. Ignorance and self- 
righteousness are inseparable. They keep us awaf^ 
from the Saviour, who came not to call the righteous 
(that is, those who imagine themselves righteous), 
but sinners to repentance." 

« This may be true. Sir," rejoined Mr. W. « but 
Ihen our repentance should be so sincere and uniform 
as to deserve the acceptance of Christ. For myself, 
I often doubt whether I have repented at all. If I 
could say with confidence. Lord, I have repented of 
my past sins, believed on thy name, and am now 
keeping all the commandments, I should be happy, 
and suppose I had a title to the promises made ii 
scripture to the righteous." 

" It is surprising," said Mr. Nichols, " to observe 
what mistaken views we form of truth. Now it is 
undoubtedly true^ that unless we repent ef our sins^ 
believe in Christ, and keep God's commandments, we 
have noVight to the application of scripture promises. - 
Yet as you have stated the matter, I conceive only the 
self-righteous could agree with you ; and that is a 
character condemned by Christ himself. You talk of 
such a sincere and uniform repentance as to desertfe 
his acceptance. Now scripture no where supposes 
such an one. Christ is there declared to be the au- 
thor and finisher of faith, and appointed especially 
^to give repentance and remission of sins.' Not to 
multiply teits, these two are surely enough to over- 
throw all idea of self-sufficiency in the work of repen- 
taifce and faith; both are the gifts of God, consequently 
^ust be sought from not brought to a throne of grace. 
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When they are, imparted, they are, from the^remains 
ef corruption and other impediments, very imperfect 
in the best of christians, and the expression used by 
a prelate of our church is not too strong, when he 
says, '' Our repentance needs to be repented of, and 
our tears want washing in the blood of Jesus." 

Mr. Wilson paused for a considerable time, and 
seemed lost in reflection ; at length he resumed the 
subject. *' Why, Sir,'* said he, " if this" be the true 
state of the case, I see no reason why I should stay 
away from the sacrament." 

'' Stay away, my dear Sir 1" echoed Mr. Nichols, 
" why, you are of the only description for whom the 
prdinance was intended ; for you seem to be one who 
ean sincerely adopt the expression, ' The remem- 
brance of our sins is grievous, and the burthen of them 
intolerable.' Consequently you can have no scruple in 
joining the humble communicant in declaring that they 
l^presume not to come to the Lord's table trusting in 
their own righteousness, but in his manifold and great 
mercies.' Thus far, Sir, the words of your church 
justifies your attendance, and I am confident that the 
scriptures will do the same. I will, if you please, 
lend yon a treatise ortwo on this subject, written by 
judicious and pious authors." ^ I have read the pre- 
paration-book," replied Mr. W. '^ and complied with 
all the rules there recommended, but when the Sunday 
eame, have still thought myself* unworthy. Such 
wandering thoughts while -reading the prayers and 
meditations I believe were never experienced by 'any 
one else. So far from being fit for the ordinance, I 
was constrained to beg pardon for the vile manner of 
my preparation, and defer, staying till I should do it 
.better. Thus I have gone on from month to month 
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Tind from year to year, yet very uncomfortable, l^now- 
ing I am negleeting a positive command." 

" And so you might to the end of your life,*' re- 
plied Mr. Nichols, "for you are expecting salvatien, 
I plainly perceive, from the covenant of works instead 
of grace *^ " I don't know what you mean by the worfl 
covenant,'' returned Mr. W. " to the grace of God 
I am much indebted ; but fur that I should long since 
have been cut off for my numberless transgressions, 
not to mention the temporal blessings his grace has 
bestowed." 

<^ Sir," resumed Mr. N. " If you don't fully un- 
derstand my terms, I do your meaning J I trust we 
'have both' been taught of God, but with this difference, 
1 have been placed in a sphere favourable to the ac- 
quisition of religions knowledge, and you have not. 
In consequence, I have^from early youth enjoyed the 
privilege of gospel liberty, and you have been sliut 
up in legal bondage.'* 

" You seem. Sir,*' rejoined Mr. Wilson, "to know 
much of the scriptures. It is said a * way-faring 
man, though a fool, shall not err therein.' Perhaps 
you can ^explain how it happens that numbers do err 
so much notwithstanding they are described Ho be so 
plain and easy to understand." 

" I will offer you my ideas on the subject,** return- 
ed Mr. N« " I imagine our errors in misnnderstand- 
ing the word of God arise chiefly from onr not being 
^'ay-faring men. ' That is, from want of sincerity of 
lieart and simplicity of understanding. Numbers bring 
pre-conceived notions of their own or of their parents, 
«nd instead of forming their opinions from the Bible, 
seek from the Bible a justification of their opinions. 
Others are disposed to believe only a part of scrip- 



tore, . and to reject all that is mggUrious, Yet an 
«^ostle declares ^greatisthe mystery of godlii\es8/ 
and angels are r^resented as desirous of looking into 
th^ mysteries of redemptimi. Not to mention the nnm- 
hers who reject it merely hei^uise it condemns their 
eondoetand dispositions.'' 

" If I know myself,'' replied Mr- W. "I do not 

helongto either of these - descriptions. I never re» 

inember hearing my parents* speak at all upon re- 

ligidiis.miljects. They took me with them to church 

oeeasionally, and I recollect I used to wonder that 

ttotluBg ererj^sed concerning what the parson had 

been talking about. I have therefore no prejudices 

nf my patents or my own to bring to the Bible. I 

hare not such a stock of knowledge in this poor head 

of mine a& to lead me into the temptation of cavilling 

atJBftysteries. Gtoddidnot see proper to make man so 

wiseas hiv»self$ ^o,of course, he can't comprehend 

kis.aalare, works, and ways. But notwithstanding 

this9 1 am sure ; I do err from some cause or other. I 

r^ad the Bible with very little profit, and I hear ser- 

inoiis with still less. I seldom open the Bible withput 

neeting . with aome verse I cannot understand, and 

never^kear a-:seraaon but it puts me out of humour 

with aotyself. Solomon says ^ the ways of wisdom, 

(by which 1 presum ehe means the ways of religion), 

are -ways of pleaiiantness, and all her paths are 

peace.' Here, then, iS' a text I do not understand, for 

i thiak there is not ^much peace or pleasantness in my 

fdigion." 

'^ There i» much reflection and self-knowledge in 
it though," retarned Mr. Nichols, '^ which will doubt- 
leosinthe end lead you to peace and pleasure. As 
IJunreinotlieard the.semoiis you, allude tQ, I cannot 
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determine on their merits, bat I madt hazard a eon- 
jeetare that they eould not abound in evangelieal in^ 
struetion, or sneh a mind as yours would not have 
been sent home merely dissatisfied with itself. But I 
will not quarrel with the ' sdns of thunder.' I wisk 
we had more of them in our churehes, and that their 
congregations, like yourself, returned dissatisfied to 
their houses ; for in that case I am sure they will lis- 
ten to the ^ sons of consolation.' As you do not ap- 
pear in the least disposed to join the cavillers of the 
day in setting up reason above revelation, I am a little 
surprised that you should complain so much of not ub- 
derstanding the Bible." 

" Why, Sir," replied Mr. Wilson, ** you must know 
I read but little, but that little I am very anxious to 
comprehend, and, in general, a good plain book is lev- 
el to my capacity. I €nd many verses in the Bible 
which I can make nothing of; how comes this when 
it is said ^ he who runs may read.' '' It would be 
very surprising," resumed Mr. Nichols, ^ if, with the 
circumscribed information yon represent yourself pos- 
•essed of, you did not meet with some passage of 
scripture incomprehensible. They often allude to an- 
tient customs and phrases which persons acquainted 
with history can best explain, and a good commenta- 
tor would clear op every difficulty of this nature. It 
is only the parts immediately connected with finih 
and practice which * he who runs may read,' and 
these are the parts we should be chiefly anxious to 
understand.*' " You say true. Sir,*' replied Mr. Wil- 
son, "I •'cannot recollect but one verse relating to 
faith or practice which has puzzled me greatly, and 
that I was told was of a doubtful interpretation, 
two of the words being in Italics, which shewed 
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they were not in the original. The words without the 
[taliss are delightful^ and would have made me hap- 
py had I not been so puzzled by them. When the 
Almighty condescended to appear to Moses, in answer 
to his petition ^ shew me thy glory,' he is said to have 
descended in a cloud, and to have proclaimed himself 
' The Lord, the Lard God merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
jttilty."— " Now, Sir," continued Mr. Wilson, " this 
ast clause of the verse seems to contradict the former, 
o I eoilclude here is a false translation.'' 

^^ I should be sorry indeed," replied Mr. Nichols, 
* if the important doctrine of the atonement rested 
olely on this text of scripture; but in connection 
rith numerous others, it may be misinterpreted, or an 
llosion to it. The words in Italics, which -are 
lecessary to complete the sense of the clause, the 
irhole of which must otherwise be rejected, need not 
lake you uneasy, if you believe that the Saviour was 
ppointed as a sacrifice for sin." '^ Which I certain- 
y do," returned Mr. Wilson, " for the prayer-book 
A well as the Bible says so* But how has this text 
ny reference to that doclrlne ?^" 

" The vicarious sufferings of Christ," resumed Mr. 
fiehols, ^^ contain one of the most mysterious doc- 
rines of scripture, and for that reason many persons 
c^ect it. They ask, why the Father should require 
aeh^a sacrifice, and how the sufferings of the inno* 
ent can atone for the transgressions of the guilty, 
lat the plain language of seripture is ^ it pleased the 
leather to bruise him, and put hin\to grief, to lay up* 
n him. the iniquity of his peofde^ that by bi9 stripe; 
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they should be healed. And having put awaj sin^ hf' 
the sacrifice of himself, he is become the author of 
salvation, and the mediator of that, new covenant by 
which God can be ^ jast while he is the justifier 
of those who believe in Jesus.^ He is tilierefore the^ 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, although he does 
not clear the guilty^ seeing he has exacted from their 
surety the penalty due to their transgressions." 

Mr. Wilson now remained silent for a considerable^ 
tame, and his friend was content that he should^ as he 
appeared deeply engaged in contemplation^ he hoped^ 
on the subject they were discussing. He was not 
mistaken in his conjecture, for Mr. Wilscm resumed 
the conversation by remarking^ "I am greatly, obli- 
ged to you. Sir, for the light you have thrown on this 
text^ Indeed, I seem to understand the dootrine itself 
in a clearer way than formerly. I have been sup- 
posing myself a bankrupt (though I have reason to 
te thankful I never was one in reality), thrown intft 
prison by my creditor, and my debts nobly defrayed 
by somekind benefactor, in.such a case jtistice as well 
as mercy would be engaged in my favour." 

'^ Undoubtedly,'* returned Mr^ Nichols, " but the 
case is not exactly parallel, for iu such an one your 
love and gratitude would be due only to your benefac* 
tor, whereas the scripture doctrine of the atonement 
represents both Father and Bon as eqtmUy entitled to 
that love and gratitude. - This i»a truth which should^ 
ever be kept in view, in order to our entertaining a 
rational as well as scriptural conception of the sub- 
ject." 

Mr. Nichols pursued the theme, and had the satis- 
faction of findings the longer it was pursued, the deep« 
er was his frientPa attention riveted,, and the ntore was 
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Kis understanding^ enlightened. We are deterred 
from laying the whole of this conversation before our 
readers, from the consideration that much abler pens 
have already discussed the subject, and acknowledge 
our aim in this history is chiefly to excite rather than 
to gratifif a spirit of inquiry on the all-important sub- 
ject of scripture doctrines. 

The two gentlemen were at length roused from 
their argument by a sharp whistle, followed by a 
coarse voice, vociferating, '^ Halloo I while you stand 
still in a narrow lane^ who is to make their' way out 
of it ?" Mr. Nichols hastily looked round, and dis- 
covered a neighbouring Esquire of fox-hunting re^ 
nown, who, mounted on a prancing nag, was about to 
pass the chaise with some difficulty, it being incon- 
veniently situated in the middle of the lane. They 
received a cloud of dust and a rough compliment to 
their taste, as he galloped by them. ^' I had no idea," 
said Mr. Wilson, " that we icere standing still." 
" Nor I neither, really," returned Mr. Nicliols, look- 
ing for his whip, which he soon discovered at the bot- 
tom of the carriage. The fact was, that while the 
master was engaged by conversation, his humble ser- 
vant the horse, chose his own pace for travelling. 
From a gentle trot, he changed into a kind of ambling 
motion, whieh degenerated into a sober waUc^ and at 
length ended in a standing dose, which had lasted 
about ten minutes, when the squire overtook him. 
The only punishment he received for this sad beha- 
viour was a whisk across his ears, and a command 
^' Go on Bobby." This had the desired effect, and 
once more regaining the gentle trot they had unawares 
lost, the two gentlemen soon came in sight of the edi- 
fice which was to terminate their short joomey. ^^ Wa 

02 
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won't tell brother Gregoiy this ndvcBture o# oets,'^ 
observed Mr. Wilson, " he will laugh, and some how- 
or other, one does not like to be laughed aU" *^ Laogh, 
mj §ood Sir,''^ rejoined Mr. Nichols, " the biographer 
of a man of genius woulfl not wish for a better op- 
portunity than sneh an adventure would afford him 
for honourable mention. Whj, Sir, the first wits oi 
tiie age would laugh at the world if ^they supposed it 
always gave them eredit for knowing what they were 
about " 



CHAR IX. 

No sooner was the person of Mr. Nichols discov- 
ered from the prison windows, than the gate flew open, 
and an attendant appeared to take charge of the horse 
and chaise. The master of this formerly gloomy 
mansion soon made his appearance, and welcomed the 
two gentlemen with an air which proved to Mr. Wil- 
son that his friend was considered as no common 
Tisitor. . V ' 

Perhaps some may express a surprise at the^words, 
fbrmerly gloomy mansion, and question whether a 
prison must not always necessarily assume that title. 
Happily there are few circumstances of human woe 
excluded fWim the possibility of alleviation, and Brit- 
ish benevolence does not confine itself to its own coun- 
trymen. This prison had been visited by several 
individuals, whose joint efforts towards the relief of 
these sons of adversity had rendered them as eomfort* 
able as the natlire of their situation could admit# 

Fini tMBe » party of mst neble yisitors^ wh« 
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preseated the poor ignorant Frenehmen with a book 
:hej had never read before, although ita contents were 
professedly believed bjr them. Thtse were followed 
\xy another party, consisting of persons of wealth, , 
^nius, and piety, all enlisted in support of- the saered 
volume, to whieh they added -a few pi/blications to- 
^ueidate and enforce its contents, translated into the 
French language for the occasion. Another party, 
announced their willingness to call, if desired, under 
the endearing title of ' the sick man's friend;' and 
many, whose modesty declined the avowal of their 
namesy remitted occasionally clothing and other ne- 
cessaries. Besides all these visitors, who appeared 
amongst them exclusively for the purpose of doing 
them good, others actuated by less noble principles 
were eminently useful; for that insatiable passion 
eommon to all ranks, called curiosity, is sometimes 
associated with public utility. The welcome reception 
Mr. Nichols received was not eonfined to the master 
of this mansion^ As he passed the inhabitants, each 
countenance beamed with com^acency, and spoke- 
the eloquent emotions, of gratitude. Mr. Wilson was 
delighted with the general neatness and good man* 
agement apparent, and still more gratified to observo 
the industry and ingenuity displayed amongst them. . 
He made some purchases of what he thought would 
be acceptable to his ladies at heme, and also induce 
them to accompany him on his next visit to this hpuse 
of honest industry. For the first time in his life he 
regre^d he did not understand French, as he observ- 
ed Mr. Nichols earnest^ convetsing with some of the 
prisoners) whose expressive gestures indicated tht 
interest they took in the conversation; 

The gei^ateft ft4i»ttnie4 ftom tiie prism (o v 
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neighbouring inn, to await the cool breezes of the 
eveuing and the repose of the gentle Bobby, who, not- 
withstanding his late behaviour, had not forfeited their 
good opinion, nor was deemed unworthy of their care 
and attention. Mr. Wilson now took occasion to 
question his friend on the subject of his conversation 
with the prisoners.- — " That man," replied Mr. Nich- 
ols, ^^ you saw the most earnestly engaged in conver- 
sation with me, is the oldest prisoner we have, and 
possesses superior abilities to the generality. I found 
him on his first arrival a zealous catholic, sullen and 
reserved when I spoke to him of his religion ; yet^ 
like most bigots, ignorant of the doctrines for which 
he furiously contended. The strength, however, of 
his understanding, and a penetrating genius, which 
were easily discoverable, led me to hope that he might 
be prevailed on at least to inquire after truth ; for 
sense and genius are seldom content with other peo 
ple^s inquiries. By dint of reasoning I soon gained 
two great poitits, which once gained with a Roman 
catholic, every other may be anticipated, namely, 
That priests have no exclusive right to dictate in mat- 
ters of conscience, and that the whole of the Bible 
should be read by the laity. He has since informed 
me he was *much struck with the candid subniiission 
of my principles to his examination, so opposite to 
what he had been accustomed to, for His the character 
of false religions to dismiss candour and free inquiry. 
The perusal of the unadulterated word of God con- 
vinced him of the errors of popery ; and I have good 
reason to hope that a divine blessing accompanied 
the perusal, which has also convinced him of the 
truth of protestantism. He is a man of strong feel- 
ings, and the agitation you must have disemitd in 
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his msiiiiieT waa^ oeeasioiied by hig grateful adinawl*^ 
edj^oaieiits for the coneern I hare taken in his spirit aal 
interests, and his regret that his wife and children^ 
were not partakers with him/' ^' Ah, poor fellow ?" 
exclaimed Mr. Wilson, ^ imprisoned and withoat his^ 
i;)rife«..how cottld I support such an evil/' A disser*- 
tation here followed on the horrors of war, and both 
gentlemen appeared sensible of the unspeakable bles- 
sings bestowed oa their native island^ amidst the 
devastations of the surrounding nations, and repro*- 
hated the discontented spirit evinced by som^ under 
the pcessure of necessary expenses^ Fr^^m this subject 
Mr. Nichols made a traaisition t^lhat spiritual war- 
fare waged by the'christian against the wprld, the 
fiesh, and the great adversary of souls. ^^ A battle," 
said he, '^ which none but God can fight ft>r him^and 
in which he is made victorious only ' through himu 
that has loved him.' An armour indeed is provided,^, 
which he is commanded to put (m, and if he neglectr 
t# do so he will not only be unsuccessful, but justl;]^ 
eondemned by that Almighty Commander, who hasr 
a right to ordain the means of defeiH3e as much as t^ 
crown them with victory.'^ 

. Hacppy those who are disinclined to^ explore the 
regions of controversy. Their unsophisticated mindiai 
will eut the Gordian knots, which others vainly at- 
tempt to untie. They calmly wait for eternity to 
explain the nature of eternal counsels and decrees. 
8ttch was Mr. Wilson^ and in consequence the sim-- 
pie and scriptural arguments alone used by Mr*^ 
Nichols were to him conelusivei "Thus it iswriten," 
with bim solved each solecism, and stopped the^urrent 
of every religisus argument. Nothing was wanting to 

enaitre hi? peace gad 6«mfiKri but that self-appropri*. 



ating faith whiek hmnan reasonings eannot impart^ 
This, Mr. Niehols well knew, was the Gift of God : 
hut from tke observations whieh dropped from his 
friend in the course of this dajr'g eonversation, he saw 
good reason to hope the period was not far distant 
when he would be enabled to adopt the triumphant 
language of the Apostle and sayj <^ He has loved me 
and given himself for 7ft6." 

Nothing worthy of recital occurred during the ride 
home. Mr, Nichols being more attentive to Boblrf^ 
Bobby was more attentive to his aduty, nd acquitted 
himself to his master's satisfaction. Whatever domes- 
tic trials Mrs. Wilson might experience during her hus- 
band's absence, she always received him on his return 
witk a smile of complacency* To her usual question, 
of ^^ How have you paised the day ?" he replied, 
*^ had you been with me I should have pronounced it 
one of the happiest days of my life. This gentleman 
does indeed deserve the title my brother gave him fer 
wisdom, and I'm truly glad t have been introduced to 
his acquaintance." ^^I am agreebly surj^rised," replied 
Mrs. W. " to see you return so well pleased with 
your companion, for the old lady we met the other 
day on our walk has been here, very obligingly to 
offer us her acquaintance. I told her where you was 
gone, and who you was gone with. She said she was 
sorry you were alone with Mr. Nichols, as most likely 
lie would teaze you with religious subjects ^ he had 
done so once when he called on her, and made her 
miserable for a week." " I wonder what he could say 
to her," replied Mr. W. ^^ I'm sure he has said noth* 
ing to me to-day. likely to make me miserable, but 
quite the reverse. I can hardly believe the good news 
be has told me, yet he seemed to prove it all firom 
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seriptore.'' " I a/sked her,"' resumed Mrs. Wilson, 
^^ but she said she had quite forgotten it now : only she 
had ever sinee avoided being alone with the gentle- 
man, though she saw he had sought to be so several 
times." " Poor lady !" said Mr. Wilson, " I'll seek 
oeeasion too, and endeavour to convince her she must 
have niisunderstood the matter, for I can't bear to see 
people unhappy." Mr. Gregory just then entering, he 
asked him if he thought they should like the acquain- 
tance of Mrs. Shuffle. ^' As to liking aequaintan- 
ees," replied Mr. Gregory, ^^ that's seldom thought 
about among visiting people ; I don't like her myself 
and had resolved to quarrel with her, she used me so 
abominably ill the last time we met ; but' on second 
thoughts I altered my mind, for I like to go to her 
parties, though I have no esteem for her ; 'tis change 
of place^ and though I don't care five farthings for 
any one I meet there, yet 'tis vaHety, and helps to 
pass off time." ^^ That's a sort of visiting that won't 
suit me," observed the elder Mr. Wilson, '' if I change 
my place I wish it to be for the better, and^f I don't 
like an acquaintance I think my own fire side far pre- 
ferable to theirs. I have been obliged to spend some 
hours in company with peoplel[ did not like, because 
they were customers, to be complimented, but that 
time's past, thanks to a kind Providence which has 
made me independent." Mr. Gregory smiled at his 
brother's obsolete ideas, and the subject of visiting 
was dismissed. 

The satisfaction which this day's excursfon afford- 
ed to Mr. Nichols w^ equals to that experienced by 
Mr. Wilson. He was greatly pleased with his plain 
sense, but above all with that humility of heart which 
he considered as the ground-work of ejery other 




eliristiaii graee. He.^xperieMdlitoouIl that toBh 
plaoeney .\fliich tIteTeeolketion of the weilnsfpest ^j 
exeites, unmixed with the tligfateat .tbetnre of vfqpirit- 
aal pride or ^elf-applame ; for he we)l knew the 
gouree ftom whence the ability and thci inclination to 
do good was derived. rPhongh he was now :£Mt de- 
•seending into the vale of years, his pleasureftinicreas- 
ed rather than diminished, for he. was constantly 
witnessing the sueoess of his hen€;volent undertakings, 
and thus proving, by his own experi^iee, that tbe 
christian usefully employed has a .reward .in ipostes* 
sion as well as in reversion. 

On the following day Mrs. and Miss Wilson,; ac- 
companied by Miss Nichols, set off to eat strawbcirries 
and cream at the ^oodmfan's cottage. The^pftrtiea* 
lars of their entertainni^it shalliie related in* tlM 
following chapter. 



CHAP. X. 



Ii 



This three ladies proceeded at an early hoar for 
the woodman's cottage. Their conversation was of 
too desultory a nature to admit ^f recital ; eadb sen- ^ 
tence and idea being inspired by the varying scenci 
presenting themselves, of beautiful meadows, graz- 
ing cattle, and pictnresqne^ views. As they 4rew 
near the cottage, they heard the sweet wafblings ^ 
Margery, who sat knitting in the porch, uncenscioai 
of her powers to charm, or of any one's- being withiB 
readh of their infloenee. TItey stopped to listen. 
She ha^jnst begun Iter favorite air, ^ Haw doer tho 
tittle busy bee," &c. ^^ What amveeiexempKicatioa 
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ef the maxims she is singiiig,' whispered Miss Nich*- 
ols, while the warm feelings of Miss Patty glistened 
in her eyes. Before Margeiiy's air was finished, the 
shrill pipe of her mother summoned her withim 
'' Bless the woman !" cried Miss Patty in a pettish 
accent, " ean't she let the sweet child alone while she 
is singing." The ladies now entered the cottage $ 
but Margery was flown into the glUiden on an errand 
for her mother, who was herself engaged in stirring 
something in a* sauce-pan 4»ver her fire. They were 
requested by Judith in her politest style to walk into 
the strawberry room. Margery soon re-entered, chat- 
tering in \\Kt usual style, ignorant of the arrival of 
visitors. ^' Mother," said she, ^^ 'tis time you went 
to beat ground, and I'm sure I c^n mind the sauce- 
pan \ I wonH scald myself as I did last year ;f|and if 
Jemmy wakes I'll feed him, and if any ladies come 
for strawberries, I can pick some in a minute." ^^ And 
leave the ladies to stir the pot and nurse the child*" 
returned Judith, laughing. Margery laughed too^ 
and for the first time in the ears of gentlefolks. 
'' Come, come," said her mother, ^^ no more nonsense. 
Take the basket and pick some strawberries in a 
minute, lor there are ladies in the parlour." Marge^ 
ry reached the basket and made her exk in silence^ 
with a look which seemed to say. Bear, then they 
heard me laugh ! " Don't hurry yourself, good wo^ 
man," said Mrs. Wilson, walking into the kitcher, 
tbe youi\g ladies following; ^^ we can wait your time, 
which is more precious than ours. May I ask what 
you are stirring over your fire ?" " To be sure^ 
Ma'am,^ replied Judith, *^ 'tis a few nice rich bones 
I am boiling down with some herbs for a poor neigh- 
bour who is so ill she can't make it herself, and in* 
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deed if she eoiild it wonid cost iter eoal to do it, fenr h 

'4be has not wood for notlmi* as we liaTe." ^ You 

are rerj eonsiderate," said Mrs. Wilson, ^ but where 

do yon get these bones Ibr your porpose." — ^^ Why, 

Ma*am/' replied she, ^ yop must know before I ma^ 

ried James — ^Bnt Lank! ladies please to sit down." 

^Mwill," said Mrs. Wilson, seating herself, ''wd 

do yon sit down tA, for you haye itanding and walk* 

ing enough in the course of the day." ^ The Lauk T' 

again exdaimed Judith, ^ I'm not used to sit dowi L 

with gentle-folks, but as you desire it" — so saying 

she seated herself on the extreme edge of a neighbour* 

ing chau*, and resumed her sentence, '^ before I mar» 

ried James, I lived cook in a squire^s family, and my 

mistress gave me. leave toeoUect all the odds and 

ends 6f the bones, erumbs of bread and gardeu stoffiy 

every week, to stew for any poor body I ehos^ To 

be sure it did my heart good to heur their thanks tm 

what cost me nothing ; and by use I got to be such a 

famous hand at broth-making, that many a lady hai 

declared they never, tasted any so good. When I 

married, says I to James, There's an end of all nij 

broth-making, ibr I'm no witch, nor you a eonjurer |^ 

to make savory «tews oat of nothing." << I don't 

know that," says James, ^' mayhap some of the se^ 

vants of the gentry here may take the trouble to save 

a few bones, if their mistresses will give leave, and 

^ou may yet do good to your poor neighbours." '' St 

Ma'am, to make short of the story, I made bold 

to ask two or three of the gentle-folks, and they readi* 

1y consented. I wish I could say the servants were 

as ready to consent ; but though I'm careml to go f«r 

my bones just at their own time, yet they will oHes 

throw them away, and look cross on ne when I eaUr 
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'Tis a sad tbm^ to be wasteful, and not to do all the 
good we can, you know, Ma^am." 

Margery now entered with her strawberries, which 
she placed on the oak table in the parlour ; she then 
fleiv like another Camilla across the field to the farm- 
house for cream, to the admiration of the ladies, who 
oonimended her alertness and pleasing address. Ju- ^ 
dtth's countenance shone with delight. '' 'Tis sur- 
prising, indeed," said she, ^' to think how this dear 
child's affliction of bad sight is made up to her other 
ways ; she is so sharp, so good-tempered, and as you 
see, so nimble, that every body likes her. The doc« 
tor says she must not read much, and she is so fond of 
reading that I am forced to hide all the books; but 
in the evening she gets close to her father, when he's 
reading the Bible, or some good book, and the next 
day she'll tell almost word for word what it was 
ahoot. I hope, Ma'am," addressing Miss Nichols^ 
^ you find Sarah towardly, but she's not half so sharp 
as Madge." '^ I have no complaint to make of her,'* 
answered Miss Nichols, '' but that she's rather too 
fond of dress." " Aye,*' returned Judith, " I was 
afraid it was so, and, as I toid her the other day^ 
^twas a proof of her folly. I made her cry, and I 
hope you will too. Ma* am." ^^ Deai;* !" exclaimed 
Miss Patty, '' why should you do so ? what harm 
can a little smart dressing do the girl ?" " Oh ! 
Miss/' replied Judith, '' I could tell you such a long 
story about poor Ann, the miller's daughter, as would 
niake you cry more than 8arah did. The love of 
dress wa^ her ruin." 

Probably had Miss Patty delighted in dismal 
trtithSf she might have requested a detail from Ju- 
dith ^ but h^r taste was better pleased by horrible fie- 
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tionsr. The appearance of Margery too diverted her 
attention, she observed her returning with so slow a 
pace that she expressed apprehensions that she had 
hurt herself by her former speed; " Oh, never fea^ 
that, Miss,*^ said Judith, '^ Madge is only afraid of 
shaking the cream. Because she is such a lucky 
hand at churning, the dairy maid at the farm often 
sends for her when she can't make her butter come, 
and Margery hopes to be dairy maid herself in two 
or three years, and so she shall if we can get a good 
sober place for her ; but she should not live at far- 
mer Joneses if they would give he twenty guineas a 
year.'' 

Margery's entrance prevented the inquiries re* 
specting farmer Jones's family, which Mrs. Wilson 
probably would have made, for' she was too prudent 
to converse on such topics in the presence of such 
}fouthful ears. The ladies now adjourned to the 
strawberry room, insisting upon Judith's accompany- 
ing them, as they considered her society an acquisi- 
tion. A variety of subjects were discussed between 
her and Mrs. Wilson, chiefly of a domestic nature, 
such as the most approved method of' cleaning floors, 
washing cloths, &e. &c. Judith's style of conversa- 
tion certainly partook of the prolix, and the young 
ladies began to think of the tedious. They were 
not sorry when her infant broke the thread of her 
discourse by awaking and becoming clamorous for 
food. Their attention became more agreeably engag- 
ed, and he was nursed and caressed by turns, by each 
of the visitors. Little James wais not wholly insensi- 
ble to their kindness, but his admiration was chiefly 
excited by his own party coloured clothing. Indeed, 
He made a mo3t gaudy appearance, for he was trick- 
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td oat in a variety of furniture pattern stripes of 
calico, a printer had made a present of to his mother 
npon^ her marriage, which she sewed neatly together, 
and converted to various uses, as occasion required. 
^' Oh ! you little vain fellow," exclaimed Miss Patty, 
as she danced him up and down, ^' you think of noth- 
ing'but your dress." " Oh, Miss Patty,'* he might 
have replied, '^ there are seasons when you and I are 
in that matter exactly alike !" 

Now the cuckoo on the top of Judith's clock sud- 
denly bounced open his door and made his entre, pre- 
viously to the information he had to convey, that the 
hour for milking was arrived. Little James smiled 
at him» his mother nodded at him, and starting from 
behind Mrs. Wilson's chair whipped into her kiteh- 
ea, popped on her bonnet, and tucking her pails un- 
derneath her arms, without the smallest apology 
quitted the company, though nt)t before expressing a 
hope to find them in the same place on her return. 

Margery alone with the ladies, supposed it necessa- 
ry that she should do her best to entertain them. 
While she was deliberating what method to pursue 
for that purpose, they recollected the entertainment 
they had already received from her, and requested 
tibat she would sing that pretty song they had heard 
only a part of. Surprise and bashfulness were appa- 
rent in her countenance, but did not prevent her com- 
pliance with their wishes. The young ladies were 
again delighted by the sweetness of her voice and 
sympathy of her style, but Mrs. WihoB recollecting 
the recent event which had happened in her family, 
observed, ^^ I don't know that it is well to encourage 
this talent in the child ; I will talk with her mother 
about it." Margery shewed he» song-book to the la^ 
iies; honoiiFed on the title-pag^ by thie name of Dr. 
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Watts, then exhibited a larger volume by the same 
author, out of which she s^aid her father, motherj 
brothers, sisters, and sometimes a neighbour or two, 
sang together, adding she was sure they would like 
to hear them, '^ Not half so well as to hear you,'^ 
replied Miss Wilson. " Hush ! Patty," said Mrs. W; 
*.' certainly Margery's father and mother must sing 
best." Miss Nichols taking the hint, seconded the 
remark, and turned the conversation by asking their 
little companion whether the Miss Jones's had yet 
been to eat strawberries at the cottage ? " Oh ! no, 
ma^am," replied Margery, "they won't come any 
more, for Nancy the dairy -maid heard one of them 
say, that they should not demean themselves so much 
again as to go intB cottages. And she says they are 
grown- so proud, and so cross since they came back 
from London, as quite mazzes her. ^^ — '' Amazing in- 
deed," observed Miss Nichals, " I will have a little 
conversation with them on this subject." 

When Judith so politely expressed her wish to 
meet her company on her return from nulking, she 
did not recolleot that her young race of sucklings 
would immediat-ely require her attendance. Every 
hour brought its employment, and left Judith but lit- 
tle time for conversation or visiting. Scarcely had' 
she ];'e-entered her cotta^ t^an she was again forced 
to quit it, taking little James % ith her, wIiq shewed 
more predilection for the society of calves than any 
other. The ladies- settled their strawberry account 
and took theil' leave of her, suppositig that before 
her return the shades of evening would make their* 
retreat necessary. She unwillingly acquiesced in the 
sentiment, but intreated them not to quit the cottage 
before her husband's return : " for," said she, " he 
will be home in less than half an hour/ and I should 
fike yoa to see my hitsband."**; 
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An ostentatious display of fine houses, persons, and 
aeeompft^hinents, is justly condemned as indicative 
of vanity in its principle, and injurious in its effects. 
But there is such a display of the good things we 
possess, and such a pleasing exultation at the idea of 
their possession, as we imagine consistent with reason 
and propriety. When Judith wished to shew her 
strawberry pariour and her husband, she was actua- 
ted by the pure principle of gratitude and love. She 
never shewed the former without expressing her sense 
of obligation to her kind friends, or- the latter with- 
out a secret aspiration of praise to that gracious 
Providence which had given her such a partner. 

Mrs. Wilson's curiosity to see Judith's husband^ 
was excited, and she resolved to stay the half hour. 
Margery anxiously looked out at the door, but neither 
her father nor his trusty cur appeared, and the ladies 
were constraiued to depart without the gratification- 
even of a peep at honest James. No sooner were 
they out of Margery's hearing than Miss Wilson ex- 
pressed her disapprobation of the niggardly style, in^ 
which, as she conceived, her mother had discharged 
Judith's account, paying her only the exact sum charg- 
ed. ^^ I am convinced in my own judgment," said 
Mrs. Wilson, " that a distinction should be made be- 
tween payments and gifts. When I buy strawberries- 
and cream, I chuse to buy at the market price. I* 
shall have other opportunities for making this good 
woman a present, if I think proper, without subject- 
ing my neighbours to the reproach of meanness in 
her eyes who may not be able to»pay her so liberally.**' 

Miss Patty did not seem quite satisfied with the 
frigid sentiment which she though^|v|is contained in 
her mother's justification ; but MilsNicholfi observ- 
ed it was just the argument she h9.d fre^u^ntly heard 
txom her father on giimilar occasions... 
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'The serious and attentive derive improvement fronr^ 
the various scenes they witness ; and the viA or in- 
cident which to others passes away useless or unim- 
portant, frequently affords them an iustractive lesson. 
Mrs. Wilson deeply pondered over in her mind the 
events of this evening's visit, and thus addressed Mr. . 
Wilson, after their daughter was retired to rest, j 
^^•That good woman in her cottage is a far more use- 
ful person than I am." She then proceeded to relate 
her kindness to her sick neighbour, and industry in 
her own business. When her narration was conclu- 
ded, " Well, ipy dear," replied Mr. Wilson, " the«on- 
duct of this woman is very praise-worthy. As to her 
industry in her, business, it cannot be greater than was 
yours when you. had business to do, and now you may, 
Mke her, be industrious in doing good to your neigh- 
boiirs*" " That is just what I've been thinking 
about," replied Mrs. W. " ever since I left the cot- 
tage, and my head seems full of plans I'm ashamed 
did not strike me before.'' '^ 'Tis never too late tO' 
mend," observed Mr. Wilsony.^^ you and I are blessed 
with good health, and may reasonably look forward 
ten years. Let us. resolve that all our remainiag time 
shall be devoted to iiome useful ^purpose ; then like 
Mr. Nichols and this worthy cottager, we shall be 
ornaments to the village, -and perhaps others may be 
induced to follow our examples." 

Noble resolution 1 The characters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson will now receive a consequence in society 
wUtJb^ no other purpose could have insured them, a 
eonsequence all shouN be ambitious to acquire, for 
dl should Reflect that— 

^JLkhfffst every other bliss^ 
** Derix^ itSM^ jluf from its *me alone. 
•Kot fop itself bi!|^|!>r a nobler- end, 
» Th* Jitemal gave it| and that end is virtue.** 
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CHAP. XL 



A SHORT time after the visit paid to the woodman V. 
e^ttage, Mrs. Wilson observed Judith passing hec 
door habited in deep mourning, her infant also with a 
sab^ knot on his clean white cap. Urged by a kind 
interest in her family concerns, she called her into 
her house to make inquiry. " If ypu will please to 
remember,*' said Judith, " the night you was at our 
cottage my husband didn't come home at his usual 
time. He called in to see his father and mother, and 
found the old man so ill that he staid with them all 
night, (only just running home to let me know,) and 
abodt five o'clock in the morning father died. Jame» 
had- no thought of his dying so soon, for he seemed 
heart-whole, as the saying is, and he was at our cot- 
tage but a day or two before. Ah 1 he was a good 
father, and James loved him." Judith turned aside 
her head, and wiped away a falling tear, which elo- 
qneiitly spoke ^* and I loved him too." Mrs. Wilson 
opened the door of her china-closet, and poured forth 
a glass of her best cordial wine. Then presenting it 
to Judith, '' drink this," said she, " it will do you 
good." Judith was a stranger to the affectation of 
refusing what she li£ed. She looked well pleased at 
the sparkling liquor, and. accepted without any other 
ceremony than " to your good health, ma'am." Be- 
fore she could' resume the thread of her story, -^fejiw^ 
ever, another, and another tear stole down her rosy 
eheek; and finding it in vain to disguise her sensibil- 
ity, she tried to account for it% "J suppose," said 
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^ she, '^ 'tis my reeolleeting how my husband and his ' ' 
J poor mother eried that morning miEikes me do so now : ' 
f for it can't be on aeedunt of James's father, for Pm 
as snre he's gone to heaven as I'm, sore James willga 
» — there himself when he dies." ^ What buisness did F 
this old eonple follow ?" asked Mrs. Wilson. ^' Our ^ 
poor mother,'' replied Judith, *' has not been able to 
do any thing for the last two years, from a weakness 
te her limbs, and a shaking palsy. She used to go 
out nurse-tending, and was the best needle-woman in 
the parish— i-'twaji iii^o could- have her-. But now if 
she takes up a bit of sewing she runs^the needle into 
her fingers ; and as for sick folk, who would like to 
be waited on by. such a poor shaking ^ol^ect ? Bui 
P]povidenee was very kind to her, for fathei* was^ 
Itrongand healthy, and able to maintain her: and 
then she had been saving, and laid by a few pounds > 
gainst a rainy day* Ah, we shall see the odds of it 
l^w he's gone, for there was not such a hedger and > 
dH^er jRpr many a mile round." ^^Aod what wiH- 
become of ^s poor widow,*' *dced Mrs. W. " © 
jj^ease God," retun^d Judith, *^ «he may *still see - 
happy days : for James and I shall do our best to 
make her comfortable, and Margery is so fond of her 
and she of Margery : and wJien Jemmy here ean run 
about, she can look after him*a bit, andamtise herself 
twenty ways." ^' But how is she to be maintained ?" 
resumed Mrs.. Wilson, ^' Nobody was ever the poorer 
at the year'js jeiid," replied Judith, ^^ for maintaining 
and old father or mother. iBut I must be going, or I 
•ould^tell you a long stqry, ma'am, about my 
husband's brothier^and our new niipister." 

Away went Judith, and in a few d^ys Mrs. Wilson, 
prompted by curiosity to hear the iiboy^-meatiojied . 



story, called at her cottage. But Judith infbnncd hur 
in a lyhisper that itcould not be related before the old 
woman, who sat shaking in the cfaininej-comer. A** 
nother, and another call was made for the same 
purpose, but still some impediment presented itself. 
At length Mrs. Wilson'i» patience was cxhansted, and 
her cariosity totally extinguished. 

We confess we-should be greatly mortified to knotr 
that the generality of our readers were in a similitr 
situation with Mrs. Wilson, and indulging the pleas- 
ing hope that patience and curiosity are still engaged 
in our favour, proceed to lay before them the story 
which Judith had not opportunity to relate. 

We revert to the scene mebtioned by Judith— the 

'ideath-bed of her husband's father. After the first 

"emotions of sensibility were ^subsided, the widow and 

son of the deceased began to consider the consequent 

xes resulting from the mournful event. '' j^lother," 

said the latter, '^ as saon as ever father is bujried, you 

shall come and live with us." ^^ And who will bury 

him ?'^ said the widow. A long silence ensued, whtC% 

^waa at length broken by Judith. '' Had|&ther no wagei 

^ue ?'' " 'Tis Tuesday,'', returned her mother, " and 

all last week^s wages are gone." ^^ Are ftll your sa* 

Tings gone too P" again questioned Judith. '^ One 

half-crown only remains," was the answer returned. 

Another silence followed. '' I have one pound ihir«- 

teen and tenpenee due to me," observed James.-*^ 

' ^^ And I have seventeen and sixpence, strawbeny-monf- 

ey," added Judith, ^^let me see, that makes together 

• — ^let me see, that makes two pounds thirteen and tmL»- 

penee. I should think that would be enough to bui^ 

him." ^^ Poor soul? perhaps it might," said the oljd wo- 

'ttaiiy eaatinganej^reseive loekon the bodjrv Thonghhe 
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for the house of Andrew , the grocer. Sht 

looked up, and seemed to recoUeet all the names she 
knew. '' Id onH know,*' said she, '' any of that name, 
except yon mean the green-grocer at the end of the 
lane yonder." " Aye, that is him, I dare say," re- 
turned James, '' 1 recollect now they said green- 
grocer." Then thanking the damsel he walked on 
muttering—" Nonsense, who ever saw green stigar.^ 
At the end of the lane he discovered a small shed 
over whieh was exhibited the name and occupation 
he was in search of, with the addition — ^' Amelia 
Jenkins, fancy-dress maker." James walked in assur- 
ed of his mistake, but not well satisfied as to the 
propriety of calling greens grocery. He felt much 
disappointed at the discovery, as, from the general 
appearance of the habitation, he saw no reason to 
hope that his brother was much improved in his cir- 
cumstances. He knocked loudly with his stick on the 
floor, and repeated the name of his brother several 
times before the least sound was to be heard in return. 
At length a small shrill voice called from above — 
*• Who is there ?" and in the same instant Amelia 
Jenkins appeared on the stairs. Her dress was as 
fancifuLas>might be expected, but possessed no charms 
for the age of James, who thought dirty smartness a 
poor substitute for homely neatness. He accepted a 
civil invitation made him by the young woman to seat 
himself in the apartment above, to await the arrival 
of his brother, who, she said she believed would not 
he in before dinner time, but added,>with a very pecu- 
liar look, which James noticed but did not understand, 
*' If you have any particular business with him I be- 
lieve I can do as well."' " My business," replied the 
woodman, '^ is to tell him of the death of his fathei^ 
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and- 1 eannot go away without seeing him." " Oh, noj 
to be sure not,'* returned Amelia, who gave no more 
significant looks, but occupied herself with cooking 
a nice piece of veal, dangling at the fire, and paring 
some potatoes. James thought she pared more than 
she could possibly eat herself, and that her piece of 
meat might reasonably be expected to last a week, but 
made no observations. She was frequently summoned 
to the stall below, and James thought it was extraor- 
dinary that his brother was not to mind his own bu- 
siness; and still more extraordinary that he could 
perceive no one who, came in depart with vegetables 
in their hands, though they were evidently persons 
not superior to the carriage as. well as the purchase 
of such articles. This surprise was somewhat abated 
when he heard the voice of his brother roughly eall- 
ihg, " Halloo, come down,'' for he then concluded 
none hut envife would b^ar such uncourteous language, 
and that the young woman was not, as he had im- 
agined, Amelia Jenkins, the dress-maker. 

In a few minutes his brother Andrew ascended the 
stairs. His person was much increased in size since 
they met last, and his general appearance more re- 
Bpeetable. He presented his hand to James, ^^ Ah, 
Jjem," cried. he, " what, thou looks ill — you'll never 
be in good case while you work so hard." " Mayhap 
not,^ returned he, shaking hands with his jolly broth- 
er, ^^ but thank God; hard work if it keeps me thin, 
makes me strong and healthy." 

James now dashed at once into the object. of his 
visit, and gave an account of his father*s death in an 
energetic though simple style. Though '' unused to 
the melting mood," Andrew betrayed some tokens 
%f sensibility, which encouraged James, who watched 
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►every turn of his countenance, to say, " Now I dare 
gay you are sorry yoii did not come to see father and 
mother sometimes." Andrew made no reply : " And 
why did you stay away ?*' added James. ^ Come no 
more of that,*' answered he, " let's have a can of ale, 
and drown sorrow." Then looking at the meat roast- 
ing, " 'twill soon be ready,*' said he, " yoa'll like a 
good dinner Jem." Amelia withdrew with a jug in 
her hand to draw the ale as proposed. '' A good 
likely young wonian !" observed James, '* How long 
have you been married, Andrew ?" — ^^ Married /" re- 
plied he, with an emphasis and hearty a laugh ; ^'Aje^ 
married," repeated James, looking surprised at what 
his brother could see laughable in matrimony. The 
return of Amelia prevented an explanation. She 
laid a cloth upon the table, and Andrew drew fbrth a 
lemon from his pocket, which he observed was tk 
great addition to roast veal. It was an addition 
. James had never so much as heard of, though he did 
not dissent from his brother's^pinion, when prevailed 
on to taste it. During the dinner Andrew drank plen- 
tifully and James moderately. Tfee can was frequent- 
ly replenished, and the latter saw evidently that all sor- 
row was likely to be completely drowned. It appeared 
that Andrew enjoyed a well spread table and well 
stocked cellar. *' What.a profitable business he must 
have," thought James, whose hopes were again re- 
vived tKat his visit would not be in vain. Jle took 
the can in his hand, and fixing his eyes earnestly on 
Andrew's, " a draught of this good stuff every day 
would do mother a power of service," said he. "Aye 
'tis main good stuff," replied Andrew, " drink Jem, 
and we'll fill up again." " No," returned James, 
' I'll not drink anothei: drop, I have had enough, 
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&nd enough is as good as a feast." ^^ Shan't I tell 
mother that you'll come to see her ? You'll go back 
with me, won't you, and bury father ?'' 

This was coming to the point. Andrew leaned > 
back in his chair, scratched his head, and looked in 
the can. " I can't do that," said he. " That is be- 
cause you are ashamed to see mother, I suppose," i^e- 
plied James, ^^ but now don't be ashamed, 'tis never 
too late to mend. Mother will do by you just as the 
father in the parable of the prodigal son did. Cet 
me read you that out of the Bible,'' looking round in 
search of one. " You won't find a Bible here,*' said 
Andrew, " none of your preaching. I shan't go 
back with you." James shook his head. The young 
woman withdrew. " Now,'* said James, " I can 
talk more free, for I was loth to speak all my mind 
before your wife. One likes to have one's wife think 
well of one. But Andrew, let me ask you,- how will 
you answer for this conduct of yours at the last day ? 
Ah, you have been told your duty over and over by 
father and mother, and they must witness against you 
at the last whether they will or not. Now, we don't 
talk of making amends for our past sins to God, 
though blessed be his name, he will pardon them for 
his own name sake and of his abundant mercy, but 
we may in some sort make amends to one another. 
Now father's soul is gone to heaven, (Jameg cast his 
eyes upwards as he spoke), and 'tis not all you or I 
can do can add to or take from his happiness. God 
himself has now > wiped away every tear'— all the 
tears he shed for his own sins, all the^ tears he shed 
for yours and mim — and — " " Come, have done 
with it," interrupted Andrew, " What signifies argu- 
ing about all that now ?" " It signifies a great deal," 
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replied James, " for mother is left behind ; now db: 
you make amends to her, and comfort her, and help 
me to maintain her." Depraved as this undatiful son 
was, he was not so totally devoid of feeling as to be 
quite proof against the pathetic pleadings -and still, 
ipore pathetic manner of the woodman. He arose 
frdm his seat, and made towards a box which was. 
standing in a corner of the room.. " I will give you 
something for her,'^ said he ; but how did every nerve 
of James shake when he uttered a most fearful oath, 
declarative of his resolution never again to see her. 
To expostulate further seemed an hopeless task, and 
the woodman looked in silent anguish and suspense, 
watching the event of the now^opening box. 

Great indeed w^as his surprise when he saw a hand- 
ful of one pound notes produced, from which his brother 
counted five and put thein into his hands, saying— 
*^ Thercy take that, and do as you like with it, and it 
mother goes to the workhouse I'll help her on a bit." 
The naturally ruddy countenance of the woodman 
considerably heightened as he put the notes in his 
pocket and pronounced the short sentence—" No 
workhouse for mother as long as I have hands to 
work.'*^ Had not curiosity urged his stay, he would 
have made a sudden exit, pleased indeed by the re-, 
ceipt of the notes, but highly offended at the observa- 
tion which accompanied them» How Andrew^ecame 
so very rich was a great mystery to James, and he 
was resolved to investigate the business. After a 
long pause, during which Andrew locked his box and 
replenished his mug with ale, James remarked — 
^' Your green-grocery must be a good business to live 
^t this rate and lay by too." Andrew nodded his 
liead significftntly, i^nd took a copious draught.. 
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James declined the offered mug again, repeating his. 
farourite proverb, to which his brother replied—* 
^^ Ah, you ivas always a sober dog 5 but do you think 
1 get all this ready chink by carrots and cabbage ?*' 
The woodman could guess at no other method, as he , 
saw no other business going forward* His mind mis* 
gave him, and in an earnest tone of voice, he said, 
'^ God of his mercy keep yoafrom any thing dishon- 
est.*' Andrew laughed aloud, and again lifted the 
mug to his thirsty lips. James caught his arm, '' if 
you have any love for your precious soul give over 
this drinking, and tell me how you live." " Why,, 
man !'' exclaimed Andrew, '* do you think I'm such a 
fool as to risk my neck ? No, no, Andrew will never 
swing. I only keep a little go, do you see." " And 
what's that ?" fearfully asked James.'* "Why you 
know nothing,*' returned his brother, " have you 
never heard of lottery offices under the rose .^" " Not 
I, truly," re'plied the woodman 5 "the man at our 
Rose public house ruined himself and three children 
by gambling at one some years back, and I have hated 
the name lottery ever since. Our good old rector 
mentioned in a sermon at the time, all the evils that 
came of lotteries and such like things." " A lottery 
office,'* repeated James, " why I don't see any bills 
stuck about." " You fool," returned Andrew, " if 
there was, how could it be under the rose .^" 

Andrew now entered into a long detail of the nature- 
of lottery offices under the rose, from which James 
discovered tbat he was pursuing not only a business 
detrimental to the good of society, but contrary to the 
laws of his country. He was somewhat relieved by 
the information that imprisonment was the only pun- 
^hment to which his brother was exposed* " But,"' 
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said he, ^' what a dreadful thing it must be to be east' 
into prison." " Not at all/' replied the hardened 
sinner, " we have only to be muniy and our masters 
take care we shall have plenty of good things.*' "They 
can't give you the best thing in the world though," 
retarncd James, " a good conscience. And then, what 
is to become of your wife, when you are el apt up ia 
such dismal places ?'* James was again dubbed fool 
by his wiser relation, and reminded that there was no 
need of marrying every woman a man chose to live 
with. Every sentence spoken by Andrew added to 
James's distress of mind, as they unravelled more and 
more the depravity of his character ; he became ear- 
nest in his expostulations^ and faithful in his addres- 
ses, till at length Andrew lost all patience, and in<- 
formed him, that unless he gave over his gabble and 
became cheerful, he must be oif, otherwise he was 
welcome -to stay all night, and eat and drink as much 
as he liked. 

James found it impossible to accede to his brother's 
proposal, but previously to his departure he requested 
a sight of the young woman he had mistaken for his 
wife. This Andrew refused, saying, she was gone 
quietly to her mantua-making, and he would not have 
any gabble made in her ears ; she had enough of that 
from an old grandmother whom he had turned out of 
the house a month since for daring to come there and 
stir up a clatter. 

Away went James with a heavy heart, notwith- 
standing he carried more money in. his pocket than 
ever he did in his life before. He had stayed so long 
with his ungracious brother that the shades of even- 
ing were fast approaching ; he revolved in his mind 
tbt expediency of passing fields and woods, at so late 
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an hour with so much treasure in possession ; but^rst 
be argued with himself that he was in the path of 
duty, and that Providence governed the night as well, 
as the day. ; andrnext he considered that he had^not 
a gentlemanly appearance, and consequently could not 
be suspected of pockets linejj in a gentlemanly lik€ 
manner. 

Those who love to hear of robberies and disasters, 
of glimmering lights discovered among distant trees, 
^nd airy forms gliding through the shade, making the 
hair of the timid traveller stand erect, will be disap- 
pointed to learn that James, in the course of his long 
-ivalk, heard nothing, saw nothing, and met nothing to 
excite either fear or curiosity. But though we have no 
adventure to relate concerning him, his reflections, as 
lie paced along^ regardless of every object but the 
right path to his habitation,, are worthy of recital. 

^' Praise the Lord, O, my soul, and let all that is 
within me magnify his holy name.'^ " And for what," 
thought James, after he had recollected the above 
iivords of the psalmist. " For the riches of divine 
g'race-T-J, might have beeh Andrew and Andrew might 
have been me. Who ihaketh us to differ, and what 
tave I that I have not received ? Like him I might 
have been left in an ignorant and sinful state, for there 
was a time when, like him, I cared for none of these 
things ; but the Lord was pleased to give me the hear- 
ing ear, and the uiiderstanding heart. Well, then, I 
have nothing to do for Andrew, but to pray that he 
may be made a partaker of the same grace. If he 
goes on in his present way he will be lost for ever. Oh! 
what a dreadful thing to be lost for ever.'' All the 
tremendous images used in scripture as expressive of 
the state of the finally impenitent, crowded upon the. 
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^■7 of JaoMS, till a dewj coldness seized his broir^ 
asd lie trembled Jis he wmlked aloB^. Soddenlj the 
power of iwjiyiMition shifted the scene to brighter 
riews, and painted in vifid eolovrs this now abandon- 
ed brother hambled and erjin* out, ^ What must I 
do to be sared?" ** Such things hare been,'' thought 
Janes, ^ the spirit of God is not bound ; blessed be 
his name there is an eleventh hour. I wish I had been 
more comforting in mj talk to him ; perhaps he douH 
know that the ^ Lord waits to be gracious ;' perhaps 
he never heard the text, ' Whj will ye die, O, house 
of Israel?' " James stood still, as though half irreso- 
lute whether he would or not return back and preach 
the gospel to his brother, immixed with a word of the 
law ; but the imagi& of Judith anxiousi j looking for 
him from, her cottage door presented herself, and he 
involuntarilj moved on. 

'' Then, if Andrew shotdd be converted, and meet 
father in heaven. If angels rejoice over the repentant 
sinner, will not the spirits of just men made perfect 
do the same ? Then if that sinner should be my son, 
my brother J or my friend*^ In vain did James endea- 
vour to realise the scene ; the powers of iiiney failed, 
but the pleasing emotions of hope remained, and a 
calm serenity of mind best adapted to the work of ^ 
prayer and meditation succeeded. In this frame of 
mind the pious woodman gained his habitation which 
for a moment he was surprised to find uninhabited. 
How could he suppose that Judith would leave mother 
alone. At her mud-walled cottage he found his wife 
and children 5 they had just given over expecting hira, 
and his appearance excited emotions of joy and sor- 
row, for the anxious widow concluded the unkindnesai 
^f his brother had occasioned his speedy reti^m, and. 
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'tlie loving wife lost every other idea in the pleasure 
of seeing him. 

James entered on the adventures of the day ; he 
expatiated largely on the good looks of his brother 
and the profits of green-grocery ; said not a word 
of Amelia Jenkins or the offered assistance at a work' 
house ; expressed a hope that one day or other Andrew 
would be prevailed on to come amongst them ; and, 
in short, related just as much as he thought would 
alFord his mother satisfaction, reserving for Judith's 
private ear all that was disgraceful to his brother. 

The widow wept and smiled by turns, expressed 
great pleasure at the prospect of her husband's decent 
interment. We will not fastidiously analyse her feel- 
ings wh^n she Exclaimed, " Dear soul, thou shalt not 
he buried by the parish!*^ nor Jam€$\ when he replied 
'^ I was determined he should not.'* 



CHAP. xn. 

The father of honest James the woodman had not 
lived friendless. Four affectionate neighbours bore 
him on their shoulders, and four more followed him 
to the silent tomb, attended by weeping James, Judith 
and all his grandchildren, Jemmy the infant only ex- 
cepted, who sweetly slept the whole of the time by 
Che side of his trembling grandmother in the lap of 
a kind neighbour. 

The last duties performed, the tenement Was desert- 
ed, and the widow became an inmate in the more 
commodious cottage of the\^oodman. In the ardour 
of feelings^ and the hurry of incident, James had not 
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reflected with his accostomed coolness of jadgmenl 
on a certain recent cTcnt, namelj the five pounds 
given by his brother. But when composure of spirits 
was restored, all his thinking powers were restored 
also, and he reasoned thus : ^ I hare receired the wa- 
ges of nnrighteousness, for Andrew gained it by pur- 
soing an unlai;\ial basiness. ^ Be ye not partakers of 
other men's sins,' is a plain text, and I am certainly a 
partaker here. Surprising, that I who know my duty 
so well should commit such a sin I and that I was 
preserved from robbers and murderers on my way 
home with such ill-gotten money in my pocket 
Well 1 thanks be to God ^r all his mercies, and es- 
pecially for shewing me this evil before it was too 
late to retrieve it. It is true the money is nearly all 
spent, but by hard labour and good management I 
can save as much in a few months, and then I'll take 
it back to Andrew, and mayhap when he sees I can 
act as well as taUc for the, honour of religion, he may 
open his ears to me." 

The above reflections and resolution were soon 
communicated to Judith. Now an historian ought to 
be faithful, aiid it is not allowable to gloss over the 
failings of his most favourite characters. The consid^ 
eration then induces us to confess what we would 
%villingly have concealed — that Judith was not quite 
so scrupulous as her husband in matters where money 
was concerned. She felt most forcibly the value of 
that necessary article at all times, but especially on 
the present occasion, when another was added to her 
family, and her strawberry' resources were for the sea- 
son fast declining. She seldom opposed her husband 
in argument, and never aftcd ccnirary to his opinion 5 
but now she was roused to the former, and she thus 
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began— ^^ James, I am sure I woold not haye you aet 
dishonestly for the world, and I wish yon had never 
had that five pounds, as it makes you so uneasy ; but 
now that yon have spent it, without thinking there 
was any harm, I can*t see why yon should return it, 
beeanse you may be sure Andrew would not have 
spent the money in so good a eause as burying father 
and maintaining mother, and if yon carry it back to 
him it will all ^ go in eating and drinking, if not 
something worse." 

^ That's nothing to the purpose," returned James, 
^ the question is not what is JSndrew^s duty, but what 
is mineJ^ Judith paused. ^ Why," said she, ^ 'tis 
your duty to do the best yon ean for your family." 
^' To be sure it is," replied her husband, ^ but that's 
nothing to the purpose neither. Ought I to keep the 
wages of unrighteousness ?^-or can any blessing be 
expected in the spending of it P" Judith was silent. 
" Why don't you answer mistress ?'* - said James. 
'' If I don't speak to the purpose," returned Judith, 
*• I may as well hold my tongue." " Nay, now," re- 
plied he, ^^ you speak as if you was huffish. I'm 
surprised at you." 

James knew little of disputation ; if he had he 
would not have been surprised ; for he would have 
known that a disputant completely foiled in argument 
is usually huffish. '' Come now," continued he, ^' don't 
take on as if I was unkind. Pm sure I M'ould not 
return this money if I did not verily think it was my 
duty. I love dearly to see you have a little before- 
hand, but then you know as well as I that if that lit- 
tle is not got in an honest way 'tis good for nothing." 
Judith was far from thinking her husband unkind, or 
averse to accept his concijiating apology. The 

K 
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-thMi^ of retanmig tile liilk was rerj miwekome, 
jet she eoald sorest ii# fntlier mr^meiit agaisst it. 
Not hariBg dwlj weighed tke matter, she reaUy did 
donbt the nteemty af this Tirtaoas aetion, and had a 
RsBush priest heeB preseat to take her part, we are 
not quite sare hat she ad^t hare hrovght forward the 
loDg exploded doetriae of sapererogatipn. ^ I wish,'^ 
said she, ^ oor present parson was like onr last." ^ I 
wish so too,'^ said James, ^bot what of that?" 
^ Why in that ease," retomed Judith, ^ I would have 
advised jou to open your mind to him, and if ht had 
said it was ri^t to return the money I should have 
hcen very well satisfied.'' ** I dare say," resumed 
James, ^^ that our present parson knows what's right, 
in sueh a plain ease, and if it will satisfy you better, 
I' shanH mind asking him. I doii't mind talking to 
parsons ; though to be sure there's a differenee in 
them." ^ I should be more satisfied, I must own," 
returned Judith, ^^ but if you go, you should not eall ^ 
it a fUdn case, for then he won't consider, it may be, 
but give it your side directly." Ah ! Judith, Judith, 
we blush for you. 

James lost no time in consulting his minister for the 
satisfaction of his wife. But he chose rather an an* 
seasonable hour for his visit — the hour of study, 
which the housekeeper was enjoined never to inter- 
rupt. " I cannot help thinking," said James, " that 
for once he would excuse, because 'tis a matter of 
conscience I am come about, and our good old rector 
used to say that his best study was the good of souls. 
Suppose you try for this once how be will take it." 
" Dear," replied the considerate servant, " I should 
like to oblige you, and I must say this for master, he 
is never an^y when one makes a little mistake, but 
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I don't love to vex him, and nothing vexes him so 
much as to go knocking at his study-door. However 
I'll venture." So saying, with slow and timid steps 
she stole above stairs and tapped gently, but a gentle 
tap passed unheard by the student. Another tap- 
still silence prevailed. The eye was then applied to 
the key-hole, and the curious servant beheld her mas- 
ter in the attitude of prayer. She hastened down 
and informed James of the discovery she had made, 
adding that she thought it- would not be right to inter- 
rnpt him as he was so engaged. " No, indeed it 
would not," returned the w oodman, ^' I am heartily 
glad that he knows how to pray, for then I am sure 
he \yill know how to preach." James was about tO: 
' depart, but the housekeeper proposed taking another 
look through the key-hole, as possibly her master 
might have concluded his prayer. This was strenu- 
ously opposed by James, who remonstrated against, 
the unfairness of the procedure. B«t as time was 
to him extremely precious, and he wished,' for. 
Judith's satisfaction, to have this point speedily ad- 
justed, he was prevailed on to consent that (he hotis^- 
l^eper should '6nce more steal to the door, and if she 
heiird her master stirring, make her business known. 
She obeyed the injunction only to use her ears on the 
occasion, and was immediately satisfied, from the 
nmtling of paper within, that her master was now to 
b^ «poken with. She therefore accompanied her loud 
tap with a ^^ Sir, if you please, James the woodman 
would be.glad to speak with you.'* " I don't please," 
returned the mani^f study. ^^ Who is he ? What 
does he want P" ^^^t discouraged by this rather un-> 
eourteous answer, the housekeeper ventured to reply. 
"-Icdonlt. know. what, he waji^ts, Sir, hut he says 'tis.a^. 
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Base of eonseienee." " A case of con science P* Re- 
peated the minister. — ^ Who is James the woodman ?" 
^' La, 8ir !" exclaimed the now rather impatient mes- 
senger, ^ Don't you know James the woodman ? Why, 
everj body knows him, and calls him honest Japes." 
^* Do they so ?' replied the master, turning the key 
of his door, " then tell him I will come directly." 
Away went the housekeeper, while the minister re- 
peated ^ Honest James ! ^ An honest man's the noblest 
work of God.' " The clergyman recognised the face 
of the woodman the instant he entered the room ; for 
it was the same which presented itself every Sunday 
exaetty opposite the pulpit, and which he had frequent- 
ly admired for its expression of serious attention. 

The woodman not only differed from his wife some- 
times in the mode of his arguments i but also in the 
style of his conversation. She was circuitous, and 
loved talking; he was concise, and delighted in taci- 
turnity ; yet We must do her the justice to say, that 
she knew when to maintain silence, and though prolix, 
never transgressed the law of truth in her narrations, 
and that he though brief was seldom obscure, and 
never omitted an opportunity of speaking upon proper 
occasions. Without any unnecessary circumlocution, 
then, he related the cause of his visit ; but had Ju- 
dith heard him it would not have heen exactly to her 
mind, for he stated his own views previous to the 
opinion he requested, and concluded by saying, he 
should not have made bold to call on the matter, btt 
for her satisfaction. 

The rector heard him with iMre attention than 
might have been expected from a scholar so suddenly 
called from theories to actions. W^hen the story was 
eoncluded and the ease fully stated, the clergyman 



replied-^— ^^ Jatnei, iiii%lit as well eall on yoti, as yoii 
on me, in cases of tkis nature, for I plainly pereeiy^ 
that jrou are as geod a easmsi as I am.'' ^< Bit* V* n^ 
plied James. ^ '' I plainly see," resnmed tlie teetor, 
^ tliat yon are as well skilled in^easuisUcal points ai 
myself.'' .James hemmed and twirled roundliit^ hat 
OB the top of his stidi: ; at length-^^^ That's the 
worst of you, Sir, we don't understa&d them sort of 
wbrds ; I mnst make bold to ask you again what yoff 
liiean ?'^ The minister smiled, which aflbl^ed Jameis^ 
so little pleasure and. eneouragement, and he went on. 
^^ I wish. Sir, yon would come among us a bit ^ MtP 
good old minister that was here beifoi^ Witi never 
strange to the foolishest body in the plaee. If IT 
preached plain words, there was no rimnhig to ideet'^ 
ings then, for if by chance he did say oil the Snriday 
a word or two We did not understand. We were soi^e to 
hear the rights of it when he called on the week-day.** 
The minister smiled again, andlboked as though 
Ke meant to profit by the hint^rec^iyed, then simply 
explained its meafiing to his ignorant friendw This 
ibiportaht particular acynsted-«-^^ Then, Sir^" i^d 
Jafftes, ^^ I make •out that you think with me thii 
money ought to be returned." '' Precisely so," re- 
plied the casuist^ " but will yon not be sub^cted to 
considerable inconvenience, in saying so large a sum 
from your small earnings ?" " My earnings are not 
so very small,- Sir, mayhdp as you nmy think,." re- 
tarned Jattiesfr^plea^e God to give me health, I shall 
in the course of three or four months make it up^" 
*^ I presume," returned the clergyihttn, *^yoiJ antici- 
pate great pleamire in the idea of retnrnii&g thig^ 
nlon^y to your ungracious relative." " I do, Sir, 
I«ok fiMrwaid to the day," replied the woodmah, *' in: 
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the liope that what I may saj to him when I take the 
money will be blessed to the good of his soul; for 
now I should not wonder if he was saying, ' Aye, aye 
James eoold talk against my way of getting money, 
bat he wa» ready enough to make aS with som^^ 
Bat when he sees that I ean act for the honour of re- 
ligion, who knows what he may think P" " And on 
that prineipla I eonjeeture,'' returned the reetor, 
^^ yoa would like, if in your power, to go immediately 
to him with the money.** " To be sure, Sir,'* replied 
Jamesy " I should be glad to set oft* directly, but Vm ;l 
eoiitent to wait; what ean't be done, ean't be done.'* ^ 

'' No axiom ean be more eertain," observed the di- ' "^ | 
yine, taking a key from his poeket and opening a |{ 
serutoire;*^^ but before we establish a position we 
must prove its existence. Now, if / enable you to 
discharge this debt of honour or honesty (for I hardly 
know under which term properly to elass it) ^ou will 
not easily prove to me thcf impossibility of your imme- 
diately setting off to your brother for that pnrpose.*^ 

Whatever obscurity might attend the above words^ 
to the ear of James, his eye perfectly well understood 
the generous purpose intended, for instantly a ^ve^ 
pound note was put into his hand, and his heart bound- 
ed with gratitude. ^^Sir," said he, ^^ you could not have- 
done me a greater f u.vour than this ; indeed I could not 
have thought of such an one." So saying, James with 
an air of rustic politeness took leave of his reetor,^ 
and in his haste to communicate the good tidings to 
his wife, forgot the business-like ceremony of oflfer- 
ing a note of hand to the kind lender of the bilL Be- 
fbre he had gone many furlongs the thought oeeurred, 
and he instantly returned to the rectory. ^' Alas t 
master has this moment shut his study door,*' said 
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the housekeeper. ^^Biit he ea{i't yet have begun 
stiidy^^' replied Xames, ^^ do jost run ap and say I 
crave one word more with him&!' The aeeommoda- 
ting gentle-woman complied, and it must be eonfess- 
ed that she exposed herself to no eommon risk in the 
eoniplianee. What man of study would present the 
sceptre of peace a second time to such intruders ? 
She was fully prepared for the sharpest reply her 
master eyer gave her. This was, " What now ?'' 
*^ Sir,'* replied she, ^ James is come back again and 
only craves one word with you." " Let him send 
it »p then," returned her master, " I shanH come 
down again^'^ " What now ?" was repeated to the 
next tap which announced the return of the disturber.^ 
^^ Sir, he only makes offer of a note of hand for the 
money. If you'll be so good as to slip a bit of paper 
under the door, he skys he can put the words togeth- 
er, and I have got a pen and ink in the kitchen.'^ 
^^ Tell him he is a blockhead," replied the student, 
^ for supposing I ever lend money to a poor man ^ 
and let me hear no more of you this morning." The 
hoBsekeeper dosed the dialogue by replying, " Sir, I 
won't cotne near you again for the king himself," and 
hastened to James. — '^ There," said she, ** this 'tis to 
be liberal, master have given you the money, what- 
ever it is, so go home and be thankful.'^ ^^ Thank- 
ful, indeed!" exclaimed James, "I'can hardly be- 
lieve what you say ?" — ^" Thefl now^^' rejoined the 
messenger, ^' I did not mean to tell you exactly, but 
you must be prying. He told me to tell you that. 
you was a blockhead for supposing he ever lent mon- 
ey to the poor." James smiled, but did not seem of- 
fended at the epithet. " Aye," said he, " what is given 
to the poer^ Solomon says, is lent to the Lord ;: and 
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a wiser tbm SoIohmhi declam« that eren a e«p tt^ ^ 

Br 

cord water giTea ta a diseiple sball aot. lose its re«^ 
ward/ " 

The saeeess of James's embassy afbfded Judith the 
highest satisfaction, sinee it made his mind easy, aal 
lemoTed foreboding ciare ftom her own. It eyen seem* 
ed to have cleared the film firom the ejes of her 
nnderstanding, for she protested that she now saw 
the sobjeet in the same light with her hashand and. 
the generous reeter. ^ 

Though it was not impossible fur James to set off '* 
direetly with the money to his brother, it was more^ 
expedient to defer it to the next day. We would ae-^ I 
eompany him thither had any thing worth reeitii^ A 
oeeorred. His brother was indeed surprised, but not 
eouyerted by the unexpected restdration, and its ac*> ] 
companying torrent of good advice and pathetic re- 
monstrances. The love of illicit gain was deeply 
rooted in his heart, and no human power eould eradi** 
cate it. Yet James did not despair, unpromising as 
present appearances were, for he knew that so^ng 
preceded reaping ; that the husbandman waited for^ 
the precious fruit of the earth, and had long patience 
for it, until he received the early and latter rain. 

Having now concluded the long stoi^ which Ja- 
dith found no opportunity to communicate to Mrs. 
Wilson, we return to the affairs of that fietmily ; but 
first we M'ish to dp«w a few useful reflections from 
the conduct of the woodman and his wi^. In vais^ 
does the divine pl*eaeh and the moralist write, if 
hearers and readers make no self-application. It be- 
comes all to inquire into the moving spring, which ac- 
tuates all their actions ami desires. If it ht the love 
of Godf like James, they will be good casuists | they: 
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will seldom be perplexed bow to eondaet themselves ; 
guide^ by tbis diyine principle, tbe patb of duty will 
easily be discovered, and ebeerfally parsaed. But 
if self-love and worldly mindedness be allowed in tbe 
sligbtest degree to assume a place in tbe beart, tbe 
understanding will become darkened, and tbe conduct 
reprebensible.-i-Like Juditb such persons will be in 
danger of making ^^ sbipwreck of faitb and a good 
eoiiseience." 

An^ber improvement may be drawn from tbis little 

^ incident in ttfe lives of our wortby couple — tbe advan- 
tages resulting from vidaous connections.— -Doubtless 

IKillbave experienced tbe influence wbicb tbe opinion 
of near associates acquires over tbe mind. Tbe in« 
Hrence then is obvious, tbat it is tbe patb of duty and 
j(rue wisdbm to' form no union witb tbe irrelijgious, nor 
to cbuse eyen tbe acqtutintance of tbe worldly minded. 
^ He wbo walketb witb tbe wise may reasonably 
bope to become wise, but tbe companion of fools sball 
be destroyed." 



CHAP. xra. 

The beloved disciple of our Lord asks tbis inter- 
cfsting question-^^^ Wbo is be tbat overcometb tbe 
world, but be that believeth that Jesus is the son of 
God ?'* and he adds—** This is the victory that over- 
cometb tbe world over our faiths 

What then, we inquire, do those persons mean who 
tell us the whole of religion consists in practical obe- 
dience to the law of God, and what do those mean 
who, on the contrary, extol faith, yet by their conduct 
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jplaialy dedare thej have wt>^ t^rnctfied tire world', 
with its aifeetions and lusts ?" The impartial obser- 
ver ipiust pronounce both parties essentially wrong in 
their views of scripture^ but their errors may arise 
from different causes; the first possibly may be seat^ 
ed in the head. The man. who supposes morality to 
}^ ail in all, takes a superficial view of the subject^ 
he neither considers the spirituality of the law, nor 
the attributes of the lawgiver f but the man \%ho ex-^ 
tols faith is usually one whoAos considered bolii these 
points ; and if Ae fails in praetienlduties^it is because 
bis heart remains uninfluenced by the truth he defends^ 
Now to the firl(t of these descriptions belonged J^rt^ 
1^4. Mj^s. Wilson. The former, from hi» late eonver- ^ 
sation with Mr. Nichols, had received much light oh 
divine subjects ; but the latter stiU entertained t£e no^ 
tion that good ^odcs.were the <mly gate of admission 
to the celestial city, and that the Saviour supplied 
^fieieneies found even in the best of men. It 
were mueh*1to1l€nn4gdl^^&^ ^^^ those who entertain- * 
similar opinions aboundeJ^45^ese necessary qualifi- 
cations, on which they build atNJ^^i' 'iopes of future 
happiness, ani it might reasonably^ expected they % 
would J3D, but experience declares tb^ contrary. 
Those^ who think lightly of faith are setcM^ moral, 4 
and those who reject the Saviour as the ^H^or of' 
their salvation, are not found the most active ifi^wo* , 
ftioting his kingdom upon earth. \ 

So long as good be ddne it matters little to the in% 
dividuals benefitted from what j^fic^e itis done, nor- 
« i^ it necessary on all occasions to inquire* ^^ Charity v 
thinketh no evil." But in theory no such delicacy ^ 
should be observed. The moralist must dive into the 
seerciM of motives^ an^ feeommend none but t(to4e: 




^biehare found-itiMt eMnmenly to promote the weK 
fiure of society. This coDsideration will ju^ify the 
freedom of the. above remark, and also that severe 
JM^riitiAy we fura^goiogi to take of Mnk Wilson's mo- 
tivesj in her^present beneyoknt plans m4 exertions. 

Retrospection pf reoussness in dg^ty^ and a sineere 
iJeftire of retrieying by futttre^dilii^noe past negli>> 
gMioes, had mueh-Jnflaenoe with Mrs. Wilson on the 
pi'esent oecatuon* And so far- all was well and high- 
ly commendable* .^j But witii this laudable motive 
' nHieh errpT in*^ judgment and self4'ighteousness pre*- 
Tiilled, for she erroneously imagined her present ex- 
empljasji eondnet atoned for former offences, and f^It 
a seeret kind of spiritual p^de at tlie acquisition of 
so mveh yirtue, whieh she now exhibited to^ public 
view« Added to these consider^ons, she was influ'-' 
eooed t^y ,^^me others ^euliar to hoi* natural temper 
and disposition. She was of an extremely active tura^ 
and nothing was to her more irksome than a sedenta^ 
jy life. She dreaded tUs retirement from business^ 
t%ijBgh she had*not confessed it to Mr. Wilson; and 
she had planned, her wine making, &c. from the de^* 
'^ire of emphyment^ more thaii the gratification of ap* 
petite, l%e preparation of medicines, afforded a 
..lai^r scope to tlie exercise of mind And body, and it 
required no self •^denial to change the direction of en* 
tfgy into this channel. £ven the weakness of Mrs^ 
Wilson's character aided the enterprise, for she pos'- 
sessed a more than common share of curiosity, and 
the admission she now gained to the cottagers gave 
her an ample opportunity of gratifying her plying 
' disposition. She by this means knew, what eyerj 
I Vdy waS/ about, a most desirable knowledge in the 
! 'Estimation of those who know not what to be about 
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Ihemselves. She was- fond too of adYising friends 
and acquaintances in intricate eases, and it must be 
acknowledged she was much better qualified for this 
useful office than numbers who presume to take it, 
for she was prudent and sagacious. Her ignorance 
of books was amply compensated by her knowledge 
of men. She was not one of those who had passed ^ 
through life without observation, and conscious of 
this superiority of judgment, it was not surprising 
that she should like to exercise it in other people's 
affairs as well as her own. Lastly, she enjoyed ex^ J 
/iellent health, and was extremely fond of walking ; ] 
the necessity she was laid under of using this exercise 
was consequently a very agreeable one. As she step- 
ped briskly along from one cottage to another, doc- 
toring some, advising others, and smiling upon all, 
her looks plainly declared she was now completely 
in her element. 

We are far from wishing to lessen this worthy 
gentlewoman in our reader's esteem by this free dis- 
closure of her disposition; but should that effect be 
produced, we had rather then that any for a moment 
should suppose a principle less forcible than pure re- 
ligion will generally form useful characters in socie- 
ty ; for if we consider the case before us we shall per- 
ceive it was a peculiar one. How few, comparative- 
ly speaking, take the retrospective view which Mrs. 
W. did ! or even if they do enjoy the power of retriev- 
ing their past errors by actions of benevolence'; and 
should they possess the weaknesses of her character, 
how very improbable is it that they should, like her's, 
be so happily overruled. Without her pecuniary 
abilities to become the benefactress of a village, they 
would most likely degenerate into the character of 
the busy gossip. 
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Bat it is easy to shew the ineifieaey of Mrs* Wil- 
son's principles of action as respeqts perseverance in 
well-doing. How many causes might have occasion- 
ed a failure. H^r self-righteous spirit mi^i^^ have 
been satisfied after a long continuance in doing good, 
that a sufficient compensation had Ifeen made. The 
ingratitude she would certainly meet with from some 
of the objects of her beneyolence must dUcourage eve- 
ry benefactor who acts from a less powerful motive 
than the love of God. And discouragement often ends 
in declension. The powerful auxiliaries aQbrded her 
by health, activity and curiosity, were of iiecessity 
very precarious^ the former might fall a victim to 
disease, the latter might be directed into another chan- 
nel. These remarks, we presume, are obvious to the 
minds of unprejudiced reasoners ; but, alas ! numbers 
of reasoners are not unf^judieed. An attachment to 
some favourite system^ or preconceiyed opinions, 
clouds their understanding, and misguides their judg- 
ment. It is /the happiness of the advocates for Christi- 
anity that they have more than argument to adduce 
in its favour. They may boldly appeal to facts. 
They may point to benevolent institutions, public and 
private, and say these were. reared by the friends of 
eva;ngelical truth. They may refer to the amiable 
Conduct of multitudes in the retirement of domestic 
life, and say we take '' knowledge of them that they 
4iave been with Jesus,'' for they have imbibed his 
spirit and walk in his ways. And, above all, they 
may adduce proofs from the lowest order of society. 
Here causes produce their natural effects. The poor 
man is moral or immoral exactly in proportion as he 
is influenced by religion. . He is. dither devout, or pro- 
UxiA^ for be knows nothing of that medium wUlch 
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happily for society its more refined members find it 
eonvenient to adopt, bat whieh unhappily deceives the 
individual and superficial observers with a false glare 
of virtue. 

With those^who9(^i]l neither admit argument nor de» 
monstrcction it would be folly to contend. But the 
majority are ignorant rather than obstinate, and over 
them vague assertions and desultory declamation ac- 
quire a surprising influence. Should such east an eye 
over these pages, we trust they may be excited to an 
attention to the subject, which is of importance to 
their own good and that of society. And may those 
already convinced of the truth of the gospel contend 
most earnestly for the *' faith once delivered to the 
fiaints,'* and continue as they now are the best pat- 
terns of active benevolence. Perhaps some readers, 
especially if apprised of the difficulties attendant on 
medical practice, may be alarmed at the consequence 
of intrusting the care of health to such^an unprofes- 
sional lady as Mrs. Wilson. Their alann is well 
founded ; and we hasten to inform them, that Mrs. W. 
•had no wish to supersede by her exertions the skill of 
the apothecary of the village, who was a young man 
of very superior abilities, and Mrs. W. never gave 
her advice but in triviid eases, unworthy his attention. 
As he was not a despiser of kitelien-physic, she had 
full employment, ftnd they moved'hand in hand to the 
^reat admiration and satisfaction of all the neigh* 
bourhood. Nor were her attentions confined to the 
medicinal wants of her poor neighbours. As was 
hinted before, she advised them on other subjects, 
^he displayed, and to those who were willing to learn, 
tshe taught her skill in cutting out new, and repairing 
•old garments. This proved of great advantage^ and 
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fthK) suggested a new plan to the managers of the 
charity-school, whieh was to instruct the children in 
the art of mending, Mrs. Wilson superintending fre- 
quently in that department. She delivered long lec- 
tures on the folly of dress, and if she failed, as must 
he confessed was too often the case, in convincing the 
judgments of the young women she addressed, yet her 
admonitions proved some check to the reigning pro- 
pensity, from the fear of offending so kind a heuefac- 
tress : and if all other ladies in the village had united 
with her in these lectures, the effect would have been 
universal. There was one more species of informar 
tion she attempted in a few instances successfully — 
and this was^no less an achievement than that of heal- 
ing matrinronial breaches. This is justly consid>- 
ered as a subject seldom admitting of the most friend?- 
Ij interference, and because it is^ not commonly pro^ 
per, the pei^ce-maiker ne^eets the attempt altogether. 
But Mrs. Wilson usually asked her female neighbours 
ia. the lower ranks, if they had good husbands, and 
when they answered in the negative, she questioned 
them on the cause of complaint. The general answer 
she received, was their husband's preference of the 
public-house to his own fire-side, and consequently the 
expenditure of his ready cash, wanted by his distress- 
ed family. She next inquired why it was supposed 
he gave the public-house the preference. The reply 
was, that he liked to sit by a large fire, and. drink and 
gossip with all his working companions. She then 
investigated into the domestic management of the ne- 
^ected wife. '• Do you," said she, ** take care that 
when the hour arrives, that your husband returns 
home, the room shall be neatly swept, litters of every 
tort removed, the fire made to blaz.e, and the young-- 
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er children lulled to sleep ?" To these pointed inter- 
rogatories the wife often was silent, or only answered, 
there was no encouragement for such attention. Mrs. 
Wilson then proposed to each of the unhappy couples 
a plan for their reformation and mutual comfort. This 
was to meet alternately at each others houses, and 
contribute a sum towards the purchase of so mucL 
meat and liqitpr as was neccessary for supper, to eat 
in company with their families. In adopting this plan, 
she observed, all the socialness of the public -house, 
would be preserved without its attendant evil conse- 
quence. She kindly offered to supply them with cook- 
ing utensils fit for so large a company as three or 
four falmilies would form. Those men who frequent-, 
ed the public-house chiefly for the comfort of having 
a steak well dressed, mnd enjoying a gossip's stpry, 
were prevailed on to try Mrs. Wilson^ scheme, and 
she had the pleasure of seeing harmony restored and 
poverty diminished by the measure. Miss Wilson^ 
frequently accompanied her mother on her benevolent 
visits, in which she seemed to take an equal pleasure. 
It is but justice due to the authors of the works this 
young lady had lately studied, to acknowledge, that 
the practice of benevolence was strongly inculcated, 
and tP the age we live iii, that fashionable morals in 
this particular are not found at variance with religion. 
Scenes of poverty are painful to describe, and con- 
versations of ignorance uninteresting to read. We 
will therefore close our chapter, and enter npon ft 
more pleasing subject. 
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CHAR XIV- 



Finding by experience the ill effect of the eneottr* 
agement of Sunday holidays to servants, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson resolved for the future to admit none but week- 
day ones occasionally, and on the Sunday evenings the 
former proposed reading the Bible, or a sermon in hh 
family. His friend Mr. Nichols having lent him a 
volume of sermons, whidi he deemed suitable to his 
taste and frame of mind, he intimated his wish to 
begin their perusal on Sunday evening, when Sir. 
Gregory Wilson was present. That gentleman ob- 
served, that in his opinion two sermons a day was 
sufficient, and hoped the author of the one his brother 
proposed reading was not a presbyterian. Being satis- 
fied by the author's name on the title page that he 
was not of that description of divines^ he quietly seat- 
ed himself with the rest of the family. . The text se- 
lected for the first sermon in the volume was one of 
those numerous ones little attended to, fuid as little 
understood by nominal christians. It formed a part 
of holy David's prayer when under temporal and 
spiritual trials — '^ Bring my soul out of prison that 
I may praise thy name." The writer shewed the na- 
ture of that spiritual imprisonment in which the guilty 
race of men is involved, and the method of deliver- 
ance which he affectionately urg^d the '' prisoners of 
hope'' to. accept. But he dwelt more particularly on 
the experience of christians under imprisonment by 
doubts and fearft. He enlarged on the nature of gos- 
pel liberty, and traced the various causes which pro- 
duced on the soul of the sincere believer such painful' 

eJectS; and then applying to such the principal pai't. 
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of his discourse, he said — " Mj^ christian brethreor 
you not only live below your privileges, but while 
you yield to these gloomy apprehensions, you give an 
advantage to the enemies of religion ; they will not; 
fail to represent it as a gloomy service if they see you 
gloomy. And why should you be so? Who has 
cause for cheerfulness like those whose sins are par- 
doned, and persons accepted in the beloved, who have 
the good work of grace begun in their hearts by him 
who will assuredly carry it on. Say not, alas ! per- 
haps it is not begun. If you have been convinced of 
sin, and have fled to the hope set before you in the 
gospel, itJs begun* Look around you. Do the un- 
believing world lament their vices, or even their fol- 
lies P Like holy David, the humble fearful penitent 
becomes a stranger to his brethren, an alien to his 
mother's children; th^y who sit in the gate speak 
against him, and his penetential tears are turned to « 
. his reproach. Obserye also the reception the gospel 
meets with. The unbelieving world sees none of its 
excellencies. Have you seen its excellence ? Do yon ' 
account it the pearl of greo^t price, for which you are 
content to sell all that you have ? Then if you can • 
answer these questions in the affirmative, what rea- 
son can there be to doubt the reality of grace in your 
hearts ? Who makes you thus ta differ from others, 
and why should your souls remain in prison P. ^ The 
joy of the Lord will be your strength,' and an apostle 
exhorts you to ' rejoice in the Lord always.* When 
you enjoy this spiritual liberty and peace, you will 
certainly praise the naoie of the Lord ; you will ex« . 
tol his mercy and faithfulness for the encouragement 
of your fellow christians, who like yourself may be 
'east into this gloomy prison, from which your souls 
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have been delivered. And 'above all you will praise - 
hiin by your lives and conversation. The apostle 
Paul, writing to the Romans, enlarges on the doctrines 
of the gospel through eleven chapters, and after tra- 
cing the scheme of redemption, the 'depth of the riches ^ 
both of the knowledge and wisdom of God,' he draws 
this practical inference — ^'JL beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God,* 
which is your reasonable s'ervice.' The remainder of 
the chapter-particularises christian duties. I refer 
you to the apostle's words,, fully convinced that if you 
are christians indeed, you will ' study to adorn the 
doctrine of God, your Saviour, in all things.' " 

Mr. Wilson found the above discourse the most in- 
teresting one he had ever perused. Every sentence 
seemed addressed to himself, and spoke peace to his 
anxious mind. His feelings were so much affected as 
scarcely to permit him to proceed in the reading. As 
soon as the servants were withdrawn, he expressed 
his approbation, and expected a union of sentiment . 
from his hearers. But to his surprise and concern, . 
Mrs. Wilson remark^ that she did not understand all 
the sermon, as she eouM not see why a good christian 
should have doubts and fears. " Why, my dear,'* 
returned Mr W. " that was the very point he labours 
tt) prove. There is no reason for them, but through 
temptations, and those other causes he mentioned we 
cannot help them sometimes." " I am not troubled 
with them," observed Mr. Gregory. Mr. Wilson re- 
mained silent, probably pondering in his mind the rea- 
son of this extraordinary confession from a brother 
who evinced in his general conduct little of that spirit- 
uality becoming christian profession. At length he 
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resumed his conversatioii* '• David," said he, *• was 
a better christian than most in the present day."" 
•* By the way,'' observed xMrs. Wilson, " I should like^ 
as a matter of curiosity, to know whether David 
would have been a churchman or a dissenter, had he 
lived in the present day." " 'Tis impossible to say," 
replied Mr. Wilson, but I think he would have been a 
churchman.'^ 

" You puzzle me," said Mr. Gregory, " by talking 
•f David's Christianity. Why he was a Jew, was he 
not ?" " To be sure he was," returned Mr. Wilson, 
'' and so should we too, if we had been born in the 
Jews* land, and lived under that dispensation. This 
proves that true religion is the same at all times and 
in all places." '' I don*t understand you,'' resumed 
Mr. Gregory, " or how a Jew can be called a chris- 
tian. Bat His riot worth talking about." " There 
now I" exclaimed Mr. Wilson, " that's your way of 
getting rid of an argument. Why if / don't under- 
stand a thing I like to examine it a little more. Be- 
sides, this is a subject well worthy of talking about, 
and 'tis surprising how much light and information 
arise from the free communieatioB of our sentiments. 
Don't we find this to be the ease with every other 
theme of conversation?" Mr. W. construing hit 
brother's silence into an assent to his query, proceed- 
ed — '^ Our friend Mr. Nichols observed the other day 
that the first gospel promise was given in paradise. 
Christianity, then, is as old as the creation, and Adam 
and Eve were christians. Naw '^tis to be feared nam* 
hers of the Jews thought little of Christ, and did not 
look on him in the light of a Saviour, as we do, yet 
'tis reasonable to suppose that the patriarchs did*. 
Our Lord says of Abraham, ^ He desired to see mj 
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day^ he saw it and was glad ;' and in the Epistle t0, 
the Hebrews it is said, ^AU these died in faith.' 
Well, after these came prophets and other holy meA, 
BO doubt, amongst the nation of the Jews, of whom 
not mention is made, (I sappose like us they said 
nothing nor did nothing worthy of mention) ; you 
cannot ^oubt of the prophets being the faith of chris- 
tians, for they all spoke of Christ, and doubtless 
they believe their own propheeied : and numbers be- 
lieved them likewise, and delighted to hear of the 
excellencies of the Messiah. I dare say they con-, 
versed about these things like christians in the pres- 
ent day. Aye, now I recollect a ieti in one of the 
prophets which expressly says they did." Mr. Wil- 
'Bon referi^ed to his Bible for the exact ^vbrds : 

^^ Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another ; and the Lord hearkened and heard, and 
a book of remembraniee was written before him for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord, in 
diat day when I make np my jewels: and I will 
spare them, as a man spareth his own son that serveth 
him.'* 

" Here, brother,'* contitiiked Mr. W. " is a text 6f 
encouragement for us, as well as for those believers of 
old. Oh ! never again let me hear you say these sub-, 
jects are not worth talking abont. Well, now comes 
King David, who was also a prophet, and predicted 
the blessings of Christ's kingdom. Cons^equently he 
was a true believer in our Lord, and on the whole he 
was an ornament to the profession. He fell grievous- 
ly, it must be confessed, but we have no right to he 
harsh about that, since the Lord was graciously pleas- 
ed to put away his sin, and 'tis our duty to profit by 
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David's failings. As I said before, I believe he was 
on the whole a better christian than most in the present 
day." 

Though Mr. Gregory was no adept in argument 
he could raise quibbles and perplex, where he 
could not controvert. " If," said he, '* the Jews are 
thus right in their creed, why should a rout be made 
as it is about their conversation ? Where lies the 
great difterence between trusting for salvation in a 
Saviour expected^ or already arrived .^' " Just the 
difTerenee," returned his brother, '' as there would be 
in your expressing respect and veneration for a guest 
ivho had promised you a visit, and your treating him, 
when arrived, with insult and contempt." " Nay, 
not just so," returned Mr. Gregory, " that would be 
unreasonable indeed, unless I had reason to suspect 
my guest was no' |he identical person I expeated. hi 
that case I should be justified in my ill treatment of 
him, as the Jews are in their rejection of Jesus, for 
they suspect he was not the promised Messiah.'' 
^^ You must first prove that suspicion supersedes can- 
did investigation^ brother," replied Mr. Wilson. "I 
think in such a case it would be your indispensabfe 
duty to examine into the identity of his person befi)re 
you treated your guest disrespectfully. And the rea- 
soning applies equally to the Jews in the present day, 
who persist in their rejection of him who brings such 
credentials in his favour from their oitm scriptures as 
leaves them inexcusable, whether they refuse examina- 
tion, or shut their eyes to conviction." . 

Mr. Gregory yielded the argument, and with his 
usual good humour rallied his brother on his skill in 
disputation. " Why," said he, " our friend Mr. 
Nieholsj who studied logic at the university, couU 
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not have put me down in a better style.'' '' No need 
t>f going to the university to learn to talk common 
sense," returned Mr. Wilson. " No truly,*' added 
Mrs. W. who seemed well pleased to be left out of 
the. debate, " we females are proofs of that." " I 
see, brother," continued Mr. Gregory, ** that you have 
caught the spirit 'of our said friend the Justice. I 
must rub up my memory a little or I shall be no match 
for frou in scripture quotations." Mr. Wilson looked 
extremely grave ; " I tell you what, brother," said he, 
*' I love a decent joke as well as most folks, and I 
like your jokes better than any one's else, because 
with two exceptions (looking at the ladies), I love 
you better than any one else : but I must seriously 
assure you that on religious subjects I think them ill- 
timed. If we converse upon them we must do it with 
reverence, and not under the idea of out-matching one 
another in argument, as you call it. That was not 
^he way Mr. Nichols talked with me the other day. 
He must have Ihe advantage of me, because he knows 
more of books and the world in general ; but the 
Bible I amjresolved (by the blessing of God to assist 
my memory) to know as weJl as he. You need not 
'tend me the history book I looked out, and you may 
take home the JBneid.'' 

What will the lovefs of literature say to Mr. Wil- 
son's neglect of profane authors ? They must consider 
bis years and peculiar situation. A man devoted to 
business in the prime of life, the declared foe to lit- 
erature, and tAo often, as in his case, even scripture 
information. It was nor desirable that he should 
Jiow acquire a taste for the former, since most proba- 
cy it would have excluded the latter. The addition, 
bowever, which he made to his observation will, we 
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bope, reconeile him to the literati. ^^For," said he, 
<^ on second thoughts, you may s^nd the history, and 
leave the ^neid^ for Patty ought to read history tfnd 
good poetry.** 
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CHAP. I. 

JL HOUGH neither Miss Wilson's literary employ- 
Knent, nor her method of conduct will merit the ap- 
j^obation of our readers, we yet venture to disclose it, 
In expectation of indulgence from the good humour of 
the one sex, and the gallantry of the other. On the 
Saturday erening previous to the Sunday evening on 
%¥hieh her father read for the first time to his family, 
IMiss Fatty had sat up very late in order to finish a 
f:ale of horrors in which every faculty of her mind 
"%va8 wholly absorbed. The author of the work en- 
joyed an advantage all must wish to possess — a reader 
entering into the spirit of his book. Such readers are 
either disqualified for the frigid task of criticism, or 
disposed to pardon the errors of one who entertains 
them. How must fliis author have been gratified 
could he have beheld the countenance of the fair 
)*eader as she cast a timid look around, every time 
she raised her eyes from his interesting page. And 
above all could he have l^eard the piercing shriek she 
uttered just as the clock struck two, overturning at 
the same instant her small reading table, on which 
w^ere placed his volume and her lighted taper* 
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What ! did one of his ghosts actually stalk hefort 
her, or did her imagination, equally as fertile as his 
OHTi, conjure up some new horror, "making night 
hideous." Neither the author nor th^. reader ereated 
a phantom on this occasion, for a substantial forme 
actually |)regented itself before the young lady* And 
now we might imitate the example of the writer in 
question, and lead our reackrs through several pages 
of suspense, before we unravelled the mystery of the 
wonderful appearance. We could talk of the faint 
rays of twilight, the declining moon. insufiSbient to 
supply the light of the extinguished taper, and all 
Miss Patty's embarrassment in consequence. The 
season of the year indeed could not admit of the tnr< 
bulent and tempestuous winds, and the situation of 
the house was unfavourable to the . terrifie, for there 
were no avenues of rustling trees, or long passages, 
terminated by dark and dangerous deelivitie». Bnt 
vivid flashes of lightning would have been appropri- 
ate to the season, and aided the discovery of the 
figure, though not without increasing the anxiety of 
the heroine. But chusing te spare ourselves all this 
trouble, we simply announce the arrival of Mr8. 
Wilson in the chamber of her daughter at this un- 
seasonable hour. The surprise at finding her thus, 
engaged was only equalled by her displeasure, and 
she delivered a long lecture upon the danger of these 
midnight studies ; both as it respected the health of 
the reader, and the safety of the family, ^f Bless mC) 
child !'' she exclaimed^ shuddering as she stroke, " yon 
might have fallen asleep, se^^yourself on fire, and we 
might all have been burnt in our beds ; what a mercy 
it was that I had a pain in my stomach apd wanted 
aonre medicine out of the chest in yquij room." Tht, 
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fair culprit made no defence, but gave her solemn 
assurance to offend no more, though she ventured to 
plead the uncommon merit of the author, in raising 
se deep an interest, as an extenuation of her fault* 
"•I wish with all my heart he was here this moment," 
replied Mrs'. AVilson, " I would ask him what merit 
there was in printing a parcel of lies to frighten a 
girl out of the knowledge of her own mothers face, 
if she chanced to walk into her room when not ex- 
pected. Merit, indeed," snatching up the book, ^^he 
should see the place hiPlrumpery merited — a place in 
the kitchen-fire." So saying, she made her exit. The 
daughter endeavoured to compose herself to rest, but 
in vain, romance had " banished sleep;" but happily 
not entirely destroyed her thinking powers. Though 
not quite so severe as her mother in appreciating the 
merits of the author, she determined in future to de- 
vote less attention to such writers, feelingly convinced 
that perturbation of spirits was the natural result. . 

Miss Wilson was too well apprised of her mother's- 
prudential economy than to even suspect the execution 
of the sentence she had denounced against the offend- 
ing volume. Urged by curiosity to know the sequel of 
the wonderous tale, s^he flew up stairs the moment she 
returned from church (her mother having called in upon 
a neighbouring cottager) and rummaged every proba- 
ble corner .to find the secreted treasure. When dis- 
covered^ she perused it with her accustomed rapidity, 
and had just finished her task and replaced the book 
when her mother returned. The unusual summons 
she received to attend on a Sunday evening's exhorta- 
tion awakened in her mind a few serious reflections,- 
On a calm and impartial review of her late conduct 
she could not be satisfied, nor reconcile the perus^ of 
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jtomanees on a Sunday, with the lowest profession -of'^ 
religion. She reeoUeeted too, that her studies, gene-^ 
• rally pursued to a late hour, created an indispositiou^ 
to prayer, the duty of the closing day. It was true 
she seldom omitted the repetition of the form she had 
learnt, hut her ideas were all deranged, and proved the 
truth of the obseryation-^that the human mind is not 
fbrmed for sudden transitions. In consequence of these 

• reflections she resolved to call the following day upon 
Miss Nichols to repose her anxieties, and request her^ 
fi-iendly admonitions. Extrelrely prompt in • all her 
proeeedings she set oif, not recollecting that Miss 

\ Niehols had requested her never to call upon her on 
a Monday morning, as she was constantly engaged at 
Aat time, and ^ould not see company. Her servant 
repeated her mistress's intelligence when she opened 
the door to Miss Wilson, though 'she very civilly in- 
vited her in and offered to acquaint her lady with her 
arrival. '^Do so," said Miss Wilson, " for I think, 
unless she is very particularly engaged, she will see 
me;'' presuining on the -warmth of that friendly re- 
gard she; felt herself. She waited a considerable time 
before Miss Nichols, appeared, and occupied herself 
with turning over the leaves of a large family Bible 
which lay on the tables Here she discovered many 
small pieces of paper, on which were written texts 
and observations in the hand writing of her friend^ 
proving that the sacred volume claimed a considerable 
share of her attention. The reflection unavoidably 
presented— t" I never wrote down a text of scripture iiiv 
my life, or a single observation of a religious kind." 
Before Miss Patty had made the inference from her 
reflection. Miss Nichols entered, and good-humonredly 
reproved her for intrusion. " But,'' said, she, " I have 
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almost completed my business^ and having punished 
you by letting yoa wait so long, will perniit you to see 
the end of it." So saying, she rang her bell, and in- 
stantly a little girl entered, making a rustic curtesy, 
and walking up close to Miss Nichols. " May I hope," 
said Miss N. '' that you can tell me to-day more than 
the text, Mary ?" Mary hung dawn her head, and 
cast a fearful glance on Miss Patty. " You can never 
be too modest, Mary," observed Miss Nichols, ^^but 
you. may be too bashful ; you know I always tell you 
'tis right to speak of good things^ even should stran- 
gers be present. This lady will kindly excuse all your 
faults,^ if you do your best;^' Etneouraged by these 
words, and the sweet accent with which they were de-^^ 
livered, the bashful Mary ventured to mention the 
ehapterand verse from whence the minister had taken 
his subject the day beftlre.- She made a trifling mis- 
take in repeating the words, evidently occasioned by 
the presence of the stranger. Agreeably to Miss 
Nichols's hope, she could tell more thftn the i^xiy 
and was dismissed with approving words, and an ex- 
hortation to attend still more to sermons in future* 
Five more underwent the same examination, and Misd 
Nichols divided her words of reproof, admonition, and 
instruction, in a manner whieh excited the surprise and 
admiration of Miss Patty. She eagerly inquired into 
Uie particulars of this extraordinary employment, and 
was informed that about two years before Miss Nich* 
qIs and a few other benevolent ladies had established 
a school; that lately Miss Nichols had undertaken 
the active part of superintending the n^orals and pro-^ 
gressive learnings and for that purpose six of the 
scholars came every Monday morning to shew the 
needle-virork done in the course of the preceding week^ 
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read a lesson^ and close the examination by glaring 
stparaiely tlio best aeeount they were able of what 
they had heard at ehurch the day before. Miss Wil- 
son expressed her high approbation of her friend's 
conduct, and offered her assistance. " Just in this 
department," replied she, " I must decline your kind 
offer; but if you are disposed for ^efulness in this 
large and populous village, we shall find something 
for you to do. How do you.generally employ your- 
self?" 

Though Miss Patty had come purposely to repose 
her weaknesses in the bosom of her friend, she felt 
herself so overawed by the dignity of that virtue she 
had just witnessed, a& to be wholly incapable of doing 
so. The pointed question seemed like a reproof, and 
quite ashamed, and half affronted, she stammered ouV 
with a face flushed.by a crimson hue,. ^* I read a great. 
deal, and work a.littlcr!' " So do I,?' replied Miss- 
Nichols, taking no natice of her friend's embarrass- 
ment, " and I find it very useful to make extracts from 
the books I read. Nay, I venture sometimes to write 
down reflections of my own ; I was recommended to 
this practice by my excellent governness, not, she used 
to say, ' for the purpose of making a display of your 
talents to others, but for the advantage of strengthen* 
ing your own judgment and. memory.' '' 

" Dear!'* exclaimed Miss Patty, " Howl should like 
to see your compositions i I had rather read your wri- 
tings than any one's else.*' " You shall see them on 
one condition,*' replied Miss Nichols, '^ and that is, that 
you exchange some of your own, or extracts from the 
books you read." " This is a hard condition," said 
Miss Wilson, "Not. in the least," rejoined her friend, 
♦^on you who have so much leisure. You regretted to 
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nte the oibei^diety your ignpraneeof geIltee^aecompli8h• 
ments. New this very ignorance may be turaed to 
your advantage ;; for all yonr attention may by that 
means be directed io mental improvements,' which are 
of far greater valtt^ than any other." "Well," said. 
Miss Wilson, "you have an excellent way of recon-^ 
eiling one to one's ignorance : but yet I would rather^ 
understand music and drawing than writing and fiooks*.. 
No one can shine in company without aecomplish-i 
menis^" 

The conversation was. now interrupted by the en- 
trance of the twou Miss Jones's from, the farm. They 
apologised for their appearance on the prohibited Mon- 
day morning, by saying, they had met the ehildren,^^ 
and concluded Miss Nichols was now disen^^i^d. 
Miss Jones threw herself with a studied negligence 
into a chair by^ the side of Miss Wilson, and addressed 
h^* iti a French sentence expressive of surprise at Miss 
Nicholses tas^in her choice of employmeilts. Miss 
Patty smiled, and blushed, but was not ingenuous 
enough to declare she knew no language. but, plain 
English. Fortunately Miss Jones yvas more solicitous 
to display her own accomplishments than to discover 
the deficiencies of others; a^dr iu consequence the 
young lady's^silence passed disregarded. Miss Nich- 
ols, however, chose to answer.her observations. '' As 
you," said she, " express so much surprise at my 
taste, you will excuse my freedom if I express mine 
i9 return, that you. who have enjoyed the advantage of 
a liberal education should be content with keeping all 
your knowledge to yourself, and"—" Ridiculous 5" in- 
terrupted Miss Jones, " would you have me teach your 
girls French and -music ?'* " Hear me out," returned 
Miss Nichols. "I was not going to propose su<jh^ an . 
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absurdity. But 'tis universally acknowledged that r- 
liberal education has a tendency to promote liberal 
sentiments. And that such a person should be sur- 
prised at another's wishing to promote learning and 
morality, and 'Withhold their assistance in the good- 
work, is to me surprising indeed 1" Mids Jones looked' 
a 4ittle confused, and 'Miss Wilson remarked that her 
favourite poet had called it a 

'* Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
** And teach the young idea how to shoot !'* 

" Aye, very delightful to those who delight in it," 
cried Miss Charlotte Jones, " but for my part I am - 
content to yield the science of school-keeping t« those^ 
who are disposed to exercise it. My dear Nichols, let 
me play you Lady 01ympia*s favourite air." Then 
without waiting for permission she seated herself to 
the piano^ and acquitted herself entirely to her own 
satisfaetioh. Miss Nichols whispered Miss Patty*-<- 
"shining <m company.'* 

Possibly the reader may alreadj^ have heard enough 
of the Miss Jones's to wonder that an intimacy should 
subsist between them and Miss Nichols. Most likely 
there never would; but for the circumstance of their* 
having been educated at the same school. The vanity 
o£ the farmer's wife had induced her to select -the gen- • 
teelest boarding-school in the neighbourhood*. But the 
improvements of the young ladies bore no proportioir- 
to those of Miss Nichols. This difference was occa- 
sioned chiefly by the disadvantage they laboured under 
at the school vacations. For every lesson instilled by 
their sensible and pioue governess was counteracted by 
the example of ignorant and irreligious parents and: 

^SOQiAl^S, 
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'iMliss.Xiehols beheld their inereased frivolities sinee 
'their entire exelusion from the eye of their goveniesB, 
-and their visit to London, with great eoneem. She 
had resolved to avoid all acquaintance with them in 
fatore, but the arguments used by hei* father, as before 
related, induced her to continue the intercourse, for 
the purpose of endeavouring^ at least, to reform them. 
For this purpose she had begun her efforts by writing 
them a very affectionate letter of a serious nature, and 
this morning they called to give a personal answer.— 
As soon as Miss Charlotte had finished her air, she 
addressed Miss Nichols as follows : '^ How long, my 
dear, have you been meditating a second volume of 
letters from the dead to the living P Methought I saw 
the ghost of the pious Madam Rowe stalking before 
me, as I read your epistle. To be sure you were very 
near meeting her in Elysium, but as the visit on your 
part is now deferred, pray defer the introduction of 
yt)ur friends to the good lady." *' Fye, Charlotte," 
said her sister, ^^ you are too severe -on our friend's 
letter.** " Severe !" repeated Miss Nichols, " rather 
say too complimentary, in putting my epistle in com- 
parison with such an author's. But if Charlotte meant 
to be witty, I must say she is unhappy in her applica- 
tfam, for my letter proved I was alive in every sense- 
alive to the best interest of my friends — alive to pro- 
mote the glory of God, the highest dehght of intelli- 
gent beings, while her reception of my lively zeal 
proves that she ought to have entitled the w^rk, 
*< Letters from the living to the dead" 

It was seldom that Miss Nichols indulged herself 
in the smallest degree of satirical observation, but she 
-well-knew the character of Miss Charlotte, and had 
frequently found the advantage of opposing her with 
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lier own Weapons. She valued herself on her gmart* 
ness iu conversation, and little mortifieaiions received 
oeeasionaiiy were benefieial. The young lady was 
silenced by the retort, and Miss Niehok proeeeded.^ 
^ This is not a subjeet for the exercise of o«r wit, bit 
tmr reason. If you can give me a satisfactory reasoA, 
why you should not attend td the eoneems'bf religioH) 
I will desist from my importunity." ** To^ve yotwt 
satisfactory reason," replied Miss Jone^, ^^p^aps 
may be impossible | but we have enough to sattsfjr 
ourselves. In the first place we don'Mike it* Intke 
next, we are too young for isneh grave refti^tioiis,attd 
we can assure you, from the observation wb made lait 
winter, that fashionable people are superk>r ^ to the 
vulgar prejudices our eountry edueation has instilled." 
'^ And is it possible,** replied Miss Nichols, ^^ titatyoa 
ean for a moment allow the smallest force to these ar- 
guments ? If you are indisposed to piety, ^'what nn 
alarm should it occasion ! You must be sensible tluit 
youth is no security against death; and as -for what 
other people may think on the subjeet, it would be the 
height of folly to think with tbem, if their tfao^ughts 
^nd actions contradicted the plain dictates of reason, 
und the declarations of scripture." ^^Dear ! wedon't 
want to enter into long arguments,^' replied Miss Jones, 
**you have certainly a ri^t to enjoy your own opmi- 
ons, and I assure you, notwithstanding Charlotte's 
raillery, we both called to thank you for your kind 
solicitude on our account. But we are at present rather 
straitened for time; excuse our taking leave so soon- 
hope to see you again on an early day." 

So saying the gay visitants departed: happy, dodbt- 
less, to escape from the threatening torrent of serious 
conversation. 



Again alone with Miss Wilson, her friend addrie^ed 
her with the question, " Will you run away from me 
whenever I am grave and serious ?*' " How can yow 
suspect it ?*' answered Miss Wilson, " yon know we 
must take our friends in all humours. But to confess 
^he truth, I feel a little like Miss Jones on the subject 
of religion— I don't mueh like it." " I love yon for 
the sincerity of your avowal,'* returned her friend, 
^^ and I can tell you foryour encouragement that most 
christians can recollect the time when they could have 
made the same confession.'' " You surprise me," 
said Miss Patty, " was there ever a time when you 
t^t averse to reading the Bible, and saying your 
prayers ?" 

Miss Nichols thought she had penetrated sufficient^ 
ly into the character of her y^ung visitor to know 
lAe was one she might venture to trust with a few 
secrets of her own religious experience. She there<- 
fore freely disclosed her past, and present views, her 
intention to devote her future life, and every talent of 
influence she possessed, to the sacred cause of truth 
and piety; and concluded by afiectionately urging 
Miss Wilson to the same pursuit. 

Miss Wilson listened with attention. She would 
liave remarked on the diiferent parts of her friend's 
"detail, but she felt incapable of making observations 
en a. subject so new to her. Struck with the wisdiiu^ 
and propriety of her words and actions, she exclaim- 
ed with her usual warmth of sensibility^ and with 
wfaieh no small degree of the romantic was intermil- 
ed, " Yes, my dear friend, I will be like you. How 
mnst I learn to like religion ? Tell me the first steps 
I ought to take to be like you. You shall from this 
time be my pattern, my guide, and my counsellor." 
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Miss Nichols smiled. ^ Nay, my dear," said sKe, 
'^ you now go too far in yonr professions, and place 
me in a situation I may be incompetent to fill. Yoa 
mnst learn to exercise your own sense and judgment, 
and not trust implicitly to mine. For this purpose 
you must accustom yourself to a habit of reflection^ 
and nothing will promote this habit so much as the 
perusal of good authors. I am indebted to my father 
for pointing them out to me, and I can lend you plenty 
of books calculated to improve your mind. But yoa 
must promise me to make extracts and comments on 
what I lend you." '' That you may be sure I do read 
them, and exercise my own judgment, I suppose,'' re* 
plied Miss W. ^' But are your books entertaining ? I 
can't engage to read them if they are not." ^' You 
have in a moment forgotten your engagement," return- ^ 
ed her friend. '^ What dependence can I place on 
your being guided by my advice, when you rliise objec* 
tions to the first counsel! give you? If you wish to 
oblige me, you must read the book I recommend." 
*' Then indeed I will," replied Miss Patty. " 1 greatly 
fear," resumed her friend, '^ that your late studies have 
taken the effect which my governess used to say the 
reading of novels usually do on young minds, ^ven 
you a distaste for rational truths, and more especially 
for serious truths. Now tell me candidly, does not 
Jhf^ay spent in frivolous reading leave you indispo- 
sed for religious reflections, and — ^^^ Don't say i^nother 
word about it," interrupted Miss Patty, " or I shall 
really think you a witch, and that you have been 
perched at my elbow for the last month." " Then," 
resumed Miss Nichols, ^^ if I am right in my conjec- 
tures, I am sure you are too ingenuous to defend yonr 
.conduct. And,dej»end upon it, you will never lean 
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to like religion till you discard frivolity of mind and 
employments. For though the scriptures assure u^~ 
that faith and piety are gifts from God, our reason 
must convince us that we shall be justly condemned if 
we allow of hindrances which it is in our power to 
remove." 

Miss Wilson returned home from this visit in a 
more- contemplative frame of mind than usual ; and 
she resolved to imitate the example of her friend« 
The first step she took was relinquishing her roman- 
tic studies, and applied herself agreeably to her fath- 
er's wishes, to the reading of history. Many a smile 
did the fair student receive from her uncle Gregory 
as she was by him often discovered poring over a folio 
edition of Rapines History of England. This she 
had heroism enough to disregard, but she found it 
impossible to command her attettion to such prolix 
truths. Tired and vexed, she in a few weeks laid 
aside her unwieldy volumes, and communicated her 
case to Miss Nichols, " I shall never love to read 
history, I'm sure," said she. Miss Nichols desired 
her not to despair, for unfortunately the historian 
selected for her first attention was the least likely to 
engage it. She lent her other volumes of history 
better adapted for her young mind ; but just as Miss 
Patty was about to enter on their contents, I*er lively 
powers took a new flight. Miss Nichols had drop- 
ped a hint about original composition. How delight- 
ful to read our own ideas,^our own language ! Miss 
Patty seized the pen, and seated herself to the ardu- 
ous task of writing — the history of ghosts (our read- 
ers conjecture), or perhaps a love story, — at the most 
a sonnet, or a pastoral. No, Miss Patty soared high- 
er,, we can assure them. She had worked in her sam-^ 
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plfer at sehool Uie sentence— -^^ Great minds conquer 
difficulties by daring to attempt them/' and she was 
resolved to exemplify the truth of the remark. For 
tJii3 purpose she brayed youthful inexperience, igno- 
rance of men and manners, and following the noble 
examples of a Johnson a^d a Knox, chose the instrue* 
tive, moral essay. 

Probably we may take occasion to animadvert on 
the composition in question, and offer a few notes 
critical <and explanatory ; but at present we hare 
ether engagements, the day being arrived when, ae- 
cording to appointment, the Wilson family were to 
meet all their fashionable neighbours at the house of* 
Mi's. ShufBe. 



CHAP, ir^ 

TkE reader should certainly be taken to Mrs* 
Shuffle's rout, if instruction or entertainment could be 
derived from the visit. But the party assembled 
were met for no other purpose than to play cards, and 
a spectator v^ho might have indulged the hope that 
some lively sallies of humour or a few rational re- 
marks T*^ou3d have been permitted between the deal- 
ings of so many packs, would have been much cha- 
grined to find those pauses engrossed by compliments 
er reflections on the skilful or unskilful management 
of partners during the last hand. It is true a useful 
lesson might have been learnt from tlie scene before 
him, namely, the propriety of diligence in every pur- 
suit ; and chusing a worthy object he might safely 
haYQinitated the ex:ample of e^ch person in company-— 
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** The visit paid, with extacy we come, 
•* As from a seven years transportation home^ 
•* And there resume an unembarrass'd brow, 
** Recov'ring what we lost, we know not how— 
* The faculties that seem'd reduc'd to nought, 
•* Expression, and the privilege of thought." 

So sang the poet, and so in simple prose sang the 
Wilson family on their return from Mrs. Shuffle's 
rout. And first Mjjs. Wilson — '^ It shall be my own 
fault if Mrs. Jones suspects me of cheating a second 
time. I accept her invitation for next Saturday ?— 
no, indeed, if I do go out on such an inconvenient day 
it shall be to visit more agreeable people than her, or 
her daughters. I wonder what business farmer's 
families have at card routs. I shall desire Mrs. 
Shuffle will invite me to no more of them, I like t-cc 
hear a little news when I visit. I have lost my money 
and have nothing to shew for it, being no wiser now 
Vm come home than when I went out. I wonder the 
old lady should manage her tea in such a manner ; 
I would not say thank ye for cold tea carried about 
from one room to the other ; I'm not ashamed of my 
tea* equippage." 

" I was the greatest fool in the world," remarked 
Mr. Gregory, " to bet on your side against Sharkly ; 
he is the first hand in the village ; and as for Madam 
Jones you are not to be surprised at her suspicion of 
your cheating, for every one knows she makes no scru- 
ple of doing so herself. What with Sharkly's skill, 
her chicanery, and your abominable play, I had not 
the smallest chance." " Our abominable play,*' re- 
peated Mrs. Wilson, " how can you tell that your 
brother and I played so abominably'?" " Dear, un- 
cle !" exclaimed Miss Wilson, " I never saw you so 
cross in my life as you were the latter part of this eve- 
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inng." You need " make that observation, to be &ure^ 
Patty/' retorted Mr. Gregory. " Pray how did yoir 
feel when yoa spoke so, sharply to Mis»Figgins, and 
looked so glum on Mr. Clacket?" Miss Wilson 
blushed, yet, resolved to vindicate herself, if possible, 
replied, that her temper would not have been ruffled 
had the stake been more Moderate, or she more success- 
fnl. Probably had her uncle chose he might have plea- 
ded a similar exeuse, though not with equal reason, for 
his neice was unawares caught in the snare of high 
card playing, of which he was fully apprised. 

During the above observations Mr. Wilson was^ 
ehanging his best for his worst coat, and drawing on 
his slippers. • This business adjusted, he joined the 
circle, seated himself in his arm-chair, and thus be- 
gan : — ^' I recollect the agreeable sound of closing 
Shutters, and I well remember the delight of viewing 
the fair parted account book committed to the shelf 
on the Saturday night j and now I experience a new 
gratification equal to both those — an escape from a 
eard rout. Brother I had no idea what a card rout 
wfts. I thought we should chat for an^ hour or so, 
and then, if conversation flagged,, and we were all of 
a mind, we might play a game^ or two at a moderate 
stake, still chatting between tlie deals. I knew that 
Londoners often met for no other end than to play 
c^ards, but had no notion that sueh a custom prevailed 
in the country. My conscience will keep me away 
from such card routs in future as well as my inclina- 
tion." " Your conscience," repeated Mr. Gregory, 
^^ what has conscience to doVithit ?'' " A great deal,. 
I think," replied Mr. Wilson. " Who can join in 
gaming, wasting of time, and quarreling with a gopdl 
eon^ciienee ?" ^ You are too severe,'' returned iht^ 
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eard rout adroeate, '^ the stake played for could not 
be termed gaming, 'twas less than usual in sueh par- 
ties." " I'm truly sorry to hear that,'* said Mr. 
Wilson. ''You have betrayed a secret which strength* 
ens my argument, for even the stake played this eve-, 
ning was higher than any of us liked to belbeaten at ; 
witness our cross looks and angry expressions." 
" Come," said Mr. Gregory, " you may except one of 
the party, even yourself, who sat ' like patience on a 
monument smiling at grief.' I acknowledge it is wrong 
to sufifer such disturbance of temper \ but then 'tis 
ourselves to blame, not the diversion." "Aye, 'tis 
ourselves, indeed, that we are to blame for every vice 
and folly," rejoined Mr. Wilson \ " the poor cards 
are innocent beipgs, but we make them instruments of 
evil. ' Admitting that I was good*humoured myself, 
this evening, yet I occasioned ill humour in others.'' 
^ Why,*i resumed Mr. Gregory, " had you not been 
present, your place would have been supplied by ano- 
ther.'* " And so will my neighbours house be broken 
open," returned Mr. W. " whetherl assist or connive 
at the robbers or not.'* Mr. Gregory seemed to feel 
the application, but only riemarked — ^** Don't we hear 
of quarrels in conversation P To maintain the good 
eoAseience you talk of I see no other plan than to re- 
linquish society altogether, and shut ourselves up with 
owls and -satyrs." " Pho, nonsense,*' returned Mr»^. 
Wilson. -* 

The entrance of supper closed the debate. Though 
it cannot be imagined that any will adopt Mr. Grego- 
ry's last sentiment, yet there being no confutation in 
bis brother's exclamation, we add a remark :— The 
evil he complained of in conversation can form no ar- 
gameiit against social intercourse^ but forcibly prove&^ 
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the neeessity of circumspect ioD, lest that which way 
evidently designed for our pleasure and improvement 
become a snare and temptation. The natural tende'n* 
cy of any amusement will be investigated by the can- 
did and pious mind. Let such investigate and decide 
upon the amusement in question. 

A few days after the visit above mentioned, Mr^ 
and Mrs. Wilson, accompanied by Mr. Gregory, pas- 
sed Mrs. Shuffie's house, in taking a morning's walk. 
" You must be early in your invitation,'* said the lat- 
ter, " or the lady will think herself neglected, by not 
being asked to return your visit. But we must con-* 
sider about foi*ming a party to meet her.". " I will 
not pay ourselves so ill a compliment," returned Mrs. 
Wilson,-" as to suppose the lady will have any ob« 
jection to meeting us alone. We will take this op- 
portunity of making our invitation,'^ at the same in- 
stant rapping at Mrs. Shuffle's door. The servant 
announced that her mistress was not at home ; hut 
being questioned if her speedy return might be expect- 
ed, ghe answered in the affirmative. — ^' Then," said* 
Mr. Wilson, " I will take the liberty of stepping in, 
if you please, and wait her coming, as I'm rather 
tired with my walk." " And we will stroll about in 
sight of the door," added Mrs. Wilson, to her broth- 
er in-law, " for really this is a delightful spot." 

In making this simple arrangement, the worthy 
eouple' little imagined the embarrassment they occa- 
sioned ; for to confess the truth, Mrs. Shuffle, from 
the head of her stairs, overheard the whole proposal. 
Before she could resolve on the best measures to pur- 
sue, her Tittle prattling grand-daughter announced to 
the gentleman the real state of the case, fbr, Shaking 
her head, she exclaimed, "Naughty Sally ! to tell 
stories : for grand-mamma is at home, you saw her 
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r«ir tip stairs just this mnutc.'* The lady had now- 
no other alternative than to hasten down a^d make 
suitable apologies* This she did oy assaring her ris- 
iter, that had she kliown who it was thst honoured 
lier with a call, she would not have been, denied. '' I 
am not in the least offended, madam," replied Mr. 
Wilson : ** but to my plain way of thinking His bet- 
ter to avoid a fashion which carries/ at least the ap- 
pearance of speaking untruths. Our ignorant ser- 
yants will never understand the nice distinct ion^ 
which, I dare say, you ladies mean : and were I in 
your places I would change the words, My mistress 
iM not at home, iutowMy mistress is engaged, or does 
not wish to see company.** 

The lady stniled at the gentleman^s amendflient, 
but did not engage to adopt it. After announcing the 
purport of his visit, and fixing the day most agreea- 
ble to Mrs. S. for favouring the family with her com- 
pany, Mr. Wilson offered to depart : but his stay was 
urged with so much seeming sincerity that he re-seat-^ 
ed himself, and signified what Mrs. B. knew alre^y, 
that strollers were about her door, and desirous of ad-^ 
mission. On inquiry they were not to be found, for 
the impatient spirit of Mr. Gregory not according 
with any species of waiting and watching, his sister - 
yielded to his desire of taking a speedy departure. 

Mrs. Bhuffle was a lady of some information, but 
her total ignorance of Mr. WilsSn*8 taste in conver- 
sation occasioned her no small embarrassment. His 
feelings were similar, and he was a second time re- 
volTing the expediency of taking leave, from the 
awkward dilemma of wanting something to say, when 
he cast his eyes upon a picture opposite him. "A 
fine print, ma'am/' said be, dtawing out his glass^^ 
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and adyanclng towards it. The subject was tBe la^ 
bourers in the vineyard. "Rather singular," obser- 
ved Mr. Wilson, " that before I came out this morning 
1 attentively read and considered this parable. I re- 
flected much on the duty of those called at the elev- 
tnth hour—gratitude and diligence. Possibly some 
•f these last might have redeemed their time so well, 
as to be more tiian the murmnrers supposed. Then 
bow unreasonable in these mnrmurers to complain of 
what ought to have been a subject of praise 3 for those 
called early in life enjoy great advantages. What a 
reproof also does this paraffile hold out to narrow- 
minded professors, who cannot rejoice at their fellow- 
christians' prosperity 1 Ah, 'tis a faithful picture of 
liumai;! nature, prone to find fault with the order of 
Providence, and to set a high valtie on its own merits." 
- ^^ You are a connoisseur in pictures, I presume. 
Sir," observed the lady. '* Not in the least, ma'am,"^ 
returned the gentleman, " but scripture subjects are 
so interesting,'^ (looking round the room in the hope 
of •seeing more.) All the rest of the pictures refer- 
red to profane history. " Ah," said Mr. Wilson, as 
he surveyed them, " I know little of these subjects. 
I intended, now I have leisure, to have made myself 
acquainted with them, but I have altered that inten- 
tion, and confined my. reading to the Bible. Tht 
more I read the more I increase in light and comfort, 
for one part of scnpture explains another ; and for 
want of a thorough acquaintance with the whole, 'tif 
surprising what mistakes are made. I speak from 
experience." Mr. Wilson paused, in expectation of 
areply, but finding none he proceeded :— " And thfcn 
the application of~ scripture, that is the grand source 
tf comfort } I had no idea of that formerly. Perhaps 



'Midam jou can recolleet the time when jou hadii^ 
either.*' Mr. Wilson paused again, and the lad j now 
reduced to the necessity of an answer, replied, ^^ Re- 
ligion, Sir, is intirely a matter to ourselves, and not, 
as I conceive, a subject for conversation. At least 
*tis one I never converse upon." '' You lose a great 
deal' of pleasure, then, ma^am," returned Mr. W. 
^' Here, too, I can speak from experience. The con* 
versation of our worthy neighbour the Justice, on 
this subject, has been of the greatest benefit to me. 
And I'm persuaded 'tis our duty tq help in this man* 
ner to build each other up in our most holy faith." 
^^ And I speak from experience too, Sir," rejoined the 
lady, '^ when I say that the conversation of the Jus- 
tice in times past has been extremely uncomfortable." 
" Surprising," returned Mr. W, 'Ho me he spoke on- 
ly words of consolation. He talked of the infinite 
mercy of God in Christ, and explained the nature of 
the christian dispensation, so exactly suited to the ne- 
cessities of sinners, that the host of doubts and fears 
which formerly assailed me, fled away, and have nev- 
er since returned," " Surprising, indeed. Sir !" ech- 
oed Mrs. Shuffle, ^^ for all his aim when he talked 
with me wa^ to excite doubts and fears. However, 
Sir, as I said before, religion is intirely a subject to 
ourselves." The manner with which the lady spoke 
the last sentence effectually silenced her visitor, who 
only replied, '' I ask pardon, ma'am, for pursuing a 
sulyect your picture introduced. It cost the painter 
much time and reflection, no doubt" Then rising to 
depart, he took his leave, unsolicited a second time to 
prolong his visit. ^ 

During his walk home he ruminated in his mind ou' 
what coiild occasion the different construction placed 



•hy Mm. Shuffle and himself on Mr. Nichols' conrcr- 
sation. It arose entirely from the difference of cha- 
racters of those to whom it was addressed: the on» 
mn humble penitent, the other a proud pharisee, Byeff 
scripture promise implies a state of weali:ne8s, and 
supposes a consciousness of it. ^Come unto me/' 
filers the gracious Saviour, " and I will give you rest :^ 
Biit who will accept of the invitation? Those only 
who feel weary and heavy laden. Liberty is^weleome 
to the captive, pardon to the ^ilty, and peace to the 

' troubled conscience. 

Much ta the isurprise of the Wilson family, Mi^ 
Sftuffle^on the day fixed for her visit, sent an excuse, 
and never found another convenient opportunity, 
though repeatedly invited. Should the readers possess 
no mere sagacity than the family in quei^tion, they 
will be equally surprised,— and thcT lady's reasons for 
declining their acquaintance must ever remain coit' 

»^cealed. 
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It might be reasonably expected that the amiaU^ 
dispositions and deportment of the Wilson family 
would have ensured them the love and esteem of their 
nei^bours; and esteem usually excites a wish for 
social intercourse. But experience too often confirm^ 
thei truth of the wise man^s observation, ^^ A scofner 
loveth not one that reproveth him, neither will he go 
unto the wise.'' The active benevolence of Mrs. Wil* 
ton tacitly -jsondemned the supine habits of the majo- • 
rity of the ladies by whom she was surrounded, whils 
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the domestic attachment and sober^ conviviality of Mr. 
Wilson, ill accorded with the roving spirit of the 
gentlemen, the noisy debate of the club-room, fre- 
quented by brother-citizens, or the intemperate meet- 
•ings of the low-bred villagers. The agreeable person 
and manners of Miss Wilson gained her some admirers, 
and her society was desired % most of her own age 
•land rank. But unfortunately for those who wished to 
•cultivate her acquaintance, she had imbibed both the 
]»oeticid sentiment, that friendship, like love, should 
centre in one person^— and the romantic taste of stroll- 
ing about alone in the most unfrequented shades the 
l>eaatifial neighbonrhood afforded. Romantic senti- 
ments and habits are undoubtedly injurious to their 
possessors, and should be condemned by the sober 
moralist. In the present instance, however, they did 
imt produce their usual effects, but were in reality be- 
neficial: for the sentiment attached Miss Wilson 
diosely to Miss Nichols, and led her almost daily into 
her company, and the circumstance of being much 
alone, excited a contemplative frame of mind, and 
enabled her with greater facility to recollect and 
weigh the many excellent observiitions which dropped 
"from the conversation of that young lady. The time 
which was not devoted to solitary musings, and the 
occasional effusions of her pen in the production of 
moral essays, was very. profitably engaged in needle- 
work, either for an institution patronised by Miss 
Nichols for making baby-linen, or in assisting a pious 
young woman in the neighbouring town, who main- 
tained herself and aged mother by fancy-works in 
muslin and artificial flowers. Idleness, with all its 
attendant evils, thus banished from Mr. Wilson's 
dwelling, it is not surprising that health, peace, and 
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^od humour shouldL find an easy entranee, and e(mh 
pensate for those inattentions the worthy eouple ex- 
perienced from their fashionable neighbours. Mr. 
Gregory only appeared mortified on the occasion. 
But laying the blame on the reserved dispositions and 
peculiarities of his family, he resented no affronts^ 
but oontinued his round of visiting as usual. He 
also contkiued his kind attention of driving his broth- 
er and sister in their roomy family vehicle, though 
he had always protested agaiost its size and shape, 
as any other fashionable man would have done. 
Having no auxiliary in the argument besides his 
Biece, his remonstrances were treated with contempt 
by those who alone possessed «the power to remedy the 
evil. It is a mark of wisdom to devise means for 
alleviating the difficulties it cannot remove, and Mr. 
Gregory bent the whole force of his inventive powers 
to attain this end. By the ^id of three deep cush- 
ions lie contrived to seat himself fashionably in iui 
unfashionable carriage. His kind-hearted sister-in- 
law submitted to the inconvenience of many a bob 
from his -elbow, which endangered the overthrow of 
her bonnet, well pleased at the self-complacent air 
tlie elevation imparted to the bachelor. 

Sagacious as this good lady generally was, she 
never foresaw the mischief which might attend this 
exaltation. For turning a comer rather suddenly, 
and the wheel of the chaise coming at the same in- 
stant in contact with a stone, Mr. Gregory was 
precipitated into, a neighbouring pond. The surprise 
and dismay of all parties may be easily imagined, 
but was soon in a great ^measure relieved by the un- 
fortunate charioteer's wading through the water un- 
hurt. \ puhlic-house close by the way-side afforded 
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tbe aeeonimodation of a bed, into which with isome 
diffieulty he was prevailed upon to enter, while a per- 
son was dispatched for a change of appareL Theti 
re-mounting himself in the same style, maugre all 
Femonstrances, he drove back again, and with a 
hearty laugh related to his niece the unexpected ad- 
venture. 

The countenances of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson wore 
evident marks of displeasure, while they listened td 
their brother's recital, at the close of whini Mr. W. 
thus addressed him : '^ Brother, I am greatly hurt to 
hear you treat so lightly such a preservation of your 
limbs, or even your life. What a gracious Providence 
have we all experienced, and how presumptuous it 
' was of you to expose yourself again to danger ! How- 
ever, I came to a resolution as we drove home, that 
either my carriage should be laid aside, or your seat 
in it lowered for the future. So the matter rests with 
yourself.'* 

Those who have never observed the inconsistencies 
of human nature, will doubtless be surprised that the 
good-humoured, accommodating Mr. Gregory should 
hesitate on a compliance with so reasonable a request. 
But so it was, that he who would have sacrificed half 
his fortune to have served his brother, would not sac- 
rifice a whimsical prejudice. *■ His countenance red- 
dened with emotion at the requisition, and he replied, 
^^ Ridiculous, to make such a serious business of such 
a trifling accident ! I'll not ride in the dust, by Jehu !'^ 
Mrs. Wilson shook her head 3 while Miss Patty trot- 
ted after her uncle^ who paced the room, saying, 
^^ Dear uncle 'tis not always dusty, now do oblige 
papa 1 and if you sat only on one cushion, as you 
are 80 tall, you would look quite as high as that beau- 
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ish looking little gentleman we saw the atber day, 
and you admired so much." ** For my part," observ- 
ed Mr. Wilson, ^^ I like consistency, and it appears, 
to me the heighf of folly to ape, at our time of life, d 
parcel of fashionable jackanapes's, at the expense too 
of running the risk of our necks." The further Mr, 
Wilson proceeded in the argument, the more he lost 
ground, fo r Mr. Gregory, like too ihany disputants, 
objecte d to terms used in the debate, not troublii^ 
himself % investigate the truth of the principle ad« 
yanced. 

He accused hi^ brother of cynical harshness is 
calling fashionable persons jackanapes's, and conten- 
ded thajt the phrase, '' time of life," was obsolete. 
The entrance of Mf. Nichols, who hearing of" the 
accident called to make friendly inquiries, closed the 
debate between the brothers, but unfortunately for 
Mr. Gregory changed the person of his antagonist to 
one more formidable. For Mr. Nichols congratula- 
ted him on the kind interference of Providence he 
had just experienced, to which Mr. G. replied, he. 
never could suppose that Providence concerned itself 
about such trifling events. " Whence this humility," 
asked his friend, ^' in accounting your own life or 
death a trifling event ?'' " I did not mean exactly to 
apply the term on 4;he^resent occasion," replied Mr. 
Gregory, *^ but I mean to say that the doctrine, of 
particular providences is, I think, generally too much 
insisted upon by you serious people." " Come, broth- 
er," remarked Mr. Wilson, " you caught me up just 
now for a word. Be careful how you mistake your- 
self.*' — '' There is no occasion," replied-Mr. Nichols, 
'^ for so much circumspection, I never maintain a war 
of words. I rejoice," continued be, addressing Mr. 
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Gregory, " that you tacitly acknowledge your obli- 
gations to Providence in this instance. But really, 
my dear Sir, for a professed believer in scripture to 
reject the doctrine of a particular providence, is the 
greatest inconsistency imaginable. Alas! it is an 
inconsistency too commonly found, and this heart- 
cheering doctrine only shares the fate of many others 
clearly revealed.'* " To say the truth,^' resumed 
Mr. Gregory, '^ I have been disgusted by expressions 
I have occasionally read in the experienedl (I think 
you call them) of your godly folks. There are such 
a multitude of them in the writings of Mr. What-d?- 
ye-call-him — Mr.— Poh ! I can't recollect his name^?' 
^' No matter for his-name^" replied Mr. Nichols^ " I 
readily admit that very absurd things have been print- 
ed and spoken on the subject. I blush for the igno- 
rance and lament the failure of judgment in those 
who thus expose truths to ridicule. But surely you 
wiU admit their absurd manner of treating the doct- 
rine does not invalidate it." " No, no," returned Mr. 
Gregory, " but I shall never forget how I laughed 
while reading this said book of Mr. — ^I' wish I had 
not forgot his name." Here he repeated several of 
tihe ludicrous incidents, which had made an indelible • 
impression on his memory. His auditors were not 
equally diverted. Mrsi Wilson observed serious 
books were not to be laughed at^ and Mr» Wilson 
said he had no doubt but that in question contained 
what was better worth repeating. Mr. Nichols, pay- 
ing little attention to his friend's quotations, resum- 
ed his remarks on Providence. " We are too apt," 
said he, '^ to form our conceptions of the attributes 
of Deity by our own fiitite ideas ; and so doing, in- 
s^ad.of raisipg.our views, we lower them. For iur 
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stance, when we consider the immensity of creatiou^ 
we are so lost in amazement, that we conclude the 
Creator, wrapt in power and majesty, can he engross- 
ed only by what we call great causes producing great 
effects, 9ut how much higher and more justly do 
we conceive of him, as a being before whose sight all 
distinctions vanish ^ who with one unbounded glance 
surveys every trifling contingency, and with a single 
act of volition directs it to the accomplishment of the 
most implrtant events.'' " Besides,** observed Mr, 
Wilson, '' it, 4pes not appear to. me reasonable to 
suppose that he who called us into being should 
withhold his constant care in the most trifling circum- 
stances, as we call them, since we see that from them 
frequently springs the happiness or misery of our 
lives." ^^ But our considerate objectors to the 'doc*- 
trine of a particular Providence," said Mr. Nich- 
ols, ^^. wish to save the Creator the trouble of manag- 
ing- his own work." " Spare me j" cried Mr. Gre- 
gory, who seemed to feel the force of the irony. 
*^ Most willingly," resumed his friend. " As you are 
disposed tp an application of the subject, from this 
moment unite with us, and rejoice in that superintend- 
ing care which has brought us so far on the journey 
of life. It is a, most pleading and profitable employ- 
ment of the^mind to Thrace occuri^nces, and observe 
their influence on the present state of our affairs.. 
We have abundsmt cause for thi^t our concerns are 
not left to our own guidance." 

After enlarging further en providential dispensa' 
tions, as it respected temporal prosperity, Mr. Nieh* 
qIs pursued the subject still higher, and expatiated en 
the effects they produced on our eternal simte. '^ Ae. 
ip the natural world, S9 also in the kingdom of prori-. 
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dence, all is order, and ^ God speaketh once, yea 
twiee,' to aceomplish his merciful designs, by means 
so fitly adapted to the end,, that we are, in this case, 
like the former, almost ready to lose sight of oar bles- 
sings. What can have a more natural tendency to. 
soften the heart, and wean it from earthly objects, 
than aiBietions P What can be better calculated to. 
remove ignorance, and force conviction on the obdu- 
rate sinner than the faithful preaching of the gospel ? 
Yet experience is ever proving their inefficiency,^ 
when not instruments in the hands of Almighty grace*. 
So found, they invariably produce their appropriate 
Qnd. ' Lo, idl these things worketh God oft-times 
with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living.! '* 

Mr. Nichols perhaps would have dwelt longer on: 
his favourite theme, but for the ever changing dispo- 
sition of Mr. Gregory. It was difficult when he was 
present to restrain the channel of conversation to a 
single topic, and a. text of scripture too frequently 
would drive him to a further corner of the room. It 
was the case now, when gazing out of the window,. 
he exclaimed— '^^ Yonder goes that shaking old moth- 
er of honest James's. Now, (turning to Mn Nichols) 
I have often heard you say every person may be made- 
useful in society, if they please ; I should like to know 
what good she might do in the^ world, if ever so well, 
^posed.'' ^' Dear uncle," said Miss Patty, '^ yoU 
do ask such odd questions,'^ and looked at Mr. Nichols 
as though she thought it impossible he could answer 
it satisfactorily. ^^I wish my friend," said that 
g^tleman, ^ you would take some of my remarks, 
more generally ; you could never then have supposed, 
me so absurd as to say age and decrepitude cadd: 
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make itself useful. But even this case may admit 
of a few exceptions, and it behoves us, who have abili- 
ty and influence to investigate the dispositions and 
talents of the poor we assist, in order, if possible, i» 
direct them to some useful end. I have dofte so in the 
case before us, and the old woman you pronounce so 
useless will soon,.I hope,, by my instrumentality, rivfJ 
many of her wealthy cotemporaries." 

All parties expressed curiosity to know, and ac- 
knowledged their inability to devise, the means of 
maj^ing a poor paralytic a useful member of society. 
At length Mr. Nichols announced his intention, after 
amusing himself some time with the conjectures of 
his. companions. " I am going,'' said he, " to ex- 
change the occupation of an honest old nurse into 
that of a bookseller." 

" A bookseller !" exclaimed Mr. Gregory, " why I 
should sooner have thought of turning the old woman 
into an author, shivering and shaking before an host 
of critics. Where do you intend her to open shop ?" 
" It would not be for her comfort," replied Mr. Ni: 
ehols, *f to remove her from the cottage of her. worthy 
son ; I therefore intjend e^ilarging his. smalUtabitation 
by adding, a room to join the strawberry one, which 
is,, yjou know, a favourite resort to many of our fair 
neighbours in the strawberry season." ^^ A famous 
gossipping one," observed Mr. Gregory y " betweei^ 
ourselves there has been some scandalous stories trar 
•ed to Judith's strawberry parlour, and 1 think His 
worth your while to consider whether the addition of 
a, library on the same spot isr^not likely to increase tha 
evil." " When I engage in any new scheme," re? 
plied Mr. Nichols, " I examine the principle and the 
natural result. If I. find it good> I trpu^Ie not m^^ 



%tif about the abase persons of eorrixpt minds mttjr 
make of it ; for were I to do so I find the. scruple 
wotrld lead me away from much practieal Tirtue.. 
While I fSeel persuaded that furnishing a cottage win- 
dow with moral and religious traets, and eniploying 
an intelligent person to sell them^ is a laudable mea- 
sure, and that cultivating fruits in season is an inno- 
cent means of contributing towards the support (tf^a 
numerous family, I shall cheerfully supply the one 
and tolerate the other, leaying others to speculate on 
all the possible inconveniencies/' ^' I can, perhaps," 
said Mrs. Wilson, with a smile, ^^ enter more into the 
character of a gossip than either of you ; for, to coa- 
^s the truth, I am tinctured with the spirit^ l^t h 
think it arises in me, and I hope in most, from a kind 
of restlessness of mind, rather than a malignancy of 
disposition* We must have something to intefeftt lis ; 
and when we meet, we must have something to talk 
about. Now possibly, if the next time we meet itL. 
the strawberry parlour there should be a few of these 
good books laying on the table, they mayfo engage 
opr attention thaf'-T:" The reputation of their au- 
thors," interrupted Mr. Gregory, " may be the only 
sufferers." " Or rather,'* resumed Mrs. Wilson, " let 
us charitably hope that some reformation may take 
place amongst us in consequence." "You have,, 
madam," said Mr. Nichols, " caught the idea I meant 
-to suggest. It is far easier to direct the natural dis- 
position than to change it. I trust your definition of 
the female gossip is just. I wish not to change your 
energetic propensities into apathy, nor your agreea- 
ble loquacity into taciturnity 5 the well cultivated 
mind has little to fear from yielding to inclination in 
these respects.'' "But you cannot educate th^m ovq^ 
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again,'' returned Mr. Gregory. " Some of the goi- 
tips are old, and' the* 9eason for cultivation conse- 
quently expired.'' — ^^* Happily, as respects moral and 
religious culture," replied Mr. Nichols, " that season 
never expires, though it cannot be too strongly insist- 
cd upon* (glancing his eye on Miss Patty) that youth 
is the properest season for every kind of mental im- 
provement." 

Mr. Nichols now expatfated on the utility of that 
kind of composition adopted by the judicious writer 
of serious and entertaining tracts. He said he never 
travelled without some of them, always using his dig* 
eriminating powers in their selection and disposal. 
And because they were generally best adapted for the 
young and the ignorant, he added to his repository a 
few magazines and reviews, where the essayist dis- 
played the morality of the gospel, or tlie literary 
critic detected errors in religion or morals ; so that 
it frequently happened that while in a remote comer 
of the room, the lively daughters were grouped to- 
gether pausing with avidity his entertaining and in- 
structive tract, their father and himself were deriving 
equal profit and delight from the labours of genius 
and piety in the higher walks of literature. 

Though Miss Wilson's countenance always testi- 
fied the interest she took in Mr. Nichols's conversation, 
she seldom spoke before him ; but at the mention of 
entertaining tracts she could not refrain from express- 
ing her warm approbation of the intended library. 
Even her uncle ceased from any more argumentative 
opposition, and Mr. Nichols remained in possession, 
of the palm of victory. 
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CHAP. IV. 



*t)N every oeeasion where our wishes or designs are 
disappointed, it is not merely o]ur duty to be resigned^ 
bat our interest to endeavour to convert the disap- 
pointment into some channel of improvement. This 
happy art was discovered by Mr. Wilson in the ease 
mentioned in the last chapter, where, on account of 
the accident of Ills brother's overthrow, he resolved 
to relinquish the luxury of his new chaise. The fol- 
fowing day he calculated the expenses attendant an 
this carriage, and found they would amount to a sum 
so considerable by the end of ten years, as to suggest 
the possibility of supporting a benevolent expendi- 
ture, (with the assistance of a few friends he thought 
he could engage) which had long been the object of 
bis wishes. 

After communicating his ideas to Mrs. Wikon, and 
obtaining, as was usually the case, her entire eonsent 
to his inclinations, the chaise was disposed of, and 
every other unnecessary expense curtailed in tht 
femily. 

What have we here ! exclaims a reader-*an aut]bu)r 
declaiming against the innocent luxurjil of <sivili^d 
society. Must the honest earnings ^f industry bt 
sacrificed at the shrine of benevolence ? How can tho 
propriety of station be^j^aintainc^ by such a system P 
In the noble structure of morals, excellence, the grand 
beauty, consists in the just arrangements of its sever- 
al parts. Virtues must reflect a mild lustre on each 
other, not blaze in opposition. Gi£ts from God are 
to be received with thankfulness, and so improved as 
to Reduce correspondent graces. Thus the splendid 
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equipage may become the vehicle to display humility'; 
and condescension, and the well spread table, hospi* 
tality united with temperance. 

Mr. Wilson's conduct in this particular, though 
-worthy of admiration, is not proposed for an eoranipfe. 
It exemplified the ardour of his benevolent feelings, 
tod demands imitation, as far as prudent discrimina- 
tion in various situations will admit. 

We have mentioned that the aequuintance of Miss 
Wilson was desired by some of her neighbours ; 
amongst these, the farmer's daughters Were the mosi 
assiduous in their attentions, and she was at length 
prevailed on to accept an invitation to spend a long 
day, as they termed it, at the farm-heuse. Knowing 
the Misses Jones were accompiiished young ladies, she 
^et off in the expectation of finding entertainment in 
their company, and on her way had almost reasoned 
herself into the belief that the human heart was ca^ 
pacious enough to admit of more than one intimate 
associate. The clock struck eleven tis she entered 
"the farm-house. She Was shewn into a room, and 
much surprised by the observation made by the ser^ 
vant, that his mistrestses had not quite finished their 
breakfast. She seated herself, and her surprise was 
equally excited to observe the elegance of the furni* 
ture, where she expected to see only rustic neatness. 
Nothing remained to characterise the farm-house 
drawing-room, but the lowndll of its ceiling, and the 
prospect from its windows ; for to the great mortifi- 
cation of the Misses Jones, they overlooked the cow- 
barton ; and even the smart appearance of the livery 
boy who daily attended the movements of these trouble- 
some visitants, could not compensate for the humilia- 
ting discovery their presence occasioned. 
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"The two Misses Jones in a few minutes made their 
appeariCnee, dressed in genteel morning habits. ^^ I 
am rejoiced to see you, dear MissAVilson," said Miss 
Charlotte, taking her hand with a polite and friendly 
air $ " but what an abominable early riser you are." 
'' Not for the country," replied Miss Patty, " where 
there are no late hours of evening dissipation." 
** We never rise before ten," said Miss Jones, whose 
pale and haggard countenance bore testimony to the 
truth of her assertion. " Thomson," observed Miss 
Wilson, ^' has scmie very pretty lines in praise, of early 
rising, beginning-^ 
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" When will man awake,*' &c. 

^' Oh I yes, I have reason to remember them," re- 
tumell Miss Charlotte, " for my governess made me 
learn them as a punishment for laying late in bed." 
^^ And a very trifling pnnishment in my opininn," said 
Miss Patty : '' I should think it a pleasure to learn 
such beautifbl passages." ^' I hate these moral non- 
senses," rejoined Miss Charlotte, " and have left off 
reading them since I left school. I assure you read- 
ing is not necessary to make you shine in the world. 

Lady Georgiana Olympia S is of the. first 

fJELshion ; and when she shewed me her library, I 
found it contained nothing but a few odd volumes not 
worth mentioning." 

At the name of so great a personage. Miss Wilson 
seemed awed, and revolved in her mind the circum- 
stances which could introduce a farmer's daughter to 
such an acquaintance. The fact was. Miss Charlotte 
had been shewn her ladyship's library, not-by herself, 
but her aunt, her ladyship's woman. Through tho 
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«&me mediuiii she hfid witnessed her ladyship's d^* 
portment, and even' heard her conversation, taken the 
pattern of all her dresses, and twice made one of her 
private theatrical performers, in an under part, which 
her friends were unwilling to supply. All the style 
now exhibited at the farm-house originated from the 
introduction of the young ladies into lady Olympia'j 
family, and was as inimical to the wishes of their pa- 
rents as it was to propriety of station and character* 
Farmer Jones inherited a small farm, and pur- 
chased a larger with the fortune of his wife, the 
daughter of a chandler's shopkeeper, who -left h& 
sole heiress, to the wealth she had helped to accumu- 
late by industry united to extreme parsimony. The 
farmer and his wife would have lived very happily 
together, had not the latter continually reminded hiiji 
of the obligations he was under, on account of her 
bestowing upon him herself and fortune, which, she 
declared, woujd never have been the case if her want 
of a genteel education had not excluded her from the 
society of gentlemen. Unpleasant as these reflection 
were, they would have proved much. more so, if Mrs. 
Jones's conduct had corresponded with her conversa^ 
lion. But her natural love of bustle and employment 
would' have totally disqualified her Jbr the life of tiie 
idle gentlewoman, which she imagined her fortune 
merited; and in consequence she was on the whole 
well fitted for her present station. Feeling so keenly 
the want of accomplishments, she was resolved the 
matrimonial prosperity of her daughters should not 
be marred, by a similar defect, and the young ladies 
left school fully qualified in accomplishments to be- 
come the^ives of gentlemen. .The probability of 
.their introduction to these jgentlemen bad never beeii 
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considered, mueh less the objections such characters 
might raise to the family connections. 

Before Miss Wilson had recovered her recollection 
in reply to Miss Charlotte's intelligence of the con- 
tents of her ladyship's library, a box was delivered 
by the servant. Both the Misses Jones expressed 
much pleasure at its arrival, saying they had been 
anxiously expecting it for a week.t Then eagerly^ 
breaking it open, exhibited a beautiful doll, dressed 
by a fashionable milliner. 

We have before remarked that Miss Wilson loved 
dress, and was tinctured with vanity ; it may there- 
fore be supposed that she assisted at the examination 
ef this trifle, and helped the ladies to display the 
flreveral suits of finery appropriated to the adorning 
of the little image. That she heard with pleased at- 
tention their opinion on the becoming nature of the 
various ornaments to her own countenance and figure, 
and even half consented to join^ the expensive order 
about to be dispatched to the milliner. All this was 
too true ; but let it not be imagined that Miss Patty's 
vanity always bid defiance to prudence and reflection. 
Her parents and her own benevolent schemes shot 
across her mind, and checked a hasty decision. She 
asked her young acquaintance what they supposed 
such things would cost. " Absurd,'^ they both repli- 
ed^ '^ to think of cost. Are not you a rich citizen's 
daughter, and we a farmer's ? We have plenty of 
money, and no doubt you may too, for every body 
talks of your father's generosity-** '' And they speak 
truth," said Miss Wilson, " and for that very reason 
I would be careful not to encroach upon his generosi- 
ty. Every person of sentiment is averse to imposing 
on amiable qualities." " What a moralising girl you 
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are !" observed Miss Charlotte, '' I don't wonder ai 
your intimacy with Mi^s Nichols. I dare say- you sit 
Me'a4ete all the day long reading Seneca. Here— 
I'll make you a present of a letter I was going the 
other day to pop into the fire, but my conscience mis- 
gave me^— for really I do respect the writer of it.** 
'' I was never thought a moral iser, but a giddy girV 
replied Mis& Patty, " till my friendship' with Miss 
Nichols commenced, and I admire her so much, that 
I own I endeavour to copy after her. I acknowledge, 
I grudge the money these dresses would cost, because 
it would drain my purse of what is set by for a char* 
itable use ; and I will also> confess, that I think them 
too fantastical to please my friend^ and you know 
we all like to please our friends." " Why sure," re- 
plied Miss Charlotte, ^' you'll not adopt the dress of 
your new friend, as well as her sentiments^ Come^I 
must write immediately to the milliner, or I shall be 
too late for thepe»t; What shall I order for you ?" 
" I wonder,. Charlotte, you are so pressing," observed 
the elder sister, '^ Miss Wilson's reasons for declining 
the purchase fire very good." " Well, use your own 
mind," returned the fair persuader,^^ only determine 
in one minute, for I must write in the next." " I de- 
termine in the negative," replied Miss Wilson, feel* 
ing at the same time a superior respect for the eldest 
sister, which she did not deserve, for her remark pro- 
ceeded not from a benevolent approbation of Miss 
Wilson's reason, but her envious disposition. She 
feared her personal charms would eclipse her own, if 
set off with the same advantages.' 
f As soon as Miss Charlotte had finished what she 
truly called a scrawl, for she had taken some pains 
to change the fair handi-writing she possessed whe» 
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she left school, into that character, in order to resem- 
ble persons of fashion, the ladies adjourned to their 
dressing-room. While their servant assisted in the 
task of adorning, Miss Wilson inspected some fine 
drawings, the memorials of school industry. She ex- 
pressed great surprise, when informed they had none 
of a later date to exhibit, but both the ladies assured 
her they had no time for the accomplishment. A few 
tunes on the piano, played in a careless style by the 
ladies in turn, brought what Miss Wilson supposed 
the dinner hour, being two o'cloek. But to her sur« 
prise the servant entered with a tray of sandwiches, 
followed by Mrs. Jones, dressed very fine, to pay her 
respects to her young acquaintance* '' BaynH yon 
much entertained, Miss," said she, '' with my daugh- 
ters' music } His a fine thing to have had a fine edu- 
cation, and I believe few in this neighbourhood hai^ 
had finer than my daughters." Miss Patty made a 
suitable reply, and would have entered into conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Jones, but her attention was immedi- 
ately called off by the young ladies, who, to confess 
the truth, were always averse to hearing their mother's 
voice in company, and, to prevent it, ui^ually kept up 
^n incessant chat themselves. 

After the party had partaken of refreshment, a 
stroll round the village was proposed. In a neigh- 
bouring lane, they met two gentlemen on horseback^ 
'when Miss Wilson observed they must keep close to 
the hedge, for she was rather fearful of horses. At 
this her two companions laughed, or rather screamed, 
so loudly as to atti'act the notice of the strang^ers, 
who seemed inclined to stop to inquire the character 
of the foot passengers. This and another screaming 
lau£»h gave wings to Miss Patty, who set off full sjieerT, 
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not daring to look behind her till she reached the encF- 
of the lane. She then stopped to wait for the Missses^ 
Jones, and to recover her breath* A considerable 
time elapsed before they made their appearance, and 
she was oa the point of returning, and reproached . 
herself for leaving them^ when to her great joy^ she: 
saw them slowly pacing along, alone,- and ap- 
parently quite unconcerned. On inquiring into the* 
cause of their delay, they confessed they hp.d chatted 
a few minutes with the gentlemen. " Bless me !'' 
exclaimed Miss Patty, " What, with strange gentle- 
men!" " Why," retorted Miss Charlotte, " Is not 
every body strange till you know them ? Many an 
acquaintance has been formed from such casual meet-> 
ings. Not that I suppose any more than wish it to. 
he in this instance.*' Miss Patty still insisted it was • 
very improper to excite the attention of the strangers,, 
in the first place, by laughing so loud ; and in the next,, 
to stay to converse with them. " I should have done 
as you did," s^id Miss Charlotte, before I knew La- 
dy Georgiana Olympia S , but I have never been, 

afraid of strange gentlemen since I took a part in < 
her private theatricals. I assure you all these feel- 
ings are mere rustic weaknesses." The ladies now^ 
entertained Miss Wilson with the account of her La- 
dyship's style of living and amusing her friends ; and' 
this they did so fully, and apparently with so much, 
accuracy, as left no doubt on Miss Wilson's mind of 
their being considered of the number. " These pri-- 
vate theatricals," observed Miss Charlotte, " are the 
most charming entertainments in the universe, but/ 
the difficulty is in finding amongst one's acquaintance 
any clever enough to act the parts. I have had a 
thousand wishes to give one^'treett of this sort to the 
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Beighbiotirhood, but for this iDSurmountable diffieuUj,- 
Yet,'' pausing, '' I reaUy think we might manage it. 
I think you are equal to several characters I ebuld 
srfectv*' " JIfe," said Miss Pattj,," you forget that 
I run away from the gentlemen; I declare I would 
not appear in such a way before a large company if 
you would give- me a thousand pounds." ^^ There,* 
that's the misfortune of it," rejoined Miss Charlotte, 
** all our acquaintance who have any wit, sense, or 
memory, say the same. This awkward bashfulness 
is intolerable; but my governess^ us^d to say, that true 
genius was the most unobtrusive thing in nature. 
But thore is another entertainment given by fashiona- 
bles, which is not attended with this^ difficulty, and 
that is a masquerade. What say you to being a shep^ 
herdessP" Miss Wilson smiled at this proposal,, 
which seemed more congenial to her inclinations- 
She observed, '' that she should then have a mask 
on, and perhaps should never be^known, and that she 
knew several pretty pastorals^ ' which she might re- 
peat if necessary." The ladies eagerly caught at her 
dubious consent, and assured her they would serious- 
ly consider the means to^^ect this charming scheme 
for entertainment.^ 

. I^ssing honest James '» cottage, at the close of the 
subject of conversation, the next transition was^ a pro- 
posal to enter it. '' Unless yon have business there," 
said Miss Patty, '' I think we had better not, for our 
shoes are dirty, and Judith's house is always so clean 
that one is loath to soil it." The ladies made no re- 
ply^ hut instantly lifting the latch entered. They. 
paced across the kitchen to the cradle, where lay the 
infant just lulled to sleep by his shaking grandmother,. 
^liose eye dwelt on the sad traces made by the un^ 
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welcome visitants. Miss Charlotte caught him up 
hastily in her arms, saying she doated on nursing, 
hut a loud cry being the only return she received for 
her attention, she as hastily threw him back into his 
bed, exclaiming, " Oh, you cross little wizard !" 
While his grandmother was endeavouring to pacify 
him, the Misses Jones proceeded to examine the con- 
tents of Margery's three cornered pocket, which hung 
against the wall. They strewed the various articles, 
consisting of ends ofL thread, tape, pins and patches, 
over the table, and then dangling the pocket over the 
blazing hearth, threathened the timid child with its 
demolition. 

The mild and timid, when provoked to a certain 
degree, are known to change their general character^ 
and it was so with Margery. She assumed the colour 
of the turkey cock, stamped with her feet, screamed 
as loudly as the ladies had before done in the ears of 
the gentlemen, as she reached forth her arm to ar- 
rest the fate pf her pocket. " Ohj oh,*' said Miss 
Jones, '' as you have put yourself into such a passion 
about it, you deserve to lose your pocket," at the 
same instant dropping it into the fire. Margery tore 
her fine muslin gown. The rage of Miss Jones now 
became equally violent ; she beat the poor child^un- 
mercifully. Miss Wilson, who had advanced no 
further than the door, from the fear of adding to the 
dirt made by her companions, now sprung forward to 
rescue Margery from the grasp of her powerful ad- 
versary ; and the scuffle occasioned no small addition 
to hoth dirt and tumult. At length Miss Jones was 
prevailed on to4eave the cottage, and the whole par- 
ty were too much agitated to lengthen their walk* 
On their return home, the affair was related to Mrs* 
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Jones, bat with so many aggravations and false repre- 
sentations as shocked and surprised Miss Wilson, who 
would have corrected the narrative, had she not been 
awed hj the furious looks of the eldest Miss Jones. 

Miss Wilson was destined to surprises on this visit, 
for when the dinner entered, she found the presence 
of the master of the house was not expected. On 
making inquiry after faim^ ^she was inftMrmed he al- 
ways dined at old-fashioned vulgar hours, and was 
now smoking his pipe in the roomr below. The fami^ 
ly seemed perfectly easy at his absence ; from their 
earliest years there had nevK: subsisted much filial 
affection in the breast of either of the daughters. 
But the perusal of a volume in Lady Georgiana's li- 
brary, which pointed out a supposed absurdity in at- 
tending to relative, duties, had fully reconciled them 
to the dismission even of its sendblance. Mrs. Jones 
left the table soon after dinner^ to inspect the milking 
of her cows, and other dairy concerns, which she ne- 
yer omitted. Conversation began to flag, for by this 
time the parties were becemo too well acquainted to 
be greatly pleased with each other. 

Rejoiced at the arrival of her servant to conduct 
her home,. Miss Patty ended her visit, resolving that 
if she ever made another, it should not be for ai'^ long 
day." . 

Miss Charlotte reminded her of her promise, to 
take the crook, and slipped into her hand the letter 
she had mentioned, saying, '' I ease my conscience by 
^ving it away, and I must get rid of it some how av 
other." Miss Wilson's curiosity was excited to pe* 
ruse this epistle, the contents of which will be foundi 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. V- 

The letter whicbMiss Wilson was^resented witftj 
was written to Miss Charlotte Jones by her worthj^ 
governess soon after her leaving school. It was usual 
with this good lady, now grown old in years and 
experience, to address her departed scholars occa- 
sionally, as propriety directed; especially those 
amongst them whose connexions were incompetent or. 
averse to the-work of serious exhortation. This she 
knew was eminently the case with the Misses Jones^ 
und therefore addressed them^as follows :-— - 

** My dear young friends^ 
^^ Since your removal from my care and tuition, IT 
have thought much of you, and I flatter myself you 
will ascribe this epistle to the true cause, an anxious 
concern for your welfare. I have laboured to convince 
you of the great importance of livisg.for both worlds, 
agreeably to the apostolic injunction, ' So passing 
through things temporal as not to lose the things 
which are eternal.' If the advantage you have enjoy* 
ed of a liberal and polite education is not improved 
by yourselves, it will be more than lost to you ^ it may 
even tend to make you less useful and amiable than 
you might otherwise have been. You startle, per- 
haps, at this proposition. I will explain myself. The 
more' solid part of your education, which consists in 
the knowledge of history, geography, and general lite- 
rature, can prove injurious only by inspiring a dispoT 
sition to conceit, oi^ a supercilious contempt for your 
less informed friends. But this knowledge has in its 
nature so opposite a tendency, that I scarcely ftar 
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^for you ottibat account I rather fear you will relax 
4n your attention to these parts of your education, 
and so forge/tting much of what you have already 
. learnt) and adding nothing new to your stock, you 
will hecome superfieial. To prevent this evil I re- 
commend you to read every day some instructive aul 
thor, and to indulge very sparingly in perusing works 
merely o£ taste as tliey are called. They may serve 
-occasionally for the relaxation of the mind, hut should 
never he converted into its food. The admonition of. 
a pious writer should he strictly attended to hy all 
persons—^ Read other hooks, hut study the Bible.' — 
Toung people who have been habituated to the prac- 
tice I adopt of reading the sacred volume daily in 
school, are apt, when they leave it, to suppose them- 
selves fully acquainted with its contents, and conse- 
quently at liberty to discard it. But they err in this 
.sentiment, for it is not the mere knowledge of the 
words of revelation, but their application, which is 
needed to effect the great end of faith and holiness. 
It is true a retentive memory may treasure up the 
general* outlines of scripture, buttheminutiee, the ex- 
act words of a promise, an exhortation, a threatening, 
on doctrinal statement, will be lost unless constantly 
reverted to. Devout christians will attest the pecu- 
liar satisfaction they experience often while perusing 
the holy scriptures ; new views seem to open upon 
them, a text frequently acts with an irresistible force, 
comforting their souls under some affliction, rousing 
4hem to the performance of some neglected duty, or 
>exciting the pleasing passions of hope, gratitude, and 
joy. May you one day experience these sensations j 
till then, perhaps, what I have advanced may appear 
■tl^e effusions qf enthusiasm* 
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^< It is from an abuse of the ornamental parts of 
your education I wish chiefly to guard you. This is 
a rock on which numbers have suffered shipwreck; 
they have neglected the duties of domestic life, and 
sacrificed too large a portion o^ their time for the 
poor gratification of shining in company. Musical tal- 
ents are, perhaps, the most calculated to inspire ad- 
miration. You are not designed for musical instruc- 
tors, therefore cannot be necessitated to give a large 
portion of your' time to the accomplishment. If you 
feel an ambitious desire to excel your neighbours, you 
may be assured you are instigated by motives of vani- 
ty, and feelings of vanity it is your indispensibledtt- 
ty to resiist. Play occasionally to please yonr friends 
or soothe your own minds in an hour of languor or 
Rejection, from whieh-the most cheerful temper is not 
always exempt and never suffer the words of what 
you sing or play to discredit your sense and modesty. 

'' Self denial is an important branch of practical 
religion, and under this branch is included the morti- 
fication of all our corrupt passions. I well know this 
mortification, to be universal and durable, must pro- 
ceed from a principle of divine grace and is its effect^ 
nor its procuring cause j and therefore the first truth I 
have insisted upon in my religious instructions 
has been the depravity of human nature; and the 
second^ the necessity of a change of heart and disposi- 
tion to qualify us for the enjoyment of such a future 
state of happiness as the scriptures represent. I have 
with concern remarked your aversion to enter on these 
subjects. Your taste is not formed for spiritual con- 
templations. Perhaps you may remind me that I 
have frequently spoken of conversion as the work of 
God, which seems to imply, to mere human reason- 
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nig, that man is wholly passive $ and from this senti- 
ment jrou may take encouragement to indolence in 
j^our spiritual concerns* Many intricate questions 
have been urged by controvertists on this subject ; but 
christian humility is inconsistent with a controversial 
spirit, and is peculiarly unbecoming to your age and 
isex. The wise and good in every age have been con- 
tented to believe and act upon the revealed will of 
God. It is your privilege to have this revelation to 
guide, and it will be your interest, as it respects your 
peace of mind, to attend only td its instructions ; there 
.yt>u will read eihortations to diligence, perseverance, 
and the use of means to enable you to grow in grace, 
and the knowledge of your God and Saviour. The 
means of grace, strictly speaking, are 6nly those of 
God's appointment, which are, attendance on the 
preaching of Ms word and sacraments, prayer, and 
reading the scriptures ; but as subordinate m^ans, I 
recommend you to associate as much as possible with 
serious acquaintance, to peruse the writings of pious 
ehristians, and, above all, to ullot a considerable part 
of the leisure time you will now possess to reflection 
•on what you hear and read on this subject. 

'' I hasten to a conclusion, lest I should tire your 
patience ^ I direct this to Miss Chaflolte, knowing 
her to like writing better than her sister, and from 
her I hope for a reply. Present my respectful re- 
regards to your parents, and alwiiys remem- 
ber thJEit attention to relative duties, and, above all, 
filial obedience, are among the essential marks which 
distinguish the christian character. 

" Your's, most aflfectionately, 

'M. M.» 

VOL. II. E 
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The reply which Miss Charlotte sent to the above^ 
was 80 very cool and concise as to discourage her 
governess from a continuance of the correspondence, 
The conjecture she had made, that the taste of her 
young friends was not yet formed to spiritual contem- 
plation, was too well founded; but eould she haye 
witnessed the attention with- which her letter was 
perused by its present possessor, she ^ii'ould have in- 
dulged better hopes. 

The mind of Miss Wilson was now indeed greatly 
raised above the frivolities which occupied it previ- 
ous to her acquaintance with Miss Nichols, and her 
change of literary studies. It may therefore be sop- 
posed that she censured Miss Charlotte^s disregard 
of such a friend; when she recollected too the par- 
ticulars of her .visit, the vanity and folly of both the 
sisters appeared in their true colours, and formed a 
striking contrast to the character of her friend, and 
the employments of her days and method of entertaia- 
ment. 

Under these impressions Miss Wilson seated her- 
self to finish her collection of moral essays, with one 
on the improvement of time. This essay was more 
the result of observation than any of the others, and 
acquired some solidity from the impression so serions 
a letter had left on her intellects. 

In fulfilling a promise made, some pages past, of 
submitting Miss Wilson's essays to the eye of our 
readers, we forgot a certain description of them, just- 
ly the objects of terror to every author, but from 
whom they cannot escape — fastidious critics. If we 
present the assays in question just as they issued 
from the pen of the young lady, we tremble; with ap- 
prehension, and if we revise and correct, they will 
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Mot be Miss Patty's. *Tis true, many apologies might 
be made for their inaccuracies 5 tljey were written in 
haste, and amidst many interruptions. The writer's 
attention was frequently divided between her literary 
occupation and the last month's history of fashions — 
yet on she went, her great object being to finish, i^nd 
surprise her friend with what the haste of gentua 
could accomplish. Admitting that due allowance 
would be made for the fair author under these disad-^ 
vantages, we yet dread the fate of the publisher, and 
must be excused from so hazardous an enterprise. 
We will only accompany Miss Wilson to her friend, 
with her manuscript in her hand, the fire of gemiis 
sparkling in her eyes, and an air of self-complacency 
sj^ad over her countenance, and relate her remarks 
on the production. 

^^ See here," said Miss Wilson, as she presented 
her work, " how much I have written. I long to 
know how you like it, and especially what you think of 
my style, for that you know is the very first requisite 
to make a good writer." '' We differ already in 
opinion, my dear," replied Miss Nichols, ^^ but I will 
controvert your's by an higher authority than my 
own," at the same time taking a volume from her 
book-case. " This," continued she, " is the opinion 
of the great master of style. Dr. Blair, He says^ 
^ It is indeed impossible to contrive an art, and very 
pernicious it were, if it could be contrived, which 
should give the stamp of merit to any composition, 
rich or splendid in expression, but barren or erroneous 
in thought; they are the wretched attemps towards an 
art of this kind which so often disgrace oratory, and 
debase it below its true standard. The graces of comi 
position have been employed to disguise or to supply 
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the want of matter; and the tempory applftuse < 
ignorant has heen courted, instead of the lastii 
probation of the discerning. But such impor 
can never maintain its ground long. Knowleds 
science must furnish the materials that fori 
body and substance of any valuable composition, 
oric serves to add the polish, and we know thaf 
but fi|pi and solid bodies can be polished well.' 

Miss Patty possessed too much discernment t 
in question the justness of the quotation. 81 
knowledged its propriety, though she looked a 
chagrined at this first refutation of her opi 
She was, however, re-encouraged by her friend 
mark, that her pages were fairly written. It 
recurring to her mind that an author's great 
lence often consists in knowing how to blot, 
will soon read it,'^ said «he, '^ as 'tis written tol< 
well.'* " But," answered Miss Nichols, <^ if I 
a<^t the part of a critic, I must digest its content 
I am, if I may believe my father, more solid 
quick in my comprehensions. I cannot be huri 
any of my mental occupations." 

Miss Wilson called again ,on her frjietid in 
days, fully expecting that by that time the eo 
of her manuscript were digested ; but Miss N 
desired her to restrain her impatience, as she ii 
ed to convey her criticisms in writing, and s 
probably take a longer time in animadverting < 
production than she had in its formation. 

With this information Miss Patty was for< 
depart, and the reader also must wait Miss Nic 
leisure before their curiosity, should they posse 
upon this subject, will be gratified. 
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CHAP. VL 



One year was now elapsed since the settlement of 
the Wilson family in the village of 8. During this 
time the learned rector had published the work men- 
tioned in a former chapter. The learning and genius 
it evinced gained him celebrity, and procured for him 
the honourable title of Doctor. On this occasion 
congratulations from friends and relations poured in 
upon him in profusion, and his consequence seemed 
considerably heightened in every eye but his own. 
"None were more sincere in their congratulations than 
his worthy house-keeper. She had lived in his fam- 
ily from his infancy, and with him ever since his 
residence in this village. She wanted only one cir- 
cumstance to render her abode with him completely 
satisfactory, and this was more of her beloved mas- 
ter^ society and conversatioi*. After th& morning 
devotions of the family, the breakfast hour always 
leund him engaged either with a newspaper or some 
ether periodical publication. Then followed a morn- 
ing walk, preparatory to close study. A dumb-wait- 
er was placed at dinner and supper, where she would 
gladly have placed herself ; and even the half hour 
usually devoted to relaxation, while sipping tea, ex- 
hibited the scholar surrounded with pens, ink, and 
papers, which female officiousnes| durst not remove. 
One hour, however, in the day remained vacant, and 
was diligently improved by the vigilant domestic for 
the purpose of mentioning some occurrence in house- 
keeping concerns, or indulging herself in a few ob- 
servations. This hour was the one immediately suc- 
ceeding the dinner one i and when Xhe doctor's foot- 

yoL. IX. z2 
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step was heard paciug the room, or his person 
covered in his garden, any might approach fei 
of repulsive looks. The house-keeper generally 
ferred a tete-a-tete with her master within doort 
cause she conceived that walking by his side wi 
gr^at a liberty, especially since his great exalta 
and her voice could not so well reach his ear 
following him in the open air. Having, how 
one afternoon something which she imagined of 
importance to communicate, she dispensed wit] 
usual wishes, and followed him as he walked in 
garden, humming the only tune he ever acqi 
Interrupted by her hasty step close at hks heel 
turned his head. " A fine afternoon, Mrs. Jenli 
^* Yes, Sir," she replied, " and I'm glad to se< 
are for taking the air ; I'm sadly afraid you'll 
youf health by moping so much alone in doors.'^ 
thank you for your consideration, Mrs. Jenkins 
turned the doctor, " but I'm not in the least a 
hensive of the evil you mention, since I possess 
moral habit of the mind which is the best proi 
of health." "What is that, Sir?" questione< 
house-keeper. " Cheerfulness, Mrs. Jenkins, 
swered her master. Having given this brief tl 
explicit reply to the friendly observation of hi 
mestic, the doctor walked on, while she busied h 
with plucking a few weeds, which here and 
presented themselves to view, catching the op| 
nities his passing and repassing afforded for disci 
" Have you heard the news. Sir," said she, '} 
what Mr. Nichols and Mr. Wilson are going to 
*^ Not a syllable,'* was the reply. " La, Sir ! 
'tis high time you should," rejoined the news-in 
ant) " that you may take steps to prevent tl 
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*' I cannot suppose,^' said the doctor, '^ that two suck 
worthy characterls can be going to engage in any work 
it will be my duty to hinder. Of what nature is their 
pursuit ?" " Neither more nor less, Sir," answered' 
Mrs. Jenkins, " than goii^g to alter our religion. 
They are going to build a meeting-house right over 
against the church." " Your phrase, * alter our re- 
ligion' is incorrect," observed the doctor, " since alf 
sectarians amongst us are christians." He then ap- 
peared lost in thought for a few minutes, while Mrs. 
Jenkins vented a torrent *of abuses on the two gentle- 
men. " We must not be illiberal in our strictures,** 
resumed the doctor, " though I must own that after 
what I have heard advanced by Mr. Nichols, I am 
rather surprised at your intelligence" " According 
to my way of thinking," said the house-keeper, " there 
is only one true church in the world." " What do 
you understand by the word church, Mrs. Jenkiiis ?" 
questioned the doctor. " Why the parish church to 
be sure. Sir," answered she, ** witb a tower, or a 
steeple, and bells, and regular prayers, and ministers 
made by the Bishop," " Your definition again is in- 
correct," observed the doctor, " since in that case a 
church must depend on local circumstances, whereas 
the church of Christ is universal. Our nineteenth 
article defines it better. It says, ' the church is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word 
of God is preached, and the sacraments duly admin- 
istered.' And although another article says, 'the 
church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, so 
far as they are not contrary to God's written word,* 
yet another declares, ' it is not necessary that tradi- 
tions and ceremonies be in all places one and alike.' 
It foUows; then; by a parity of reasoning," continued 
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the doctor, '' that a congregation of faithful men, vn- 
der any form they may chuse to asBemble, forms a 
' part of Christ's universal church ; and a» such is 
entitled to our respect and toleration." 

Mrs. Jenkins's countenance wore evident marks of 
impatience. She lost sight of her usual distant res- 
pectfulness, and, walking by her master's side, she 
flourished her handful of weeds, while she exclaimed, 
<^ You'll have an empty church. Sir ; I know what it 
is to get dissenters into a parish. They'll corrnpt 
the hearts of all the poor people. I question if hon- 
est James himself won't go to this meeting." The 
last sentence impressed the doctor most. '' Do you 
think so, Mrs. Jenkins ?" said he, " I should not like 
to lose honest James." So saying the doctor walked 
into his house, and disappointed his domestic of the 
opportunity for more declamation. 

Though Mrs. Jenkins's intelligence had not exci- 
ted feelings of resentment and opposition, which ^e 
desired, it excited other sensations more worthy of a 
place in the breast of a christian minister. He felt 
deeply concerned on account of his apparent useless- 
ness in the ministry, scrutinised into the reasons, and 
at length formed a resolution to abandon a profession 
which emolument alone could recommend. Previous 
to making his intentions public, he sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Nichols, whose judgment he wished to 
avail himself of respecting the best time for his 
retirement. 

The doctor found Mr. Nichols and his daughter en- 
gaged in reading a letter. He would have retired, 
but Mr. Nichols, with his usual urbanity of manners, 
desired him to be seated. '^This letter," said he, 
f^ has been perused three times already ^ its contents 
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therefore ougBt to be fully digested, and my young, 
eounsellor kere at my elbow has jiist proposed that 
your opinion upon it should be ealled in aid." A 
man of gallantry would hfive been at no loss for a 
suitable reply. But Uie scholar only bent his head 
respeetfiiUy to the young lady, while she with a smile 
retired. 

Curiosity, exeept on literary questions, forming n» 
part of the doctor's disposition, and politeness pre^ 
venting Mr. Nichols from attending his own eoneems 
immediately, the visitor opened the purport of his 
visit. " I wish, &ir,'* said he, " to avail myself of 
your superior judgment in^thettdjustment of an affair 
in which I have indeed formed a resolution^ though I 
have not yet taken any active measures. I, am far" 
from wishing to obstruct the progress of the work in 
which yourself and' Mr. Wilson are engaged, if on 
mature considen^tion you deem it for public utility. 
But it bears, at least tacitly, tm heavy a reflection 
on my ministerial character for me to be an indiffer^^ 
ent, unlfeeling spectator." ** That the work in which 
my friend and I are engaged will prove of publie 
utility,'^ replied Mr. Nichols, ^^can admit of no doubt. 
But how, in any respect, it can reflect on you^ min- 
isterial character, I am at a loss to imagine." 
** Strange, Sir !" resumed the doctor, " does it not 
tfkcitly say to me. You are a;i unworthy shepherd, in<- 
eapable of superintending your flock ?*• " Why, 
my good friend," hastily rejoined Mr. Nichols, " your 
inferences are the most incongruous ! It will bring 
the infirm of your flock more immediately under your 
care, and for that very reason we fixed on the spot 
nearest the church for the erection of the edifice.'^ 
** It is truly surprising,'' resumed the doctor, " that 
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on questions apparently not in the leasf complex, per- * ^ 
sons should so essentially differ. In many eases this 
contrariety is nseful, as exciting a spirit of investiga- 
tion and its attendant discoveries. In all cases where 
the essentials of moral or religious truth are not con- 
nected, I tolerate it most readily. This question on 
which we differ, possibly may not, strictly speaking, 
affect truth abstractedly, yet it has so near a con- 
jiection with my peace of mind, and the step I am 
about to take in consequence of that peace being dis- 
turbed, that I conceive it deserves investigation. 
You will, Sir, oblige me by stating how it appears to 
your view, that the erection of a dissenting place of 
worship by parishioners, not dissenters, bears no rCi- 
flection on the ministerial character of the parish 
rector. ^' 

Surprise was now depicted on the countenance 
of Mr. Nichols, while he eagerly asked who were 
the parishioners found so doing. The doctor then 
related the intelligence received from his house-keep- 
er, when Mr. Nichols exclaimed, " My esteemed 
friend, this is a gossip's tale which has metamorphos- 
ed our intended alms-house for twelve poor aged men 
and women into a formidable edifice of reflection on 
your ministerial character." 

That a ray of satisfaction mixed itself with the 
worthy rector's surprise on this unexpected discovery 
cannot be doubted ; but the deep wound the sight of 
his gradually declining congregation had inflicted, 
could not be suddenly healed, and he proceeded to 
state his new formed resolution, closing his informa- 
tion by saying — " Think not. Sir, that in withdraw- 
ing from the church I shall lose sight of her interests $ 
while I have a pen to wield, or a talent of infliienco 
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in my possession, tbey shall be exerted. I only with* 
draw from her more active service, because I conceive 
I am not endued with those peculiar qualities neces- 
sary for usefulness therein." 

Mr. Nichols heard the doctor to the end with close 
attention, and then expressed some diffidence in ad- 
vising on such a delicate subject. '' That you have 
not," said he, '' these peculiar qualities to render you 
useful amongst us I readily admit ; but it has been 
justly remarked that much of the usefulness of a 
minister depends on the suitability of his talents to 
the situation alloted him. Was this remark attended 
to by the 4)estowers of church-livings more generally, 
the interest of the establishment would be greatly 
promoted. I am therefore of opinion that you are 
not ealled on by duty to relinquish a profession mere- 
ly from the injudicious designation of your patron^ 
Jkut that you should rather «eek for a ^change of situ- 
ation. And now," continued he, opening the letter 
which lay before him, ^' I wul acquaint you with the 
elerieal difficulties under which the writer of this la- 
bours, who is my youngest son, just presented to the 
living of one of our most fashionable watering pla- 
ces." He read as follows : 

" Dear and Honoured Sir, 
'' Your anxious inquiries respecting my new situa- 
tion must be answered, though I confess I enter on 
the task reluctantly, because I fear my communica- 
tion will occasion yourself and my beloved sister some 
uneasiness. That I suffer a few domestic inconveni- 
ences attached to my bachelor estate, you may easily 
ima^ne ; but living in the hope, though at present not 
in the prospect of a change, in this particular I bear 
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iJbein patiently, and deem tbem iinwortky of reeital. 
The important eoneern with me is to aeqaire the es- 
teem of my parishioners, and yet sustain the ehar ae* 
4er of their' faithful minister. I think already jmi 
exclaim — ^ Ah ! my son, expect not to great a privi- 
lege till after many years of labour and exemplary 
eonduet, you obtain seals to your Ainistry ! Suppress 
impatient desires, and pray for strength of mind to 
utem the torrent of persecution allotted to every chris- 
tian minister, who speaks not. as pleasing men, -but 
€k>d who trieth the heart.' With these sentiments I 
eould cheerfully acquiesce, had I not mad^ the disco* 
Tcry that I labour amongst a pei^le the worse adapt- 
^ to my disposition and ministerial abilities. I re^ 
^collect that part of your last admonition-—^ In preadh 
Ing follow the natural bent of your talents and iiicl»- 
nation, not affecting originality on one side,^or serv^e 
imitation on the other/ On this principle £ set oil, 
and soon discovered that simplicity would be charach 
teristic of my style, wM that I possessed much more 
declamatory than argumentative skill. Accustomed 
from my earliest years to harangue on the subjects 
you chose for my consideration, I am become so mueh 
attached to the extempore mode of address, that eon- 
^nement to a written discourse would be an intolera- 
ble burden; as would also any restraint on my ei- 
eursive powers. I must enjoy the liberty of my eyes 
JhXkd urms, and modulate my tt>nes of voice by feiMng^ 
possibly sometimes at the expense of judgment. 

^^ Thus briefty for my ofwn character as preacher; 
flow for that of my hearers. The gentleman held in 
the highest estimation among us for literary attain- 
ments is a physician ; contrary to the practice of n^ost 
In profession, he attends pretty regularly at church* 
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But notwithgtandiBg this seeming piety, he seroples 
not to avow hi^ disbelief of most of thB leading doc- 
trines of the church he frequents, and accounts for 
Iiis attendance merely from a regard to the morality 
of the gospel, and the pleasure he feels from the de- 
livery of what he terms well arranged judicious dia- 
eourses. My predecessor was his intimate acquain- 
tance, and met exactly his ideas of the judicious 
preacher. I am informed he calls me the ^enthusi- 
astic boy ;' yet not absolutely despairing but that a 
few years may confer on me some degree of rationality. 
All who read or pretend to love reading are the doc- 
tor's associates, and from his decisions there is no ap- 
peal. I was honoured with an invitation to his house 
the week after my arrival, and entered it indulging a 
hope that private interviews might be productive of 
advantage. The doctor politely devoted himself to 
say conversation ; but unhappily for my literary repu- 
tation chose a subject I was least qualified to discuss 
—questions of a philosophical nature. I made a 
most egregious blunder on a mathematical point, be- 
trayed great ignorance too on a chronological, and, in 
short, returned home as crest-fallen as though I had 
lost a degree at college. 

^^ The next person-of influence in the parish is a 
wealthy esquire of good morals, and a tolerable edu% 
cation. He is, with his family, a constant attendant 
at church, and professes the firmest attachment to 
the doctrines and discipline. I believe him to be a sin- 
cere believer, and on that account am deeply concern- 
ed to be deprived of his esteem. But this goqd man 
dreads what he calls innovation, and the increase of 
sectaries 5 and he affirms that energetic extempore 
addresses are inimical to the interest of the establish- 
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meat, m ealeulated to please those who diflfer from H. 
He also talks maeh of the necessity of guarding the 
'gospel $ by which he means more than a guarded 
mode of expression in the preacher ; for he is of 
•pinion that the doctrines of grace should neyer^ be 
the prominent feature in a discourse. Could I gait 
admission to his house I should entertain a greater 
hope of effecting a change of opinion in him than the 
learned doctor ; but that is shut against me, became 
my mode and manner resembles those religionists he 
disapproves. This gentleman's influence in the cir- 
cle in which he moves is equal to that of the physi- 
cian's, and nearly, divides the whole of my congrega- 
tion, with the exception of a few «(tray hearers v from 
a neighbouring village, whose presence augments my 
disgrace, for I am accused of decoying them away 
from their legal pastor. The first ti^e I ascended 
the pulpit I looked anxiously round for the decent 
poverty which graces- the aisles of your humble 
church ; but that, alas ! is alt enclosed within the 
walls of a methodist chapel, and the task of visiting 
their dwellings^too, which I had anticipated with de- 
light, devolves on their chosen instructor. When 
the season for bathing returns, I shall probably be 
surrounded by fashionable hearers accustomed to the 
pulpit eloquence of the metropolis, and who will ex- 
ercise their critical talents in the if^ork of compari- 
son. But enough of my apprehensions, real and 
imaginary. — ^Froih what I have said you will infer 
that I sigh for a village residence and a simple-heartr 
ed congregation ; yet, my dear< Sir, do not suppose 
that I harbour the unscriptural opinion, that unat- 
tended by divine influence, powers of argument 
would convince my learned opponents, or calm inves* 
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tigatioR silenee the murmurs of pre^udieey— -that sim- 
ple truth would turn the rustic from the error of his 
way, or the pious visitant to the cottage always obtain 
the object of his visit. All I mean to imply is— • 
that th^ almighty donor of graces and abilities adapts 
them also to peculiar stations, which it is the duty of 
his rational creatures to discover and apply them to. 
I add no more, but my request for your opinion and 
eounsel, ever valuable to your dutiful and affection* 
ate ion, 

« H, Nichols.'* 

The doctor listened attentively to the above epistle, 
and before Mr. Nichols could wipe the parental tear 
from his cheek, and clear his glasses from the mist it 
had occasioned, he exclaimed— ^^ Mistaken physician ! 
who, dazzled by the glare of mere human learning, 
eannot discern the ^ true light of the world.' I should 
like to be introduced to his acquaintance ;" ^^ and,'' ad- 
ded Mr. Nichols, ^^ to preach before him.'' ^^ I should 
bave no objection," replied tjie doctor. " Then,'* 
resumed Mr. N. ^^ I will frankly declare the opinion 
my young counsellor and myself had formed as you 
entered my parlour— that an exchange of livings be- 
tween you and my son might be attended with mutual 
advantage.'' ** The proposition is feasible,'* replied 
the doctor, ^^ and if, after mature deliberation, I am 
disposed to acquiesce, I will consult further with you 
on the sulject." He soon took leave ; nor did Mr. 
Nichols urge him to prolong his visit, knowing that 
persons of close reflection usually wished for retire- 
ment when any interesting subject engaged their at- 
tention. 
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As the doctor parsoedl hi» solitary way home, busy 
fancy, with unustial rapidity, placed his well chosen 
library, his own unfinished manuscripts, his invala* 
able memorandum book before him, and they seemed 
to his sanguine imagination to need only a judicioui 
arrangement to become the subordinate means of en- 
grafting christian faith on the, moral habits of the 
learned physician. The more he pondered the sub- 
ject, the more was he inclined to attend to Mr. Nieh- 
ol9^8 proposal, and in the cou|^e of a few days he cod- 
sented for that gentleman to consult the inclination of 
his son upon the occasion. 



CHAP. VII. 

The attentive observers of human manners must 
be sensible of the existence of what may be termed 
the innovating principle. Could the vices or follies 
attached to particular individuals or stations in life 
be confined within their proper boundaries, the evil 
Would be greatly lessened ; but the talent of influ- 
ence will never cease its operation, while the lower 
orders of society are stimulated by vanity to imitate 
the higher. 

•* The town has tinged the country,'* 

And we look almost in vain for the simplicity of liv- 
ing adopted by our fore-fathers in rural scenes. Lit- 
tle more than the picturesque afforded by nature re- 
mains to realise the poetical descriptions which delight 
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the imagination. This was particularly the ease ivith 
Ae inhabitants of the spot we are- describing. 

The readers have already heard of high card-play- 
ing, and parties of full-dressed ladies ; but they must 
prepare to hear of more wonders yet, no less than— - 
the villaj^ masquerade. From the first hour the idea 
of this entertainment entered the heads of the Missea 
Jones, it had never ceased to engage their contri- 
ranee how it might be acc^omplished. The difficulty 
was great, as respected their father's consent. He 
first treated the subject as a mere joke, then as a re* 
quest indicative of insanity, and finding he could nei- 
ther rally nor reason his daughters from their purpose, 
applied to the Justice to know if such an amusement 
was not illegal. Assured by Mr. Nichols that he 
eould interpose no authority but the parental, the far- 
mer submitted to the evil, having long yielded up the 
reins of parental sway, as a sacrifice to domestic 
peace. The matter, indeed, would not have appeiu'ed 
so great an evil in his view, had it not been so expen«» 
give a one ; for the interest of morality and propriety 
of station in life, had no weight in the argument. 
The next difficulty which presented, was the want of 
a proper room in the farm-house to accommodate a 
very numerous assembly of guests. At first it was 
proposed to fit up the^large cheese-loft, which extend- 
ed over the gre^st paH of the house. But a skilful 
carpenter ponsuMlksa/e it as his opinion a consider- 
able risk would be incurred by the removal of its 
present quiet inhabitants, in exchange for the party 
intended. At length it was resolved that a temporary 
room should be erect/d, as the safest, and,, on the 
whole, the cheapest plan. In the mean while^ mas- 
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qnerade dresses were ordered, and eards of inTitation 
dispatched to all the respectable families within tea 
miles, in the neighbourhood. .The invitation dispatch- 
ed to Miss Nichols met with a polite refusal, accom- 
panied with some serious remonstrances on the inutili- 
ty of the proposed entertainment, which wok whollj 
disregarded bj her young acquaintance. Miss Wil- 
son, too, thought her rather severe in her animadver- 
sions, and, for the first time since her friendship com- 
menced, acted in opposition to the advice of her 
friend, by accepting an invitation to countenance, by 
her presence, so vain and expensive an amusement 
Had her parents seconded her friend*s objections. Miss 
Wilson's inclinations would have yielded, but they 
consented, because they did not consider the nature of 
the entertainment ; and her uncle declared he would 
not be absent from it, or go unaccompanied by his dear 
Patty. He evinced on the present occasion more cbn- 
sideration than usual, for he reflected on the proba- 
bility that amidst such a scene of confusion, some- 
thing might occur to wound the delicacy of his y^mig 
tharge, and therefore when she announced her inten- 
tions to appear in the habit of a shepherdess, he signi- 
fied he would take that of a shepherd,' and not ab- 
sent himself from her side a moment. Mr. Gregory 
sometimes thought well, but seldom pursued a good 
thought through all its just bearings and connections ; 
if he had on this subjeet, the result must havfe been 
the entire absence of himsejf and niece from a scene 
confessedly hostile to female purity. 

Miss Jones's masquerade, and the choice of charac- 
ters, engaged no small degree of attention, few conr 
tenting themselves with appearing in dominos* At 
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length the evening arrived destined to fill the tempo- 
rary room with gods, goddesses, chimney-sweepers, 
ballad-singers, house-maids, dust-men, old women, 
Merry-Andrews, and quack-doctors, for these were 
the chief characters the company, consisting of about 
an hundred and fifty, deemed themselves best qualifi- 
ed to support. Our shepherd and shepherdess stalked 
Itrm in arm amongst the circle, attracting little notice, 
heeause few knew how to address Hiemselves to such 
rustic companions ; for those best qualified to converse 
on rural occupations^ were necessarily excluded from 
so polite an assembly. Two only of inferior rank 
had gained admittance. These were the sons of a 
hlacksmith and a miller, who <had learned to write 
tolerably, and danee still better, and on account of the 
last accomplishment were invited as substitutes for 
genteeler beaux, to complete the numbers for dancing, 
which was to finish the evening^s- entertainment. 
These youths chose to personate the two gods ^olus 
and Apollo, and the masquerade dresser had given 
the exterior requisites, but unfortunately no classical 
instructor had provided the interior to support the 
characters. The two gods walked about with the 
rest of the party, asking the usual questions, ^' Do 
you know me P" and receiving suitable answers. 
The two Missess Jones, habited like Minerva and 
Flora, supported their parts with little more proprie- 
ty, and the insipidity and fiiatness of dialogue which 
prevailed, excited a suspicion in most of the party 
that this novel entertainment was not so great a treat 
as they expected. It was a noisy assembly, for all 
sung, talked^ or screamed, as their inclination or cha« 
raeter dictated. But as nothing they said or sung prov- 
ed their wit or sense, it must be unworthy of recital. 
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The evening was pretty far advanced, when a new 
mask entered, who attracted great attention. He was 
a tall, slender figure, habited in a Roman dress, .and 
6n his forehead was written in large letters — General 
Censor. As he advanced gracefully into the midst of 
the company, with a winning courtesy in his manner, 
he begged them not to be intimidated by his presence. 
^ Though," said he, " I assume this magisterial as- 
pect, I am come tff partake of your amusement, and 
to seek advantage in your society.*' Then pausing 
and looking around him, he discovered the goddess 
Minerva, and addressed her, " Hail Wisdom I In- 
struct me in your heaven-bom art, and say in what it 
consists.'* Miss Charlotte, who rather excelled in 
the smartness of repartee than the profundity of 
sense, felt wholly incapable of a suitable answer. 
She stammered out some complimentary one, imply- 
ing that doubtless the question could best be solved 
by the questioner. He then turned to her sister, 
Flora, and asked the botanical names of the flowers 
she bore in her hands, and the medicinal qualities of 
the herbs she carried in her basket. But here also 
he was disappointed, for the goddess Flora appeared 
as ignorant of the natural productions she presided 
over as the goddess of wisdom did of the quality she 
personated. The mask then accosted iBolus with the 
inquiry, when we were to expect the arrival of Bo- 
reas ? " Beau jRges,' repeated the son of Vulcan, ^I 
know nothing about beaux or belles, my name is ^o- 
lus, the god of the wind.'* Apollo was next singled 
out by the mask, and asked if he had brought with 
him his sister Diana. ^' That is not my sister^s oaino,"^ 
replied the young miller, *^ she's plain Joan, and 
a-bed; and fast asleep at home long ago.'^ f^ Is there 
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HO Momag- amongst you," said the mask, ^^ to laugh 
at your blunders ?" ^^ Oh, charge him not to tell 
them at Olympus !" " La, Sir,'* said Mrs. Vones, 
'ifho stood close at the elbow of the stranger, eagerly 
attending to his questions, unmasked herself, and in 
her true character, " Do you know Lady Olympia ? 
If it hadn't been for her my daughters would never 
have know^d how to have gave this treat." She wa*. 
proceeding, when the goddess Minerva whispered 
something in her ear, which instantly imposed silence. 
To say the truth Mrs. Jones's inclination would have 
led her to have accompanied her husband to the fire- 
side of a neighbouring cottager, had not her presence 
been necessary for domestic purposes. Despairing 
possibly of more classical entertainment, the stranger 
accosted the fair shepherdess and her guardian. swains 
" I am happy," said he, " to descend from my alti- 
tudes. In your peaceful and humble dwelling I ex- 
pect to find the pleasures of Arcadia, ^ where tyrant 
custom has not shackled man/ ^^ You shall be 
welcome," said Mr. Gregory, " if you are not asha- 
med to, shew your face there and tell your name, and 
then you shall see my face and hear me talk in my 
own language, for to tell you the truth, I know no 
more how to talk like a shepherd than an Indian 
chief.*' " And your fair companion,'' resumed the 
eensor,>^has she also assumed a character she cannot 
support ?" Now was Miss Patty indebted to her 
mask for all the courage she evinced, as in a modest 
tone of voice she informed the questioner of her pre* 
dilection for rural scenes, and repeated, at the request 
of her uncle, a pa&toral poem. ^ The stranger seem- 
ed much pleased with her conversation, but her jeal- 
ous shepherd took care that no private whisper 
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whieh they are so well informed, to the inexpressibh 
delight of the assembly, when their natural love of 
retirement urges their departure at an early hour, and, 
arm-in-arm 9 exit the enlighteners of the human raee, 
Natural, Moral, and Christian Philosophy, till your 
next masquerade invites their attendance. 

^^ And now our attention is engaged by masquera- 
ders less profound, though not less useful and amia- 
ble, when they take for their guidance the maxims of 
those venerable sages beffore mentioned. And first 
appears History, dad in fhigments of manuscripts^ 
happily escaped from the ravages of time and the 
encroachments of error. Near him walks Biogra- 
phy, painted over with the 'faces of departed genius 
or virtue. These two masks appear like good-ho- 
moured rivals, and the scale which would decide a 
superioi:. excellence or usefulness between them, must 
remain ever on the equipoise. But yonder is a female 
mask arrayed in each colour of the rainbow ; her 
appearance is captivating, and she is followed by a 
train of servants which shecontrouls at her pleas- 
ure : one she commissions to recite poetic effusions $ 
another, fictitious narratives. Here is the pathetie 
tale which affects the passions, and the glowing senti- 
ment which penetrates the heart. She seems to de- 
light in talking to the young and trifiiing part of your 
assembly. 'Tis the indispensible duty of the aged 
and experienced, to inquire, what she is talking ahoutj ^ 
and to compel her to depart hence, if she despises 
the counsel of the philosophers. But dismiss her not 
hastily, before you have duly Weighed her merits and 
pretensions ; for by discarding Fancy fVom your soci- 
ety, you lose also the friendship of Taste and Wit 
And see, those agreeable associates condescend to 



^a6e my theoretieal masquerade, after bidding adieu 

4e every other^ — and tliey have a right to enter, ninee 

^e grave philosophers who met them at their en- 

tranceforbade them net. I am, however, rejoieed to 

see that you are not so far captivated by the eonver- 

sationof Fancy, Wit, and Taste, as to neglect anoth- 

er female mask, who announces her name to be GJiari- 

' ty. She intreats your attention to a tale of distress, 

whieh brought her here- this evenings in the hope of 

your benevolent subscription for its reliief. She' will 

*Rot be disappointed, for the company "which invites to 

their public entertainments such noble guests, will 

•never be deaf to the pleadings of charity. Yonder is 

' an elegant female mask, who seems to move along as 

deseribed by the poetp-^ 

"Disordered at thfc deep reg^ard she draws.'* 

We almost fear to address her, lest she should re- 
pulse our freedom, and turn away from our Conversa- 
tion. But our fears are groundless, for Modesty will 
'converse on proper subjects, aiid being^ this eteniiig 
disencumbered of her lr6ublesome compahibn,'Bash- 
fulness, she will prove an acquisition to your party. 
How sweetly do the hours devoted to this delightful 
'amusement wear away ! Oood-humour and cheerful- 
ness must preside fn such an Assembly, and did not 
0eeorum stand at the door, to announce the hour for 
"retirement, the-bright sun-shin^^of the morning would 
'tmrprise our wakefel eyes. She waves her hand at 
' diis instant, and my Theoretical Masquerade is' van- 
ished." ^ 
The speaker paused for a few moments, and theb 
resumed — ^' Where am I now P Alas 1 I am surround- 
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ed by^a description of eharaeters with wbom I eat 
hold no intereourse. If I converse with the mytho- 
logical part of your assembly, I shall put every mod- 
est domino to the blash ; I have never learnt the laii- 
"guage of chimney-sweepers and Merry- Andrews | and 
unless yoar old women are wiser than report speaks 
them when seen at a masquerade, I must decline their 
conversation. Where then is your food for a rationil 
intellect ? Does it consist in numbers meeting togeth- 
er for the sole purpose of noise, confusimiy and tat ex- 
pensive coUatibn ? Where is your improvement sf 
time, that precious talent for which all are aeeountt- 
ble? Does it authorise whole days spe^t infrivoloas 
oeeupatiotts, preparatory to attendanee on useleis 
amusements ? My respected-friends, be ^ot deeeivei 
Assert the proper dignity of your reas^onable and im- 
mortal nature. The powers of the human under- 
standing were not bestowed to lie uncultivated, aad 
are capable of being made instruments of the sublt- 
mest pleasures ; and know, above all things, that t^ 
is the seed-time for eternity— 'that as you sow now, so 
will you reap hereafter. This is the season allottel 
for growth in spiritual knowl^^, to which every 
other knowledge should be. made subservient. The 
geafion is short, when we consider the nature of oar 
duties. They may be divided into social, relative, 
and personal. The first includes in it active henevo- 
lenee. Think of the vast proportion of time due In 
this virtue by the rich, the leamed^^and the^ingemoiif' 
These are the persons peculiarly eidled on to the 
practice of social duties, since it is their provineeto 
relieve the indigent, to ii^truct the ignorant, and to 
discover and improve useful science. 
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** The relative duties belong to every rank in life, 
in them are included the well-ordered domestic faqti- 
y^ Ihe reciprocal acts or sympathy ever needed in a 
varld of trouble, the instruction of a youthful off- 
ipring, and, with the generality, the labours of indusn 
ry, to ensure the blessing of independence. 

' ^^ The peraonal comes next, though not least in the 
iceonnt. ^ A^cquaint now thyself with God, and be 
it peace.' But is this important knowledge the woric 
>f a moment? Most assuredly it is not. Before 
ive eaii' know God, we must know ourtelves. Time^ 
tJien^ must be employed in seiurching the heart, and 
before we can attain peace, we must learn the nature 
[>f true repentance. And alter this knowledge is at- 
LaHiiied, more time still will be appropriated to devout 
meditation, prayer and praise. But I will trespass 
on your patience no longer. Reflect on the small pro- 
portion of your time you can lawfully devote ta friv- 
ofeiu occupation, and study to make even the inno- 
OMit recreations of life subservient to some useful end . 
Be will yoQ, my respected hearers, answer the grand 
ead of your creation, and'become daily better qualifi- 
ed for the enjoyment of that new state of existence 
you must enter when time shall be no more." 

The speaker now ceased, and silence reigned among 
IAm auditors. He bowed with a graceful air, thank - 
ed'them for their attentive regards, and left them to 
ruminate on his harangue. All parties recovered the 
ate of speech on his departure, and eagerly inquired 
of each other who he was. But none could solve the 
question. Several suspected that he was a methodist 
preacher;, and a few of the company, notwithstanding 
they favohred the conjecture, acknowledged he spoke 
to the purpose^ The Misses Jones soon dissipated 
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the reflections of their visitors by ordering the mii8i> 
' Xxi begin for dancing, which closed the evening's en- 
tortainment. 

The following day Miss Wilson hastened to her 
ffiend, to commanieate the adventures of the masque* 
fade. Her tenacious memory had treasured up al- 
most the words of the orator, which she related to 
the no snukll gratification of her friend. She asked 
her if she could possibly guess who he could be. 
- "And suppose I could,*' replied Miss Nichols, ** would 
you wish for his acquaintance P'' " Who would 
not wish to be acquainted with so much sense and 
goodness," returned the fair inquisitor. ^^ He is, be- 
sides, so elegant in his person and manners. Dear, 
how I wish you had been there to have seen and heard 
himi*' Miss Nichols smiled, " Let me see," said 
she, •• sensible, elegant,^ good, and eloquent^^ Will-- 
not these qualifications justify lov« at first sight? 
Perhaps 'tis well for me I was not there, as I cannot 
affirm I should have been proof against sueh a com* 
bination of excellencies. But, my dear friend, 
may I hope that the novel manner in which Xhi^ sub- 
ject was treated by the eloquent stranger, has effected 
what my sober reasonings could not! Is your judg- 
ment convinced of the folly and inutility of masque-* 
rnde entertainments?" " My observatiotis last night," 
returned Miss Patty, " conirinced me of^ that. Bat 
then I believe the fault was in. the company, who 
really seemed destitute of common sense." ^^ Yoii 
must not be too severe in your strictures,'* rejoined 
Miss Nichols, " for to my knowledge there were pre- 
sent several persons of sense and information. This 
entertainment requires the peculiar talent of Wi% to 
give it a zest.'* " Doubtless .it does," replied Misi- 
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WilBon ; '' still I think it m^lit be rendered a most 
rational amusement, if such eharaeters as-General' 
Censor mentioned were personified, and supported 
with wit and spirit." " Who will dispute your affir,- 
mation ?'' retorted Miss Nichols, " but the character 
of a masquerade, as it really now stands, would be 
totally changed, and a numerous assembly of persons 
meeting together for the sole purpose of instructing 
each other in useful Iqiowledge, ^ill receive univer- 
sal toleration, and be accounted an entertainment on- 
ly when the golden age arrives, pictured by, fbnd im- 
agination, but neve^r yet realized.*' Mis^^^lf^il^on 
pimsed. " Th&t wot4 entertainmenttf^* said>^e^^^ has 
sometiKing ambiguous in it. Well^ after the begin- 
ning.of the evening had been spent in profitable con- 
versation, they might finish it with a dance ?'' " Cer- 
tainly they might," replied her friend, ^' if they were 
young and active enough for the purpose ; but is. there 
n^ something incongruous in the idea of dancing phi- 
losophers, historians, and biographers ?*' Mbs Wil- 
son smiled. " You carry all your reflections sofar^^* 
siiid she, '' that 1 cannot follow you in argument. I 
yield you the victory*" . " Dear, ingenuous Patty 1" 
returned Miss ^ichoU, " May the soundness of your 
judgment iBver protect you from the, errors of a wild 
iqdagination.'' 

Miss Nichols then opened her 'scrutore,: and pre^ 
s^nted her friend with some paperb^ '' Here," said 
sbe, '' are my loinotations on your essays, i finished 
them last night, and I assure you they contain tho 
greatest labour of intellect I ever achieved." '' 0\ 
how invaluable then to me,'' eitolaimed Miss Pattys. 
'^ I have impatiently waited for yonr opinion of my 
eMays ; and now I mil^t hurry home to peruse it." 

yOL. XI. o ^ N 
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Arrived in her apartment, she threw her bonnet ii 
one comer, her mantle in another, her gloves in a^ 
third, and sat absorbed in meditation on the pages 
which we hope our readers will wish also to peruse- 
in the next chapter. 



CHAP. vni. 

Miss Nichols entered upon her subject m the follow-^ 
ittg terms. '^ I consider myself, my dear friend, as en- 
gaged' in a. difficult and delicate task— -that of freely i 
animadverting on your opinions, in some respects so ^ 
contrary to my own, that your patience and candour wUl * 
be tried in no common degree. Believe me, nothing bat 
my confidence in the sincerity of your character, could 
have induced me to the work ; and I will not for a 
moment suppose you unwilling to be convinced of er- 
ror, or ofPendied with the friend who discovers it. 
But I begin my critical remarks with commendation. 
Your grammatical and orthographical correctness 
surprised me, after the disclosure you made me of . 
your very circumscribed education. It furnishes a 
proof that our own observation .may supply the place 
of instruction ; and this advantage being within the 
compass of every intellect^^ those persons who have 
never epjoyed that of a. libei»al education, have less 
reason to lament the circumstance than they are apt 
to imagine. The general goodness of your diction 
too, is greatly to be admired. How much pains did ' 
it: cost my excellent governess to form my style to the> 
tolerable, while yours, without the knowledge of a 
iipgle> rule of composition^ flows on with ease njki^' 
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perapieuitj. Yon are not altogether regardless of the • 
ornaments of rhetoric | for 1 pereeive, here and there, • 
simile, metaphor, and^pathos. Goon, my dear friend, > 
and caltivate joar natural talent for composition v' i^* 
is a refined innocent source of amusement,, and will 
render you- a more pleasing companion as well as cor-^ ^ 
respondent— ^or the proprieties of ^^ writing and con-y 
versationare nearly the same* 

'' Your ^rst essay, upon yirtiie, t» a copious theme, ^ 
had you defined it» nature and methods of attainment. ^ 
But you seem to take it for granted that all are ac* • 
quainted with those parts of your subject $ and there* 
fere content yourself with declamation on its excel- 
lence. Virtue, you justly remark, ^ forms- the basis of ' 
social happiness*' It. is, however, a melancholy truth, 
that numbers^ mistake in their views of virtue. It is 
of^n supposed to consist chiefly in- the popular quali- 
ties of generosity, honour, patriotism, and courage; 
while the milder graces of meekness, patience, pru- 
delice, and temperance, are thrown into the shade, 
perhaps^ treated with contempt. ^ And as for the meth- 
od whereby alone it can be attained, namely, a con- 
stant application to the author, and giver of every 
good, both spiritual and temporal; united to a dili- . 
gent use of the means he ha| appointed for its rise ' 
and progress in the soul; it is esteemed little better 
than the dream of enthusiasmi Bnt I will suppose * 
your views more eorrect^-^hat you do not mistake a 
part for the entire structure, but give the word its full ' 
and proper meaning, as comprising the whole nf ' 
moriU excellence. Yet I must object to the conclusion 
you have drawn. * The virtuous (you say) must be 
happy. They cicserve to be happy, for they fulfil the 
eiid of their, creation in living to the glory of Gkid^ 
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aaditke gpod of thdr fellow^ erefiAiiceft* And' 
the solemn; hour of their departone shull arrive, thej 
may elose their eyes in death, secure ofi awaking, to 
• '^^'•.k^ ^^® glorious reward due to the rirtuoua.' 
'^ This short sentence contains the. moat importaat 
truth,, and the most dangerous error | for taken un? 
qnalifiedit wouid destroy those two leading principles 
oi Christianity^— humility and gratitude. The virttt-- 
ous must indeed he happy, heeause they have ^e 
source of happiness within,, whieh. can: alone support 
the mind in adversity, and qualify it ti>;eiyoy'^ttUy the 
hlessinga of prosperity; and they will partake of 
heavenly joys, promised as their reward and inheri- 
tance. . Bui it should never be foi^tten that the- 
most virtuous persons possess only a comparative ex- 
cellence. They fall far beneath the standard of moral 
perfection 5 and even did they attain it, how could they 
deserve a reward for acting agreeably to the maxims- 
their judgments were convinced would prove heast for 
their temporal and moral interests? On this subject 
scripture teaches- us that our very nature i» corrupt; . 
that previous to our thinking, willing, or acting, any 
thing really good and acceptable to God, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold any evil with apptobation,^. 
a principle of divine grace must be implanted. Our 
church in one of her articles uses the strongest lan- 
iguage respecting this corrupt nature ; for it says— it 
deserves the eternal wrath and condemnation of God. 
It is true, God's infinite mercy has, in the dispensation 
of the gospel, appointed a remedy for the evil conse« - 
q^ences of sin ; but all ia* of grace, and boasting of 
every kind is excludedjfrom the hreast of the ehrui-- 
tian. Instead of closing his eyes in death, secure of 
ftsraking to reeeive.a reward conceived dm to bis vir-^- 
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i9Cj this lively hope will rather be expressed in the 
penitential language of onr great poet Dn YOung— 

" Forgive my crimes, forgive my virtues too— 
" Those smaller faults, half-converts to the right" 

"I pass on to ypnr next essay-^-on Pride. You 
justly eensnre the sopereilious despiser of obscure 
birth, inferior talents^ and poverty of condition ; also 
an tHstentatious display-- of onr own advantages in 
these respects. But you assert that ^ Pride under . 
due restriction is a noble passion^ that dignifies man, 
and raises him above the brute creation.' Impatient^ 
to^ learn what these, restrictions were, I proceeded— 
^ Pride lives in the clouds, and disdains to mingle with; ' 
the majerky »f the world, because of the low craft^ 
|ind interested condnt|; #bund amongst them. It infu- 
ses a nohle jealousy into* the individual possessing it, 
resisting the lelist imputation cast on his character. 
Every one has a character to support, and it should** 
be supported with dignity | every slur cast upon it 
ought to be resented, or the reins would be given to 
envy and falsehood. An honourable man, without 
pride to resist calumny and oppression, would sink in- 
to obscurity. ^ Pride* excites to the most exalted effbrtr ^ 
of heroism, and,' ever anxious after advancement, aims . 
at uniting with the highest ranks of society — ^thns a 
laudable ambitibn is cherished, and the individual 
becomes great under its infiuence.' 

^' Now, my dear, you must allow me to say that 
both the principle you commend and its eflfects are 
baneful. Pride, under every modification is a sinful' 
passion, and would universally be acknowledged such 
were it not for the splendid actions it has sometimes 
aohieved; but while all the nobler passions of tho^ 
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mind operate to the prodaetion of worthy deeds^ yfk^ 
eannot want such an auxiliary. That sentimeDt 
which inculcates the smallest degree of eotitempt to* 
wards the depraved part of society must be wrong. 
No emotion but pity should be-cherished, and Ip many 
eases it is our duty to mix with them .for the purpose 
of reforming them by our counsel and example. Bfi' 
collect the conduct of our Lord himself in this par- 
ticulai^and the warm feelings. of compassion he ex- 
pressed for sinners while he faithfully neproved and 
warned them of their danger. I a^'ee with yeu that, 
a^good character is a most inyaluable possession, and 
should be guarded with vigilenee ; buttliose who hare 
niaek intercourse with the world, most expecia share 
of ealumny?^ esptciaUy if they are aealoiis ehristians^. 
djseouragiug by their practice its modes and opinionSh^ 
It will be most conducive to their peace of mind to- 
repress jealousy, and be slow to credit evil reports of 
themselves^ as well a^ of their neighbours^ but if thej^; 
must know them, let them atiy with a pious writer^^. 
' They are spariuk whichy if ^not blown, may g9 out of . 
themselves. Live d»im, scandal by a perseverance in> 
well doing^.and by praying to God that he would cure 
the distempered miudft of those who traduce us.' In 
cases where a vindication is necessary, the christian : 
is not actuated by pride or resentment, but an honest, 
desire of justice and a fair reputation. That hero- 
ism too, which has pride and vam glory for its foun- 
dation is merely selfish and unworthy of commenda- 
tioo. Acts of heroism should proceed from patriotism 
or love to mankind in generaL With respect lo the 
ambition of uniting ourselves with the higher ranks 
of society, it is contrary to the apostolic injunction— 
Sin whatever st^te we. are tp be content.' I.iniagine 
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^"tliis restless spirit of eompetition and relinqiiiskineiit 
of the line of life to wkieh tlie education and talents 
are best suited, has oeeasioned great injury to num- 
bers, though ^ften dignified witb the appellation ef 
^ eiite|pri»ing genius.' Perhaps you may suppose 
r^hls^ seiitimeiit will eheck the desire of advancemeiit 
wher^ it ought not, and the cold system of eon ten t- 
ment confine goodness and genius to the shades of that 
obscurity which destroys its usefulness. Y^ will 
observe all my reasonings and conclusions are built 
-^on religious principles, for I know no others whic^ 
^^an safely be reduced to practice. On this principle 
•I eye providence as marking out, by its numerous dis- 
pensations, the' boundaries of our lawful pursuits. 
To the wtttehfnl and sincere, I believe, these bounda- 
ries are always discoverable, and it is their duty to 
/acquiesce in the allotment assigned. I do not conceive 
-this opinion can ever impede active exertions to ad- 
.^anee our fortune in the world; for, should favoura- 
vhle opportunities present, they must be considered as 
•the means appointed for success 5 but, should these 
exertions fail, it will console the mind, and prevent « 
the corroding elects of mortified ambition. Should 
^ur in the course of your observation meet with su- 
perior merit or abilities depressed by the chilling 
blast of neglect, recollect the idea so finely illustra- 
_ ted in the * Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' and 
suppose it possible that heaven by its allotment of 
obseurity- — 



''Not eireiunsctibed alone. 



** Their glowing Hfirtues, but their crimes conceal'd.** 

** The beginning of your next essay — on Truth, 
pleased me greatly, fbr you wisely remark that 
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< Truth is in its very nature immutable, and thepaii 
pillar on whiel^ we build our hopes for eternity ; for 
eould we suppose the deity to swerye from it, we might 
close our Bibles on allthe^ptomisesit contains. The 
imitation of the divine perfections' is the duty •£ mai, 
and perhaps there is notx>ne he is more reqmted to 
imitate than the perfection of ^^ truth.' The^^boTe 
conclusion admitted, I was surprised at your neit 
sentiment. > There may occasionally arise cases 
where a good man may. dispense with the rigid obser- 
rance of his word, and lawfully use evasion, because 
he may clearly see abiding by it will be productive 
of evil consequences. There are a few instances re- 
corded in scripture of the ^ practice 4n some* of the 
best characters, and scripture characters are held Mp 
for our imitation as well as admiration.' 

^^ Now, neiy dear inexperienced friend, let this 
axiom sink deep in your mind, and govern your con- 
duct. No part of scripture, nor any dedii^tion of 
reason, warrants a departure from duty with a view 
to ideal advantages. You greatly mistake also in 
your apprehension of scripture characters; they are 
no further set forth for our imitation than others we 
read of in profane biography. It must be confessed 
they were on the \whole more excellent ; but they 
. partook of human frailty, and there is: scarcely one 
of them of whom some error is- not recorded for our 
avoidance. 

'' The reflection that every engagement ought to 
he inviolable must necessarialy deter prudent persons 
from hasty or improper ones, and I think cases would 
rarely occur where such could wish to retract their 
words ; but granting the possibility, it would be safer 
to submit to the inconvenience incurred as their just 
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lishmeBt^ than violate the saered law of truth. I 
ught your essay a little defective in not offering a 
t of the cultivation of a habit of strict integrity. 
1 will allow me to supply the deficiency. I con- 
re a constant watchfulness over our daily words 
lid tend greatly towards it | we are apt to think 
I of little importance; we make trifling engage- 
its, regardless whether we keep them or not, be- 
se neither our own or neighbours interest is con- 
iifBd, when, perhaps, they were heard by a child 
t servant, on whose minds^ur non-observance may 
duce unfavourable impressions; and we indulge 
selves in the arts of embellishment in our nara- 
is merely from the desire of entertaining, without 
ecting that the practice gradually lessens our 
eration for truth.'* 

Tust as Miss Wilson reached nearly the close of 
friendly criticism on her third essay, she heard 
mother's voice requesting her immediate atten- 
ice. Reluctantly she obeyed the summons, con- 
ding it was occasioned by some domestic duty 
ich seldom possessed amusement sufficient to com- 
isate, in h^r estimation, for the relinquishment of 
olume, how much less for that of a manuscript in 
Leh she herself formed so prominent a character. 



CHAP. IX. 

tf iss Wilson, following the sound of the reiterated 
imons, entered the kitchen, where the natural 
om of her xnother^s cheek received an unusual 
ghtening from the blaze of a neighbouring fire* 
rot. lU H 
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^^ Patty, my dear,'' said she, ^ I have sent for a ealf i 
head to day, on purpose that you may learn how to 
hash one, and yon may see how it is done from begiB- 
ning to end. . I should be sorry to hear yon were like 

Mrs. , who turned away an excellent eook, a 

few weeks after her marriage, because she refused to 
hash a e^lfs head in four hours/' ^ Dear !" exclaim- 
ed Miss Patty, ^ must we stay more than foar hours 
with this head in the kitchen ?" ^ No, no, child,*' n^ 
turned her mother, rather displeased by the impatience 
this question indieated,^^ after you have seen me prepare 
it for boiling, and make the gravy, you may retnm to 
Vhat yon like better, your foolish books, which wiH 
never instruct you in useful matters." ^^ I don't in- 
tend to read any more foolish books,*' replied Miss 
Wilson ; '' but, indeed, I cannot like hot kitchens, 
and I'm resolved never to marry unless J can afford 
to keep servants to do all this sort of business." ^ I 
wish you to marry to advantage, my' dear,'' rejoined 
Mrs. Wilson^ ^' but, as I said before, I should be sorry 
to see you so ignorantasnottoknow a^ervant's duty. 
Every mistress of a family should know how every 
thing ought to be done, and the reasonable time for 
doing it ; otherwise they will be liable to constant im^ 
position from their servants, or immoderate in their 
expectations from them." Miss Patty ceased to con- 
trovert her mother's arguments, which, indeed, she 
was convinced were reasonable, though not tuued 
exactly to her wishes. After impatiently abiding the 
tedious process acting before her, the sentence gener- 
ally passed by Mrs. Wilson on her best dishes was 
pronounced — ^^ Fit to be set before the son of a king.'' 
But as no hopes could be entertained of the presence 
of such an exalted personage^ it was agreed more 
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hmnble guests should be invited ta decide upon the 
merits of the hash, and invitations were sent to the 
Misses Jones and Miss Nichols. The interval be- 
tween the invitation and the arrival of the young 
ladies was so much engaged by other preparations 
that no space occurred for Miss Wilson to finish her 
critical reading employment ; she had given her word 
to her mother, that no inducement should attract her 
2^ain to midnight studies^ and on this occasion she 
evinced her faithfulness by an action of great self-^ 
denial. As it is possible some readers may feel more 
interested in the conversation of young ladies than the 
discussion of moraj subjects, the particulars of thv^ 
day's entertainment shall not be omitted, and the dis- 
eussion must be resumed when Miss Wilson is disen- 
gaged from her company. 

. Though Mr. Wilson remarked such young judges 
were incompetent to decid^:^ upon the merits of her 
hash, she yet waited their opinion with some degree 
of impatience, and was a little mortified at Miss 
Nicholses request to be helped sparingly, not being ac- 
customed, she said, to such high dishes. A19 the 
Misses Jones expressed no objection, their plates were 
more liberally supplied., But how was Mrs. Wil- 
son's chagrin increased, to observe they gave them 
aside to the servant, after scarcely tasting thei con- 
tents. She, however, recollected 4hey were farmer's 
daughters, and probably more accustomed to the hum- 
ble fare of a bam door; fowl and bacon, which was 
next offered to their acceptance, and almost as soon 
shared the same fate as the more savory provision. 
Mrs. Wilson then expressed her concern at their ap- 
parent loss of appetite, and her suspicions they had 
dined before they left home. To neither of the 
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charges the ladies pleaded guilty. " Then you are 
bashful young ladies perhaps," said Mrs. Wilson^ 
" Come, come, don*tbe asham'd to eat 5 if you don't 
accustom yourselves to eat heartily ,^ you'll never be 
able to work, which every one must do who lives in a 
farm-house.'* A crimson hue overspread the face of 
each lady addressed, which confirmed Mr. Wilson in 
K s opinion of their bashfulness, but wa» in reality 
the result of mortified pride at the hint given to their 
situation in life. He cut two slices from the fine sirloin^ 
of beef before him, and with a suitable proportion of 
vegetables presented them to his young guests in the 
kindest manner, intreating them to eat. They very 
nngraoiously complied with his wishes, and by theif 
deportment, he began to suspect that ill temper, mor^- 
than modesty, occasioned the seeming-want of appe- 
tite. The mystery, however, was at length unravel- 
led by Miss Nichols, who, after sparingly partaking 
of each dish, and pronouncing them excellent, was 
helped by her hospitable friend too largely of the- 
last. "You compel me to be fashionable. Madam," 
said she, " contrary to my wishes," at the same time^ 
disposing of her plate, in the same manner as the 
Misses Jones had done. " Fashionable !*' exclaimed' 
Mr. Wilson; '' is it the fashion then to waste half 
our dinner every day ? If so, let the fashionable folks 
beware, for the old adage may be verified, and their 
J^ wilful waste, may cause woeful want*' " He east 
his eyes on the young ladies, and they understood^ 
their expression — I have found you out. " I see no 
waste in the fashion," said Miss Charlotte ; *^ the 
servants are supposed to eat what may be left on the 
plates.*' " They may be supposed to eat," rejoined 
Mr. Wilson, /^ but 'tis more likely they imitate the^ 
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extravagant example set them by their migtresses* 
Besides, they, like ourselves, prefer a warm slice of 
meat, and the indulgence is reasonable enough." 
Then turning to the servant in wailing-^" Sally," 
continued Mr. Wilson, " see that what the ladies left 
on their plates be given to some poor person as soon 
as possible.'^ " It will not be wasted then,*' pertly 
observed Miss Charlotte. "Not in this instance," 
replied the considerate Mr. W. " but the masters of 
fashionable tables are not just such men as myself." 
Mrs. Wilson now expressed her disapprobation of 
this new fashion,^ and urged the ladies to relinquish it, 
since they might depend upon it the excellent food so 
disposed of was generally wasted. She expatiated 
largely on the necessity of good management, and the 
duty of economy, till observing evident marks of im- 
patience in the faces of those she particulary meant 
to edif;^ by her harangue, she retired soon after din- 
ner, and left her young visitors to her daughters con- 
versation. " My dear mother loves to lecture," ob- 
served Miss Patty, " and really all she says carries 
snch a forcible evidence of truth with it, that one is 
constrained to listen though against one's inclination.*^ 
^' 'Tis only young folks in the middle ranks of life," 
said Miss Jones, "who are exposed to those sermoni- 
sing parents. My aunt, who sees' much, and hears 
more, of the fashionable world, declares that none of 
them are worried by advisers of any kind." 

The ladies next proceeded to the examination of' 
some muslin work which Miss Wilsqn'had ju|t finish- 
ed. " What an industrious creature you are !" said 
Miss Charlotte, "but I'm sorry to inform you E. T. 
has the fellow-cap to this in her window. These girls 
some how or other contrive to get all the new pat-^ 
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terns. It has been seen by all the village before now^ 
you'll not wear it." " No," replied Miss Wilson, 
^' I never intended to wear it. The cap you mention 
was sold yesterday, and this is intended to supply its 
place in the window." " Bless me !'' cried both the 
Misses Jones, " what, do you work for E. T. ?" " I 
do," replied Miss Wilson, " assist her a little to ' 
maintain her poor aged mother, and I should not 
have betrayed the s<= et, but for the hope of tempting ' 
you to the san*. assistance, which eosis me nothing- 
but a little time." " Nothing but time !" repeated 
Chariotte, >^why that's the' most valuable gift 
» possess, according to the maxims of General Cen- 
rfor.^ ^' And I'm sure," eagerly answered Miss Wil- 
son^ " he would say it was well employed in working ' 
for E. T. and her mother.'* " Miss ^Charlotte with 
an arch smile observed, '' It is in vain to^ seek to ^ 
please this said General, for I hear he is an old mar-- 
ried man, and about to set off on a missionary expedi- 
tion." '^ What is that to the purpose .^" returned 
Miss Patty, "you evade my request. Will you de-* 
vote a small portion of your precious time to the 
work P" " I positively cannot," said Miss Jones, 
" for my sight is not good enough." "Nor my pa-^ 
tience," ' added Miss Charlotte. "I detest needle- 
>vork 5 I would rather serve the girl any other way." 
*' That you may then," returned the benevolent plead- 
er, ^f by purchasing some of her articles for your 
wear.'^ " We have things of that kind from Lon- 
don," said both the ladies. "What comes direct from 
there mast be the newest^ and that you know is evertf 
thififi^ in.dress*" 

^' In our benevolent exertions," observed Miss 
jl^kliols^ ^ we have undoubtedly a rightioohtse those - 
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nioaf congenial to our inelhiations ; and in a village- 
Kke this various ways present themselves. Yon are* 
fond of writing, Charlbtte, and I am in want of a 
writing-mistress, for you must know that as a reward 
of merit I have promised to instrni^t a few of the* 
eharity girls in this useful art" " Oh 1 Don^t se-* 
leet me to the honour," hastily interrupted the young- 
lady addressed. '' I have entirely spoiled my hand: 
hy scribhling," Miss Wilson STE/Jtok her head. " I 
must have a willing teacher," saicr ^*^, " Thea 
have me," cried Miss Wilson, " I can wilte a very 
good hand, if I do my best." " With all my hf^t^rM 
returned her friend, " if you eau spare time frott^ 
your other usrful occupations ; and this may probably > 
he done, if you gather up and use the ^fragments of 
time,' as they have been justly termed, which occur 
in the most busy life." Miss Charlotte now attempt- 
ed to screen her indalence under the mask of pru- 
dence. " I really would comply with your wishes,"^ 
gaid she, '^ but I have heard the most weighty argu- 
Bients used to prove the inutility of teaching the low* 
er order of females to write." " In this, as well as 
every other practice, we must use our discriminating 
powers," returned Miss N. " I mentioned it was only 
a few selected, and that as a reward of merit. 1 
have also chosen those who, from their superior coh-^ 
sections and abilities, are the most likely to procure 
the higher rank in servitude. And thus, by a due 
exercise of judgment, I hope to avoid the inutility 
Justly apprehended." Miss Charlotte now thought 
of an effectual plea to exempt her from every benVo-^ 
lent exertion in the village, and also give .her an op<« 
portunity to divulge a secret she longed to tell. Turn* 
ing {^er face iiside; and attempting to look silly^-^ 
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^Perhaps I may soon leave joa," said she. Her 
joun.^ aeqnaintanee took the hint, and guessed right* 
ly that some matrimonial sehiftie was in contempla- 
tion by Miss Charlotte. She soon eommanieated the 
particulars of her prospeets, which in reality were 
yery fair and promising, for she was on the eve of 
uniting herself to an amiable young farmer in a 
neighbouring town. ^' Our schemes of happiness," 
raid she, ^ are delightfully planned, for our fathers 
will give ns good fortunes, and we shall take a house 
detached from the farm, so that we can entertain our 
ifrtends without their being constantly reminded, by 
iKhe lowing of cows and the grunting of pigs, wbo< 
they are visiting. I expect to be honoured by the* 
company of the first gentry.'' Miss Charlotte now 
enumerated a thousand particulars of her intended 
method of furnishing and conducting her house, till 
her sister impatiently reproved her for her volubilityy^ 
and reminded her of the possibility of disappointment, 
^' Many persons having been,'' she said, ^^ apparent- 
ly as near marrying as herself, yet single at this mo^ 
ment.'' For this hint to prepare for disappointment,- 
Miss Charlotte was less indebted to sisterly affection 
than chagrin and envy, which was deeply experi- 
enced by the elder Miss Jones on the present occa- 
sion. . For having accustomed herself to consider 
happiness more attached to- outward stations than 
mental acquirements, and centered her view of it 
in the state of matrimony, she naturally became im* 
patient to enter it. After congratulating Miss Char- 
lotte on her prospects, Miss Nichols resumed the 
subject of benevolent exertion. Turning to Miss 
Jones, "We must yield," said she, "to Charlotte*s 
plea of departure from ourneighbourhood4 but yott" 
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-Hiligs Jones guessed the remainder of the intend- 
ed address, and suddenly recollected what she con^i' 
sidered an insurmountable objection. " You are sa 
ttrict, Nichols," said she, " in your ideas of spettdingf 
Sundays, or I would propose devoting a part of it to 
this writing scheme you seem to have set your mitid? 
upon. For really, to confess the truth, I find the 
time hang heavily on that day." " Alas !" exjelaim* 
ed Miss Nichols, '^ the best of us have too much reasott 
to make a siinilar complaint. This being the case,, 
social intercourse, and' especially works of charity^ 
are allowable on the Sabbath-day ; yet I should 
scruple the jiropriety of teaching any mechanical art.- 
Bistead, then, of accepting your offer of supplying tlwr 
office of writing-mistress on Sundays, I will retaitf 
y^u in my service as reading-mistress to a Sunday V 
school, which is soon to be established in this village.'^ 
Miss Jones blushed with surprise and chagrin at be- 
frig thus caught in a trap of her own making, and 
from which she could find no means of escape. " Ytnl 
may have heard," continued Miss Nichols, "of the 
great utility of these institutions, and my father is of* 
o|>inion no populous village should be without one.'*^ 
^ I sh(^tild suppose," said Miss Jones, " that our large 
charity -school was sufficient for the purpose of in- 
struction here." " You are' greatly mistaken ;*' re- 
plied Miss Nichols. ^^ Many poor persons cannol 
spare their children on week days. And you miisl 
allow that we have some dissolute, poor neighbours^ 
who neglect taking their children to church, and suf^ 
fer them to idle about the whole Sunday in lanes and 
fields. Tis not merely teaching them to read their 
Bibles, but the moral und religious instruetioii ihef 
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receive, we hope, will reiider them blessings to sa- 
tiety." 

The entrance of Mr. and Mrs. "Wilson, and tea 
preparations, changed the subject of conTcrsatioB. 
The former began questioning the farmer's daughters 
about dairy business, and very gallantly wished to 
partake of a cheese from their fair hands. Observing 
the apathy with which all his well-meant compli- 
ments was received, he soon desisted, but ascribed it 
less to the subject he had chosen than his own powers 
of pleasing. Mrs. Wilson next assumed the reins of 
eonversation. She related several cases of digress 
umongst the cottagers, commended the management 
of honest James's family, and dropped many hints 
upon the unnecessary expenditures on dress and style 
of living. The Misses Jones seemed aflfected only by 
that part of her discourse which related to James's 
family. They implicated every member in the offence 
they had received from poor Margery, declared their 
resolution that the strawberry-eaters should no longer 
be supplied bj cream from their farm. Miss Nichols, 
and Miss Wilson advocated, the cause of Margery 
very warmly, but without effect, when Mr. Wilson 
dosed the debate, by cooly observing, " There were 
more cows in the world than what belonged to the 
farm, and he would soon put one to graze in his 
meadows for the use of Judith's visitors.*' His daugh- 
ter's eyes glistened with delight at this generous reso-^ 
lution, and Mrs. Wilson and Miss Nichols expressed, 
equal satisfaction. In the worst humour imaginable 
the farmer's daughters took leave of this amiable 
party. , Miss Charlotte ^s temper was improved on her 
JC^turil honae by the sight of her admirer, who wat 
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impatiently waiting her return. Miss Jones sat 
wrapped in gloomy silence, while to the question of 
** How they had passed the day ?" her lively sister 
replied, "I must begin with the dinner — there was 
the good lady with a face like a turkey-cock, shoving 
into our plates great spoonfuls of hash, and staring 
at us for not eating it— 4here was Nichols, scraping 
her plate as clean as though there was not another 
morsel in the world — there- was the old gentleman in 
. his best wig, praising his wife's best cookery, and 
mistaking us for creatures of the last century, who 
were too bashful to eat in company — then all the 
saving knowledge he had acquired, while selling hats 
and stockings, was poured forth for our edification, 
interspersed with sage animadversions from his nota- 
ble partner^ and acquiescent smiles from his pretty 
daughter — then the young folks are left alone to dis- 
cuss the art of school-keeping, and talk of morals— 
in the course of an hour poor sister was metamorpho- 
sed into a reading dame, and myself narrowly escaped 
a similar honour. Enter Master and Mistress once 
more, the former with her silver tea caddie and sugar- 
bason in her hand, to attract our admiration, and 
«ecure their contents from the maids; the latter to 
talk gallantly about butter and cheese. The most 
tragical anecdotes ensued ; Goody Perkins lay ill of 
a fever; her eldest daughter had scalded her foot, and 
her youngest run away with a soldier. Poor Tom 
Partridge had lost his last week's wages, by trusting 
a neighbour to receive it 5 and the widow, his-mother's 
only pig was pounded. — ^Then followed a dissertation 
m fashionable expenses, and rulel^for the choice of 
tteXv htnuets. Thank our stars we are at length es- 
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taped, and the history t>f our next vidit shall be tdd 
you more at large." 

Leaving Miss Charlotte to receive the applause of 
her auditors for her voluble caricature of the day's 
cntertaiument, we return to the more pleasing occupa- 
tion of reviewing Miss Wilson's moral essays* 



I 



CHAP. X. 

I'HE next essay to be reviewed by^Miss Niehob 
^as— -on Sensibility. '^ You must not be oflfended," 
said she, ^^if I say this essay abounds with error. 
You assert that ^ man being the subject of passions 
imd feelings, implanted within him for wise and good 
purposes, should be chiefly guided by them.' A little 
more acquaintance with the world would have taught 
.you the fallacy of this conclusion; for we may ob- 
serve that most of the follies, and even vices coinmoi 
in society, are the result of this pernicious principle. 
Were the passions and feelings always under the ift- 
flueuce of reason, we might yield them uncentrouled 
sway : but, alas ! the best of men lament their way* 
Ward impulses, and in fact the whole of practical re- 
ligion consists in maintaining a warfare against them, 
in your invocation to this supposed divinity, sensibil- 
ty, you do not discriminate between feminine softness 
of manners, and weakness of mind, for you say^— 
^ Come gentle power, congenial to the tender frame of 
body I possess, infuse a delicacy of sentiment over aU 
my actiims. ^etfeh me not only to feel another's woe, 
liUt that graceful timidity which from the mallest 
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Yiolence will shrink unequal, then the loveliest in my 
fears.' Fm aware this last is a poetical sentiment, 
And it requires no small share of temerity to contro- 
vert the opinion of a favourite poet. I fear such pas- 
sages have sometimes excited a ridiculous affectation 
in our sex. But this arises from their not considering 
the connection in which they are placed, and not al- 
lowing for poetic flights. Exceptionable as a few of 
the phrases are, yet, as a eonstrast to the foregoing 
description of masculine amusements, they are admir- 
able ; and a poet should be no more censured for oc- 
casional overstrained sentiment, than a painter for 
brilliant colouring. I ajn happy to observe, that af- 
fectation forms at present no part of your character, 
but there is no saying what an indulgence in senti- 
mental reveries may produce. Strange as it may 
seem to you, yet 'tis a fa<^, that numbers have prided 
themselves on their superior delicacy of feeling, and 
evinced bv their actions thev had no claim to the tru' 
character of sensibility. In lie journey of life w 
must take guides and companions, and in the latt: 
capacity should sensibility ever attend me, since wit^ 
out her I could neither enjoy the sweets of friendihip, 
the charms of science, nor even the sublime plea- 
sures of devotion. You are unmercifully severe at 
the close of your essay on the stoic philosophers. 
But you mistake their characters. They were by no 
mean^ * absurd,- unnatural, and unfeeling persons.' 
Were yon acquainted with the history of the turbu- 
lent democracies of ancient Greece, you would ad- 
mire the noble attempts of these few exalted minds, 
aiming to steel themselves against the unavoidable 
misfortunes to which they were constantly exposed. 
Though destitute of religious influence, the most vir 
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tuous of them indulged an idea something similar, for 
they animated themselves with the thought, that while 
they were playing the game of life, the gods were 
looking on, admiring their skill. Most probably, 
had they lived under our religious dispensation^ they 
would have been eminent christians. Their hardiness 
of sonl would have been softened into pious resigna- 
tion, and their contempt of life would have been ex- 
changed for thankfulness, received as the beginning 
of n^ver-ending existence. 

" The contemplation of sensibility naturally led 
to your next essay — on Friendship, of which, as yoa 
justly observed, it is the source and preserver. I have 
no objection to your strong expressions on the advan- 
tages and pleasures of virtuous friendship. . But I am 
not, like you, a convert to the opinion that it must 1)6 
undivided. I think my heart is capacious enough to 
feel for several persons a warm and lasting esteem, 
worthy of being dignified by the term friendship. I 
hesitate on the propriety of making such unreserved 
communications as yotf describe. ' I must,' say you, 
* repose in the bosom of my friend every thought, and 
every transaction of my life.' Now, it is possible I 
may be in possession of other people^s secrets, as well 
as my friends, which it would be wrong for me to 
disclose ; and prudence also should be ^sed in the 
avowal of my own thoughts and actions. I am not 
obliged to lessemnyself in my friend's estimation by 
tlie exhibition of my failings, nor to excite his admi- 
ration by an ostentatious display of my virtues. Again, 
my friend mistakes poetical flight for rational argu- 
ment, when she remarks, * even at th,e closing scene 
of life, friendship loses no share of its value, sines 

«* On some fond breast the pjuting soul relics," 
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Tliis strong language is only applicable to the friend- ' 
ship of Him who has condescenaed to ofifer himself to 
our acceptance under the endearing character. 
While our earthly friends claim our gratitude for 
soothing our last hours by their kind attentions, our 
supreme love and reliance must be fixed on Him as 
the only anchor of the soul. 

" Though your imagination bore a fanciful and ro- 
mantic air respecting the re-union of friends in a fu- 
ture state, I was pleased to see you pursuing the sub- 
ject 'y because I indulge the hope that minds disposed 
to dwell on sublime themes have imbibed something 
of that heavenly taste essential to the enjoyment of 
the state itself. I will confess I soared with you 
to a height from whence I could not easily descend 
for the cold task of criticising your next essay — on 
* Generosity.' But stern justice bade me uphold her 
rights when thus invaded by your sentiment. * Gen- 
erosity is one of the noblest qualities which can 
adorn the human mind. It is ever active in doing 
good, and obedient to the calls of sympathy. Should 
any heart be so frigid as not to feel its influence, the 
moralist must a^waken it from its apathy, and cry 
aloud, — ^Generosity is a duty of universal obligation.* 

** I admit with you, thiit generosity adorns the hu- 
man character; but this moral beauty, like the orna-^ 
mental parts of dress, should only be exhibited by cer- 
tain persons, on proper occasions. Its obedience to 
the calls of sympathy has frequently superseded 
those of prudence and justice itself. I allow that 
when thus misapplied, it loses its true character ; but 
the ill-judging will admire the individual termed gen«> 
erous, without scrutinising so severely as they ought 
into his rights of liberality. By this means the 
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joung acquire false conceptions of the quality, and 
act themselves the part unwisely conMnended.. The 
moralist, consequendy, should carefully discriminate 
the nature of generosity, and so far from pressing it 
as a universal duty, ^ould guard against its exercise 
in cases where it might even become criminal, 

" The above reasoning may, I think, be justly ap- 
plied to acts of generosity, which is the only view 
you have taken of the subject ; but there is another 
species, on which no restriction should be laid — aud 
that is, a generosity of sentiment. This will stimu- 
late us in all our engagements to liberality — in all oar 
decisions to candour^ and infuse a frankness of heart 
highly creditable to our christian profession. It 
may be ranked amongst the * lovely,' which an 
apostle enjoins us to think upon as praise-worthy. If 
we study c/irisfiaw morality, we shall discern the judi- 
cious order in whicli every virtue is placed — a har- 
mony discoverable in no human system, as you would, 
be convinced were you to peruse the best heathen 
moralists, before the introduction of Christianity. 

'* Your next essay — on the Government of the 
Thoughts, is unexceptionable, so far as you have 
pursued the subject, and you sum up the whole with 
a pretty simile — ^^ 111 thoughts, like ill weeds, will 
sometimes spring up aft^r all our care to (h*ess the 
garden of the mind ; but if we take pains to root them 
out, and to cherish each beautiful and useful plant, 
that is all that is required of us.' Allow me to finish 
the theme, by hinting at the means to attain that 
goyernment of the thoughts, which you have only 
pointed out as desirable. 

" Well di»ciplined thoughts are the result of prayer, 
watchfulness, and frequent recollectioji 5 and vagra&t 



disorderly ones are as necessarily the result of a play- 
ing, visiting^ wandering life. A succession of diyersiong 
tvill as effectually erase serious thoughts as sensuality 
itself; because the mind is so narrowed by confining 
itself to a set of low childish employments, that at last 
it cannot dxpand enough to admit such grand and sub- 
lime objects as those of God and immortality — objects 
which, as you observed, ought to occupy the majority, 
of our thoughts. The indulgence of any levity of 
temper also exposes us to the inroad of temptation, 
and makes us susceptible of bad impressions. If you 
carefully observe the train in which ill thoughts pre- 
gent themselves, you will find that however passive 
your mind may have been to their introduction, it, is 
active in its determination to harbour or discard them ; 
and in this consists their criminality. The instant a 
train of vain or sinful thoughts present themselves, 
endeavour to call in other ideas, for the force of any 
one idea may be broken by the recurrence of another. 
A, book may be extremely serviceable on such occa- 
sions, and useful occupation will have a great tenden- 
cy to keep the mind from wandering after frivolous 
imaginations. By enuring ourselves to these prac- 
tices, probably in time our thoughts may as naturally 
flow in the same pure unsullied current to which they 
have been habituated, as a river does in a channel to 
which it has been liccustomed. 

'' I offer you these hints merely as the means by 
which we may rationally expect to acquire a govern- 
ment of thought. But it must never be forgotten, 
that agreeably to the expression of our church, the 
thoughts of the heart can only be cleansed by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit 5 and that w€ are warned 
not to grieve or quench that sacred iniSuenee which isf^^ 

yoL. XI. I 2 
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promised in scripture to those \vh» ask for tlie pre- 
cious gift. 

" Your essay on candour discovers an ignorance of 
its true nature. If candour consists, as you say, in 
* a toleration of every sentiment conscientiously en- 
tertained, since all have a right to think as they do, 
nay, in fact, they cannot help it' — then are all zeal- 
bus defenders of the truth uncandid ; for they suppose 
the possibility of erroneous consciences, such as St. 
Paul himself once possessed ; and so far from think- 
ing errors of sentiment necessary and harmless, they 
leave no means unattempted towards their detection 
and expulsion, so far as reasoning, precept, and ex- 
ample may prevail, for every species of persecution 
is unauthorised by Christianity. This zeal is not in 
the least inconsistent with candour, since it admits 
of respect to the persons, and due allowance for their 
errors, as frequently the result of unavoidable cau- 
ses; also a charitable hope to the last, of their re- 
moval. 

" After the stress you have laid in your essay on 
pride, oil a tenacious regard for character, I was ra- 
ther surprised, my friend, to read, in that on Ihde^ 
pendence, the following : — ' They who would maintain 
the noble prerogative of independence must soar above 
the opinion of the world. It is of little consequence 
what others think, so long as we retain an inward 
consciousness of rectitude.' I hope never to see yon, 
my friend, reducing the above sentiment to practice ; 
believe me, as we value the, cause of the religion we 
profess, and our influence in society, we must value 
a fair reputation. They are too closely connected 
ever to be separated ; and the injunction—* avoid 
cren the appearance of evil/ should never be forgot- 
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ten. It is the over anxious desire of human appro- 
bation, and unscriptural sacrifices to obtain it, that 
we ought to reprehend. Here the consistent christian 
asserts, indeed, a noble independence, which, though 
it makes him less an object of the world^s love, does 
not diminish its veneration for his character. 

" Your last essay — On the Value and Improvement 
of Time, meets ray unqualified approbation. The 
unknown Censor at the masquerade could scarcely 
have outslione you here, and I entertain great hopes 
that you will daily exemplify the subject you so well 
understand. 

^' Before I conclude my criticisms I must remark, 
that I by no means consider the erroneous sentiments 
I have pointed out as your own. Nothing is our own, 
but what is the result of reflection and conviction. 
Like too many, you have hastily adopted a few crude 
sentiments interspersed in the books you have peru* 
sed, but happily have not lived long enough to reduce 
them to practice. You may here retort upon me, and 
say my sentiments are derived also from others. I 
readily grant this to be the case. I am no wiser by 
instruction than yourself, but have fallen less in the 
way of erroneous sentiments. The thinking powers, 
accustomed from our earliest years only to weigh and 
ponder truth, are not afterwards easily led away by 
specious falsehoods." 

^' And I will endeavour in future to direct my think* 
ing powers also into its pure and sacred channel," 
whispered Miss Wilson, as she read her friend's con- 
eluding sentence. Impatient to express her gratitude 
for so much kind admonition, she soon waited on Miss 
Nichols, and by the whole of her conversation con- 
viiiced her that she had not mistaken her character 
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when she supposed her willing' to be eonvineed, of I ( 
error, and grateful to the person who discovered it* 



CHAP. XI. 

Mr. Gregory Wilson had hitherto given his br<P 
ther's benevolent project of erecting an alms-house a 
slight attention. But when the land was purchased, 
and several friends engaged for its support, the sub^ 
ject bore a serious aspect, especially when called upon 
alsa ta throw in his niite towards its endowment— 
*' For," said Mr. Wilson, "I am extremely anxious 
that it should be liberally endowed, my desire being 
nift merely to keep mf aged pensioners from starving, 
but to render their short abode here comfortable, by 
aftording tHem all reasonable enjoyments." While 
the kind-hearted old gentleman was expatiating on 
his wishes and intentions, Mr. Gregory's countenance 
betrayed some marks of impatience, which he soon 
vented. " Brother," said he, " you frequently plead 
your advanced years, as a reason for declining some 
pursuits ; now I really think they might justly deter 
you from this arduous undertaking, for consider it is 
very probable you may not live to see even the be- 
ginning of your project ; and certainly you will never 
witness much of the happiness you expect will result 
to the objiBcts benefitted." " I don't know that," re- 
turned Mr. Wilson. " My life may be spared much 
longer than you suppose } but, were I sure it would 
not, that consideration would not relax my exertions ; 
others might finish better than myself, and you must 
«Uow there is great pleasure in anticipation." Mr. 
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Gregory, not being able to eontrovert this suggestion, 
shifted his ground. '' A pack of quarrelsome dis- 
contented mortals,'^ said he, '' who inhabit these alms- 
houses — you'll raise an hornet's nest about your ears." 
" Aye, brother," returned Mr. Wilson, " 'tis a. world 
of quarrelsome disconted mortals ; yet^e are requi- 
red to do them good, and if, like hornets, they should 
ungratefully stiug us, we have an antidote in that be^ 
atitude of our Laird's — ' Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.' '* Mr. Gregory shifted 
once more the ground of opposition. '^ In my opi- 
nion," said he, ^' charity begins at home ; *tis true we 
have no poor xelations, but these enlarged charities 
would drain our pockets so deeply, that our very w - 
dows and children would be sufferers. I consider 
Fatty as my own child, and I have saved a trifle for 
her, which I must break into, if I afford any assis- 
tance to your undertaking." Miss Wilson now, with 
equal earnestness and sincerity, intreated her uncle 
to set her claim entirely aside, when placed in com- 
petition with benevolence. '^ It would aftbrd me in- 
expressibly more pleasure," said she, " to have my 
father and uncle celebrated like the ' Man of Ross,' 
than to count over a few more paltry hundreds 1 might 
otherwise possess." " All pride and romance, that 
sentiment," replied Mr. Gregory. " Don't suppose, 
brother," said the elder Mr. W^ilson," that I intend 
to commit an act of injustice on my widow and child. 
I know what moderation requires, and they both know 
it too. I see no advantage in making my daughter 
an object for a fortune hunter. Had I more children, 
or even distant relations in necessitous circumstances, 
this scheme most probably would not have been form- 
ed. However, I'll urge it no further on you, as I 
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plainly see it does not meet your approbation.'^ 
^ Come," returned Mr. Gregory, " you must not re- 
main under unfavourable impressions of my charitable 
feeling neither. I will reveal my imprudence rather. 
To confess the truth, my purse is so drained that I 
believe it will be two or three years in recruiting. 
You may recollect I took a jaunt to Newmarket the 
summer before last ; I had better have staid away, 
for because every body else betted on the race horses, 
I must bet too. In short, I was unlucky^ and lost an 
hundred or so. I never intend to go there ag^h." 
^^ I am glad to hear you say so," said Mr. \^ilson f 
^^ there's no safety but in keeping out of temptation." 
" And I don't know how that's to be done neither," 
rejoined Mr. Gregory. " One Would have thought I 
was safe boxed up in this village, and rambling no 
where but to old women's card routs, where a guin- 
ea's loss one night was sure to be reimbursed the next; 
but my ill stars brought a galloping two legged sharp- 
er last week, who engaged to run a -distance which I 
thought impossible in the allotted time. Come, thought 
I, this is a good oppoHunity to retrieve some of mj 
losses. I hate boxing matches for their brutality, and 
furious driving for its inhumanity $ but if a fellow 
wants to get a little money by his heels, it is fair 

enough. So I betted with T— ^— • and L fifty 

pounds each, and to my great astonishment a post 
letter informed us yesterday, the run was accomplishr 
td within seven minutes of the given time. They 
add, the fellow is in a. fever, and truly I'm almost in 
•ne myself, occasioned by my vexation." Before the 
elder Mi*. W. cojdd comment on the above recital, 
another post lietter arrived, and Mr. Gregory eagerly 
Ireke the sefil, observing it was from tjie same qaar 
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ter, and possibly might contradict the former intelli- 
gence. His countenance was greatly agitated on tht 
perusal of the few lines transmitted. " This affair 
has ended more tragical than one could have suppo- 
sed 5" said he, " the poor fellow is actually dead of 
his. fever, and has. left a wife and child to lament his 
loss, and doubtless execrate our names as the procu- 
ring cause." , 

^ X see nothing to be done in this sad case now," 
said Mr. Wilson, " but to endeavour to prevail on the 
people who have won your money to give it to the 
poor woman and her child.*' " A good thought,*' re- 
plied Mr. Gregoiy. ",I'll instantly make the re- 
quest," He set off for that purpose. Miss Wilson 
said, she had no doubt of his success. Mr. W. ex- 
pressed a hope ; but when his sagacions lady was 
made acquainted with the affair, she shook her head, 
a;nd observed she knew the world. The event proved 
that she knew too well the hardening effect of avarice^ 
on the human character, for neither of the parties 
were prevailed on to relinquish their ill-gained 
property. 

Though disappointed in his expectations from his 
■brother, Mr. Wilson M^as generally successful in his 
applications, and had soon the pleasure of laying the 
foundation stone of the alms-house. His next solici- 
tude was directed towards the spiritual interest of its 
pui^osed inhabitants. " Some of them,*' said he, 
" may ^nter its walls as ignorant of the way of sal- 
vation as luyself when I entered this village, and I 
am. a proof that 'tis never too late to learn. I am 
only afraid our learned Doctor will puzzle more 
than he- will teach. I have heard something about ||^ 
itiiei'ate ministers, who hare been very useful in the 
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instruction of poor simple persons. I will consult 
my friend the justfce on the subject'* The above 
spoken in the hearing of a servant occasioned the 
false alarm entertained by the Doctor*s housekeeper, 
mentioned in a former chapter. 

Mr. Nichols, when consulted on this subject, exhib- 
ited his usual candour and liberality of sentiment. 
After informing his friend of the intended exchange 
of livings between the Doctor and his son, he added; 
^^ As a magistrate, I cannot but be sensible of the 
importance of pure morality in the poorer ranks of 
society ; as a firm friend to the established church, I 
naturally feel a desire that the religious instruction 
calculated to produce this happy effect may proceed 
from her hallowed roof; but as a christian, I am 
bound to prefer that method experience may prove 
most efficacious* And if mv own son should fail in 
his attempt to instruct our ignorant neighbours, I will 
countenance any other teacher, in any other connec- 
tion, whose labours are blessed to so beneficial a pur- 
pose.** 

The report of the intended exchange of ministers 
soon spread through the village, and excited various 
sensations in the different inhabitailts. Mrs. Shuffle^ 
and other ladies of her acquaintance, supposed that 
Mr.K Nichols would make all his son's sermons, and 
rule the church as much as the poor-house. Most of 
the young ladies judged it impossible that such a 
handsome clergyman could entertain antiquated no- 
tions, and but for the well-known gravity of his sister, 
they would have augured scenes of gaiety under his 
patronage. The gentleman took little interest in the 
affair, excepting the few who thought seriously ; while 
the cottagers uniyersally expressed their satisfaotioB 
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^ the thonglits of hearing their young manter^ as 
4hey had always called him, preach every Sunday. 

The first gossip in the village, Goody Brown, 
spread the intelligence around, and passing Jifdith's 
door, as she was cleaniing it, " Hark you," said she^ 
*^ do you know who is to preach for the new Sunday's 
school?" Judith's heart bounded with joy at the 
mention of a Sunday school, and throwing aside her 
inop and pail, she gave Goody Brown her undivide4 
Uttention, a compliment she never paid her before. 

** Aye, aye," said Goody^ " our young master will 
know how to talk to the gentle-folks ; he'll tell them 
their duty, I warrant. 'Twas a shame of them not 
io have a Sunday school before now 5 there's hardly 
a country place any where without one." " I am 
glad to hear so," returned Judith ; " for, as my hus- 
band says, they are among the blessings of gospel 
times. But you talk at an odd rate, Mrs. Brown, 
about the gentle-folks. I don't see that they are 
bound in duty to teach the poor to read ^ny more 
than they are to maintain them." ^' Don't you," re- 
joined her neighbo6r,^^ 'tis a sign you have not heard 
many charity sermons. I have heard several in my 
time, and one^from a bishop, and .a fine one it was. 
He told the rich folks how they would be rewarded 
or punished in the ne:&t world, according as they be- 
haved to the poor. And another parson said (he was 
not a bishop though), that the sweet innocent childreH 
on whose behalf he was pleading Mould one day 
plead the cause of their benefactors at the judgment 
seat of Christ," " The Lauk !" exclaimed Judith^ 
" how can that be ? I've heard our Doctor say things 
I don't understand, but I never heard him say the like 
of that." ^* We can't teU exactly how it can be," 
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replied Mrs. Brown, ^' but I suppose at the judgment 
day all our good and bad actions will be weighed, as 
one may say ; and I'm sure if I was rich, I would 
take care there should be plenty of charity, 'tis such 
an easy duty for they who can aflford-it.*' " You are 
wrong ; depend on it you are wrong," rejoined Judith. 
I wish my husband was here, for he has the Bible at 
his finger-ends, and would soon make it clear to you, 
I am sure." ^^ I am not to learn my Bible at these 
years,'* said Goody Brown, ^^ I know 'tis said there 
that ^ every one shall be judged according to their 
works.' ** " That's not the gospel,*' replied Judith. 
^^ Nobody must depend on their own righteousness, 
but look to their Saviour who died for their sins. 
'Tis true he'll give grace to all his people to repent 
of their sins, and to lead godly lives, but then 'tis at 
the best such a poor sort of godliness that it won't 
bear to be brought forward and bragged about" 
^^ Nay," resumed Mrs. Brown, '^ if you dispute a 
plain ieiiy I have done. You'll hear what young 
master says, and I suppose yon ^ink he knows what's 
right." As Judith raised no objection to the umpire 
her neighbour had chosen, the controversy was drop- 
ped $ and Judith, impatient to communicate the good 
fortune she had lately experienced, and knowing that 
through the medium of Mrs. Brown it would soon be 
circulated, told of the intended enlargment of her 
cottage, the use of Mr. Wilson's cow, and other acts 
of kindness received from the worthy families who 
had honoured her by their patronage. She was too 
intent on her narrative to observe the countenance of 
Mrs. Brown, which was by no means indicative of the 
disposition recommeded by the apostle, to ^ rejoice 
with those who rejoice." Having listened attentively 
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to the intelligenee^ she took leave with the remark, 
" Well, you have all the liick.^* Judith next address- 
ed a short lecture to Margery. " You ought to be 
sorry for the passion you put yourself into with Miss 
Jones,'' said she, and very thankful to God for bring- 
ing good out of evil." " So I am, mother," replied 
she, '^ and I curtsied as low as ever I could yesterday 
to Miss Jones, and said I hoped she would forgive 
me,'' but she told me to go along about my business ; 
hut I should not have minded that, if it had not made 
me angry again; I felt as if I could have killed her. 
How wicked I was I for I had determined in my mind 
liever to have Ueen angry any more." " It was wicked 
indeed,'' replied her mother, " but L hope you'll never 
give way to such bad humours. The people who are 
hanged for murder, and such things, felt such angry 
passions when they were young." " Then may be 
Miss Jones will be hanged one day or other," repli- 
ed Margery ; ^^ for don't you think she is as wicked 
as I am ?" " That's nothing to the purpose," return- 
ed Judith. '^ You have only to look to yourself. 
Every body mend one, and then all will be mended.'* 
The proposition was perfectly clear even to the sim- 
ple comprehension of Margery, and the debate closed. 
Although the studious Dr. L. was no pupil in the 
school of politeness, he yet possessed a courtesy of 
disposition which would not allow of his quit|ing his 
parishioners without the ceremony of taking leave. 
His leave-taking visit indeed, to the Wilson family, 
was not merely the dictate of ceremony, for he enter- 
tained a great esteem for their characters, though 
from a dissimilarity of taste, they bad never cultiva- 
ted an accj^uaintance, 
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• When the Doctor entered Mr. Wilson's parlotir, 
the sensation excited in the minds of the family pai^ 
took largely of the anxiety to know what to talk 
about. The ladies were silent after the first compli- 
ments, and the two gentlemen exchanged an equal 
proportion of short sentences and long pauses. Mr. 
Wilson fortunately recollected that possibly his broth* 
er might be disengaged, and desired his daughter to 
step to his apartments, and request his company to 
meet Dr. L. Miss Wilson flew instantly to execute 
her father's commission, and begged h^r uncle to has- 
ten to their relief 5 ""for indeed,*' said she, " yoil can't 
imagine what a loss we are at to know what to say 
to the Doctor." Her uncle smiled, and as he reached 
his hat, nodded Lis head significantly, implying, " I'll 
come and talk with him." In the mean while Mr.^ 
Wilson informed his gue$t, that his brother knew 
something of books, aiid was thought good company. 
how fj^r Mr. Gregory evinced the truth of th^ asser- 
tion may be known in the next chapter. 



CHAP. XII. 

To those readers who have formed a correct esti- 
mate of the religious principles and intellectual 
powers of Mr. G. Wilson, the task he had now before 
him, of holding a conversation with Dr. L. will 
doubtless appear arduous. But he had no intention of 
trusting merely to his own stock of ideas, or argu- 
mentative skill. He recollected the corner of his li- 
brary which he denominated the puzzling one, and 
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well stored with the general heads of its eontents^ he 
entertained little apprehension of appearing, in the 
eyes of the Doctor, a man of sense and information* 
He entered with more dignity in his air, and gravity 
on his eountenanee than usual, and seating himself 
near the Doctor, politely expressed his satisfaction at 
seeing him, and his regret that their acquaintance 
should commence at the eve of his departure from the 
village. To this compliment the Doctor made a suit- 
able answer, and added to his regret, his surprise also 
that Mr. Nichols had not introduced a gentleman of 
literati|re to his^ knowledge. 

" Our good friend the Justice,*' replied Mr. Grego- 
ry, '' is tinctured with religious superstition. He sel- 
dom converses on any other subject, and our views 
not altogether according on that subject, we hold less 
intercourse than we otherwise should.'^ " That ob- 
jection does not hold good with me,'' observed the 
elder Mr. Wilson, " for I can talk of nothing learned, 
and at my time of life I want to learn nothing but 
the ways of God. I can truly say my acquaintance 
with the Justice is one of the greatest blessings ever 
bestowed on me. I have profited more by his conver- 
sation than by all the sermons I ever heard during^ 
my life.*' The reason whylhis had been Mr. Wil- 
son's experience has been explained to the reader, and 
the clergyman did not take umbrage at the seeming 
reflection ; he turned to Mr. Gregory — ^' Sir," said 
he, " you surprise me by your observation. If Mr. 
Nichols will converse only on religious topics in your 
hearing, it must proceed wholly from a supposition 
that they are most pleasing, or a laudable zeal td 
promote your spiritual welfare. You will oblige n^e 
by stating in what you conceive his religious super- 

TOL. II. t^2 
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stition consists, for I confess he appears in mj view 
a man of rational piety ad well as eradition." ^' My 
ishief objection," replied Mr. G. *^is to the literal in- 
terpretations he gires of scripture, not making dae 
allowance for the metaphorical language used in the 
east. The fkthers of the church, you well know 
l>octor, allegorized various parts of scripture.^ 
^* Origen and some others, it must be confessed,'* re- 
plied the Doctor, ^ expressed themselves very incau- 
tiously ; but then they always acknowledge the reali- 
ty of the facts they allegorised; as for instance 
where they allegorise several parts of Abi^ham's 
life. Unhappily in ancient times these mystieal com- 
positions were acceptable, because they amused the 
imagination with a sort of spiritual wit. But cer- 
tainly such compositions are injudicious, for wit on 
most occasions unites superficial though brighjt ideas 
together, and great judgment is required to separate 
them. The metaphorical language of the east is 
found throughout scripture, and the inore we know of 
oriental customs, the better shall we undef stand the 
allusions. But doctrines and precepts ar^no meta- 
phors, and the safest, and in my opinion the truest 
method we can adopt is, to give them (with the excep- 
tion of a few passages) their literal and obvions 
meaning." " But,*' observed Mr. Wilson, " all alle- 
gorising is not wrong, for the apostle Paul does it in 
a few instances.*' " The character of St. Paul,'' re- 
plied the Doctor, ^' as an inspired writer, sufficiently 
authorises us to receive his allegorical intrepertations 
of some of the Old Testament. Indeed the ceremo- 
nial law of Moses was entirely and essentially typi- 
cal of the gospel, in the dispensation of which it was 
completed 5 sm^ the body mA substance is Christ, 
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iflio eanre once for all, whose priesthood is miehaiige- 
ahle, and whose ministry, therefore, cannot be alle- 
gorical." " Tis surprising to me," said Mr. Wilson, 
^ how any one of common sense should attempt to be 
wise' above what is written." " Due allowance,*' re- 
jplied the Doctor, " should be made for the disposition 
of speeulatire men, and especially for those in ques- 
tion, who were eminent for their general sense and 
pety.'* " But," rejoined Mr. Wilson, ^' if their 
writings tend to mislead plain simple people, methinks 
they had better be consigned to obiivitm." '' I anv 
certain. Sir," replied Dn L. " that if you reflect, 
you'll not wish to consign the Fathers of the Church 
to oblivion. Those of the first century were «eompe« 
tent witnesses of the miracles wrought in the church, 
and the clearness and precision with which they have 
stated .doctrines called in question in modem times, 
render their works invaluable — not to mention the 
worth of their pious examples. The particular mode 
of instruction adopted by a few of them neea not be 
drawn into precedent. However, as none of the 
Fathers excluded a literal interpretation of the gos- 
pel history, though they indulged themselves too of- 
ten in the mystical, I see no great harm likely to ac- 
crue from their writings." Supposing Mr. Gregory 
well versed in the writings in question, the Doctor 
paused in expectation of a confutation ; but not dar- 
ing to criticise works never perused, the gentleman 
only answered — " Origen — Origen, he was the father 
of mystical interpreters." " Not exaietly so," repli- 
ed the Doctor. " You will recollect that Philo the 
Jew taught the way of allegorising to the christians, 
and Clement, of Alexandria was Origen's master.^ 
^' True true," returned Mr. Gregory. 
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^^ I remember when I was a boy," said Mr. Wflsotf 
^' reading of some great deist in old time, who knew 
the proof of miracles to be so strong, that he had no 
other way of evading it but by saying they wert 
wrought by the powers of magic." " The Emperor 
Julian," said the Doctor. ^' What a lamentable in- 
stauce of human prejudice ! For this man had too 
much knowledge to credit his own assertion." ^' OtL- 
crs," observed Mr. Gregory, " are said to haye 
Worked miracles, besides those persons mentioned in 
scripture. I suppose, Doctor, you have heard of those 
ascribed to Vespasian, ApoUonius of Tyana, and 
others." " I have well considered them, Sir,*' repli- 
ed the Doctor. " They were of a healing kind prin- 
eipaliy , and the history of the times sufficiently proves 
to me that the cures were effected by natural eanses. 
They bear no similarity to those wrought by our Lord 
and his followers." ^' Recollect the number of vou- 
chers,'' said Mr. Gregory. The Doctor endeavour- 
ed to d;5 so, but after a long pause declared that for 
the last person Mr. Gregory had mentioned, he could 
recollect but one. ^ The credulous Damis," said he, 
^ vouched for his master,, but what even he vouched^ 
we know not, for the memoirs of him are lost ; and 
what part of them were made use of by Philostratus 
b altogether uncertain." " Brother^*' said Mr. Wil- 
ton, '^ you must get better acquainted with these hard 
named gentlemen, or you'll give them more credit 
than they deserve.*' " But Sir,'j^ continued the Doc- 
tor, addressing Mr. Gregory, " do you by your obser- 
vation mean to insinuate that miracles are not proofe- 
of the truth of Christianity ?" " Why," returned 
Mr. G. '' I confess I have been a little puzzled on' 
the subject." " What author, Sir," questioned the 
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Doctor, " had had saffieient cogency to produce the 
unhappy effect ?" " Really, I can't say,'* replied 
Mr. G. ** I met with much argument against mira- 
cles in soine old magazines." " Surely,'* observed 
l)r. L. " on questions which involve important sub- 
jects you are not satisfied with the representations of 
ah anonymous magazine writer. Unhappily too many 
of them are enlisted on the side of scepticism, and 
Sceptics are often superficial in information ;, or what 
is worse, deficient in a candid statement of both sides 
6f the question." " Well, brother," said Mr. Wfl- 
son, ** if yon can't be persuaded to believe in miracles, 
Aiere is another testimony, which an apostle calls a 
dBU surer one— prophecy. For my awn part I under- 
stand less of this part than any other — my head won't 
reach it.** ** I rather conjecture. Sir,'' replied the 
Doctor, ** the deficiency is less to be ascribed to your 
head, than the want of general information on ancient 
fiistory, without which it is impossible to trace cof.* 
rectly the fulfilment of prophecy." "Perhaps it 
may," returned Mr. Wilson 5 " however I do under- 
stand a little of those prophecies which relate to the 
Coning of Christ." " And those are the most im- 
portant," said Dr. L. ^' Chronology is here a mate- 
rial knowledge,'* " 1 care nothing about proving the 
time when," observed Mr. Wil^, " so long as I ahi 
convinced of the fact having taken place." "Your 
observation is reasonable," resumed the Doctor ; 
" but all are not so teachable. Christians, iu their 
arguments with deists, should, insist much on the cir- 
cumstance of the thm when the Messiah was to ap- 
• pear, according to the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ibent. The fulfilment of the oracle of Jacob, respee- 
ting the departure of the sceptre from Judah, on the 
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appearance of the true Shiloh, is a very striking pro- 
phetical testimony — no remnant of that tribe remain- 
ing forty years after the crucifixion of Christ So 
also the seventy weeks foretold by Daniel. An un- 
prejudiced person then cannot take a surer method to 
find out the Messiah^nor a christian to prove that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah, than to examine the time 
wherein, according to the patriarchs andjprophets, he 
was to appear.'' " You mistake my character," said 
Mr. Gregory, " if you suspect m§ in the least tinc- 
tured with deism. I merely object to the constant 
application of scripture rules in common life. I c(hi- 
ceive many of them were local, adapted to the state 
of society when given, but now obsolete. For instanee^ 
^ Be not conformed to this world,' that is the hciath- 
-en world, which was at its worst state when ^t. ]P%uL 
wrote.*' " Pardon me, Sir," returned the Doetqi*, "if 
I say you plead for practical deism instead of specu- 
lative ; — of the two, it is the most common and de-« 
structive. It is absurd to conceive that aQ all-wise 
deity would give a revelation to his creatures inap- 
plicable to every fluctuating state of society. Undei; 
all its different modifications human nature remains 
the same— ^consequently the doctrines and precepts of 
scripture ^PP^y ^>^^ equal propriety." Mr. Gregory 
seemed a little confofpded by the reproof conveyed ia 
the Doctor's observation — conscience probably bear- 
ing witness to its truth. But the objections of maga- 
zine authors were not yet exhausted, and he was loath 
to relinquish their introduction. ^' There are more 
errors in the Bible, Doctor," said he, '' than you are 
willing to allow. The writers in some instances, have 
told downright falsehoods. Solomon could not be so 
ri<^ as ij» pretended, for there is not so mnch mooe^r^ 
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in tlie world ; and how conld David, a petty prkrcc, 
amass suoh treasure in the small country of Palestine P 
*rhe account, too, of the number of his horses is quite 
incredible.*' 

^^ When evident mistakes as to numbers," returned 
Dr. L. " are discovered in profane writers, every 
impartial critic ascribes them to the inattention of 
transcribers ; and these errors not only occur in an- 
cient writings, which have gone -^ften through the 
hands of transcribers, but even in the most intelligent 
modem. What, therefore, does this objection prove P 
At the most that there is some fault in the transcriber 
of the book of Chronicles. Some learned critics have 
thrown light t>n these two passages, and to many ex- 
plained them satisftietorily on other grounds; but I 
prefer that I have given. You call king David a petty 
prince, and limit hb dominions to the small country 
of Palestine. You forget, Sir, that he was a victo- 
rious monarch, who had subdued several nations, and 
extended his dominions from the Euphrates to Egypt. 
This circumstance may account for his great riches ; 
though, as I said before, I prefer the supposition of 
error in the transcribers *' " And after all what con- 
sequence is it," said Mr. Wilson, " whether David 
left more or less money in his coffers, or whether 
Bolomon had fewer horses than are mentioned ?" " No 
eSniSQ^mence, certainly, in these particular instances,'* 
replied 5!hv& " but if mistakes have been made by 
transcribers onlStH;^ occasions, they may on others of 
more importance." ^^'^'ifemr observation carries some 
weight," said Dr. L. " a^uf*4l||e learned have exer- 
cised liU their skill to discover and solve difficulties 
of this nature. They are free to acknowledge that 
mftny verbal errors are discoverable in the sacred wri- 
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tings ; but tbe religion therein published is n^ot oii<Ou^: 
4tccount the less perfect, since the doctrines an4 pre- 
cepts constitute the substance, and God certainly has 
not permitted any essential alterations or errors to 
creep into them. To suppose otherwise, would be to 
arraign his wisdom, or df i^ his, gift of a ?^velatio« 
•of his wilL'' ^^ Our translation of the Bible,'-' obserf* 
ed Mr. Gregory, '^ was made in ' puritanical times i 
they doubtless gave some passages the sense wJiieh 
hest suited their starched precise ideas." '' Had thf 
work," replied the doctor, '^ been placed in the hands 
of puritans, your suspicions might be well founded ; 
but the fiLct was, King James entertained no esteooi 
for those persons, and w(Mild pot avail hintself of their 
talents and learning. That the translators of our £ng* 
lish Bible were wholly exempt from every species of 
enthusiasm is universally acknowledged by, all ae? 
quainted with their characters." " Well, be it so,^ 
resumed Mr. Gregory, '' but I observe numbers whp 
receive the Bible as a revelation, like mysejlf olyect 
to these literal interpretations." ^^ That is," said Or* 
L. >^ because they yield a mere historical assent,, and 
do not seek after an enlightened conscience, and pa* 
rified affeetionp.*' "Then, after all," hastily iiitf^* 
rupted Mr. Gregory, " a belief ev^n in the WMa won*t 
avail ope." " Certainly not," replied the IDoalor) 
^^ unless the heart be renovated, and the will sdbjii* 
gated." " That is," added Mr. Wilson, « ' unless a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God«' 
Kow if he will believe thifi^ plain text, and act upon 
it, it will avail him muchy because it follows that ho 
will seek to be bom of the spirit." " Your solution 
of the case, Sir^" observed the Doctor, "is oraea- 
lar.'^ 
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The leajraed visitor now began a disqmsition en the 
difficulties of construing the ancient languages ; but 
just as he mentioned a few Greek prepositions, with 
their different meanings, casting an eje of expecta- 
tion on Mr. Gregory for some answer; fortunately 
for that gentleman, Mrs. Wilson's coifee was poured 
4>ut, and her solicitude for the Doctor's approbation 
«f it, together with Miss l^atty's, that he should be 
liberally supplied with toasted muffins, interrupted 
the arrangement of his ideas, and consequently change* 
«d the current of conversation. 

Mr* Gregory regretting perhaps that his beloved 
niece had borne no part in the discourse, now addres- 
sed her — " Well, Patty, Jiave you finished Virgil's 
^nied?" At the name of * Virgil the D^oetor's atten- 
tion was again roused, and he looked at the young lady 
attentively for the first time. ^^ I finished it yester- 
day,^' replied she, ^^ but indeed, uncle, I regret exceed- 
ingly that you purchased such imperfect volumes ; ma- 
ny leaves are torn out, and the thread of the narrative 
is sadly broken." " Oh !*' replied her uncle, " that's 
4>f little consequence. I looked the books over, and 
.^aw the mutilated passages were the least estimable 
of the work." *' I can scarcely suppose it possible,'* 
4>b8erved Dr. L. ^' that any diminution of Virgil's lines 
•ean be a matter of indifference." Then turning to 
Miss WUson — ^ VirgU," said he, '^ has drawn to- 
:gether in his ^nied all the pleasing scenes his sub- 
ject was capable of. His second book contains scenes 
awful and pathetic a city burnt and sacked; his 
third, the interesting interview of JEneas, Andro- 
mache, and Helenus ; and the fourth beautifully re- 
presents the passion and death of Dido. In short, 
the whole work is elegant and uniform,'' ^^ I have no 
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tccblleetion, Sir,'* replied Miss Wilson, ** of the paissft- 
jges you refer to 5 I suppose they were the eontentsof 
the lost pages. There %vas a little about the buminl; 
of Troy, but the greatest part of the second booktfas 
gone." Unfortunate discovery ! for Mr. (Gregory as H 
inan of poetical taste and d;ecemment sntik rntstdiitly 
in the estimation of Dr. L. But his exposure v^BaHdt 1 
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to rest here. The conversation soon 'chtoi&M to toili 
on monasteries ; and Mr. Gregory concluding he htA 
before him in the person of the Doctor, a zealoiirpni- 
testant, thought a few sarcasms on monks atrd friid^ 
'would nbt be unacceptable. At brst the Doctor smiled 
at the merry anecdotes he related ; but when Mt 
Gregory closed his observations by calling the mdiSt 
an indolent, useless, set of people, all the Docta^r^s 
literary spirit was awakened, as he repKed-i— " Ye^ 
astonish me, Sir, by your indiscriminate cenisure.. Aft 
we not obliged to the monks for the preservation rf 
"learning amidst the barbadsm of the Gothic atg^"? 
Had they n6t collected "ivhat i^emaincd of the griil(t 
wrecrk of literature, ancient history wduld hive^i!^ 
forgotten.— What Would have become of the iioMe 
'specimens of genius and eloquence displayed -hj (Ife 
poets and orators ot Greece atd ilom« ? We haii^ 
incontestible proofs, that sbine of the 'raonks^ were pidits 
as well as liearited ornaments to the age in which th€y 
lived. Prejudice should never influence ottr judgmeirt 
so far as to induce us to implicate whole cbttMtlnities 
in the criminality of sonie of its -ihembefB." *^ You 
approve, then. Doctor, I pi'efrume, of nloiia^ie insti- 
tutions,'' replied Mr. Gregory, evading the' force tf 
liis reasdning by starting another question. ** Tl^e 
' propriety of all human institutibns,'' dbsierV^d Dr. L. 
■'^ must be estimated according to tbeif'idit^tiitidii to 
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hamart eireumstanees in difFerent ages and eountries. 
During the Gothic a^d middle ages, monastic institu- 
tions had their use ; hut now they cannot possibly he 
of the least utility, and I hope to h^ar of their uni- 
yersfd abolition." 

Warned by the lateness of the hour, the Dqctpr 
^Qpn took leave, probably hastened also by chagrin at 
his disappointment in not meeting in Mr. Gregory a 
companion of taste, sense, or learning. '^ You see,'' 
f>bserved Mr. Gregory, as soon as Dr. L. was with- 
^jrawn, " we found something to talk about.'' " Our 
^sitqr,- ' rieplied Mr. , Wilson, " certainly talked 
p^omething to the purpose ; but %s for you and I, bro- 
t)^er, we have no more right to the word we, than the 
handle of straw which swam alon^ the stream with 
the applejp." ^^ I wish he n^y i^ot be a bit of a Papist 
in (us heart,*' returned Mx, Gregory ; " he seem'd 
qmte offended at my reflection on monks.'- ^' I suspect 
90 such a thing," replied Mr. Wilson, " 'twas only 
his respect for learning, which we care nothing about." 
^' None of your we's in this ea^e." said Mr. Gregory. 
^ I have as great a respect for learning as any one." 
^' Say yoii so, brother," replied Mr. Wilson, " 'tis a 
wonder then you have not courted its acquaintance 
more." Mr. Gregory's countenance testified he felt a 
little the force of the application ; and his good tem- 
pered relative refrained from further observation, 
though he privately hinted to his wife that he began 
to suspect his brother did not know half so much of 
hooks as he pretended, and as he once thought he did. 
^' However," addeH he, ** this would be of no more con- 
sequence to him than it is to myself, if he was en- 
riched with the ' wisdom which comes from above, 
full of mercy and good fruits.' '' 
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CHAF. xiir. 

It may be supposed that the arrival of a new rec- 
tor was not an uninteresting event to most of the in* 

habitants residing at — '■ 1 » His first sermon 

was a great object of attraction, especially as it was^ 
announced to be intended for the benefit of the Sun- 
day-school, which was also a subject of conversation,— 
of approbation with some, and of opposition witH 
others. On this occasion not a single inhabitant was 
absent, unless those detained at home by necessity. A 
pi*ofotind attention was seated on every brow, and 
hope animated the minds of the benevolent promoters 
of the charity for which the youthful preacher wa^ 
about to plead, that he wonid not plead in vain^ 

Now, we also indulge a hope that our readers will 
participate in the feelings of this large congregation, 
and thus* hoping are emboldened to introduce the gen-^ 
eral heads of the discourse. Their imagination must 
supply the graceful, unstudied manner in which it 
vras delivered. 

The minister, in the first place, urged his hearer? 
to consider the utility of the Sunday-school, as it af^ 
fected society in general. '^ Society," said he, " has 
been compared to a pyramid, of which the basis is 
the lowest ranks ; consequently its stability depends 
on a virtuous populace. Subordination of rank is 
essential to its existence, and an enlargement of rea- 
son is necessary to enable men to comprehend the true 
grounds of authority, and their obligations to obedi- 
ence. Nothing can render legitimate government so 
insecure Its ^estreme ignorance in the people ; for they 
iare then an easy prey to seduction, prejudice, and 
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false alarms. I^orance, too, is often the parent of 
cruelty ^ witness the feroeioiis spirit discoyered in 
tliose destitute of all moral culture. History, it is 
true, represents them as influenced by wiser thon^h 
pot less depraved member^ of society in the higher 
iranks; but had they possessed more knowledge of 
just reasoning and propriety of conduct, they could 
jipt in such multitudes have been deceived by their so- 
phistry. Tyrannical and unlawfulvgoverhments mu^t 
be maintained by fear^ to which ignorance if conge^ 
liial : 'but 'tis England's boast that her CQ^astitut^pii 
needs only to be known to be esteemed, standing op 
t^e firm basis of truth and justice. Nqw, my friends, 
where shall we. find the best d^fipitions of these iyyp 
j^rineiples P Undoubtedly in the christi^^n religiop. 
As you value, then, yoiir excellent go vi^rnment,, teach 
jour poo%^e rules of examiuatiQnj that is, instruct 
>hem in te^ p^re words of the Bible,, which is one of 
.God's apjiointed means, not only of .making, us wi$p 
janto salvation, but of ioipartiiig qpinio^s, or ths^t 
>£orm of knowledge which is the prop of ^usi goyepi- 
.xnent-^a settled conviction of its being a, public ^opd. 
"In the second place," conl^nu^d Jhe minister, ^'J 
would press this benevolent wor^ qu your atteptio.n, 
.as it respects tiie objecjU to be bcpefitted. They be- 
long to a class of our ignorant fellow-creatures, w:ho 
.are. cut pif fi'om apy other means pf in$tructipn, jip 
^eon8^uenc^ of their situation in li^e. Their nece^- 
j^sary employments at; home, exclude them from a par- 
ticipation of the instruction of your week4&y charity • 
school ; and. alas 2 we are compelled to add, that in 
too many eases tt^e. conduct of tl^eir depraved parents 
lenders that home on the Sabbath d^y .a sc^ei^c fi;^m 
lirliich they should be exeli^ded. Prol>ab]y thegaren^s^ 
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vices might proceed from the lack of religious In- 
struction in early year*. Let us then snatch tl;e off- 
spring from the pit of destrueiion into which they 
fell. And let us indulge the hope, thut hy so doing 
even the unhappy parents, may be recovered ottt of 
the pit ; for the force of example doe^ not always 
take the downward direction. The child made pious, 
liy the blessing of God on our instruction, may eom» 
municate an influence ttround. Delightful thoughtt 
what an assemblage of pleasing ideas does it excite! 
Ijet us indulge the hope which stimulates us to acts 
of benevolence. 

^' A third motive I would suggest, is the interest of 
the established church, of which it is< your privilege 
to be member?. The prejudices of education are uni- 
versally felt in a greater or less degree by all Tanks 
in life, and particularly as it respects a iktfde of wor^ 
ship. I am far from wishing to lessen iii^our esti- 
mation the pious separatists from our mo^and disci- 
pline. Liberty of conscience is the indisputable ri^t 
of every individual; but, satisfied with the puritj 
and utility of our national church, we may be allows 
ed jitt ardent zeal for its continuance and increase. A 
reasonable hope may be entertained that the youth 
accustomed to our communivn will not forsake as. 
But if we neglect to invite them on the Sabbath day 
within these walls, we leave them to the benevolence 
of our sectarian neighbours, who will ascuredly sup- 
ply our deficiency, and initiate them into the mode of 
worship they adopt themselves.*' 

The young divine strengthened the force of the 
above argument by an appeal to the- wordis of a cel- 
ebrated prelate on the subject, whose penetration and 
judgment are generally acknowledged, who says,. 
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^ Truth deeply planted in the public mind would keep 
possession by its own native stren^h. * The eommon 
people, made proficients in the ^ faith once delivered 
to the saints/ would turn from every thing of a con- 
trary sound. Nourished with the sincere milk of the 
word by their proper pastors> they would refuse a. 
drink of doubtful quality mingled by a stranger* In 
a word, our churches would be filled.*' Having <^- 
fered these few hints to the attention of his audiencey 
the preacher addressed the different characters inter- 
ested in the institution, and first the teachers. " I 
congratulate you, my young friends," said he, *' on 
your purpose, as you, thereby evince that you have 
imbibed a measure of your divine Master's spirit, 
who could have- ' compassion on the ignorant, and 
those who were out of the way.' Your benevolent 
resolution may lead to. more personal advantage to 
yourselves thair you perhaps imagine^ The merely 
teaching to read is the least part of your undertakings' 
and of this, I hope, yon are aware. Instructors in 
every worldly science, are not content with superficial 
attainments. They seek improvement in the arts they 
have already learned, that they may impart them to 
their pupils. Reflect on the vast advantage you may 
derive from such a conduct — a constant attention to 
the acquirement of religious knowledge. What a 
field of mental enjoyment lies before you : it com- 
prehends a judgment employed in the investigation 
of the most sublime and interesting truths ; a memp-t 
ry stored with scripture precepts, ready for applicar-^ 
tion to the various occurrences of life. 'In a word, 
yon wiil possess that wisdom which our Lord describes 
under the figure of ^ a well of water springing up un* 
to evertastisg life** Another advantage you will ie^ 
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nve ig the paaee of mind t^e refleetioa of well-spent 
Sabbath ho^fg will afford. If jou deserve the name 
•f ehriAtians, you avoid the frivolou3, nnprott^tUile 
visit, the publie walk, abd the worldly oeeupittioii-r* 
you frequent the sanctuary, you meditate on what yoip 
Jiear there, and you devote a portion of the day t# 
private prayer and reading the seriptures- Still some 
hours remain, and, 'tis to be regretted, pass away in 
ja sort of listless musing, if not absolute frivolity of 
thought. This perhaps m^y be less our fault than 
our infirmity. The soul, immersed in matter, is often 
either too languid to raise itself to God, or too vola- 
iHe to fix on heavenly contemplations for a epniddec- 
able time. Those of yau who possess christian ex- 
perience, have felt and lamented the effect. You are 
iready to fear that sonie of your mis-spent Sabbat^ 
hours may witness against you. Now then, your 
anxiety may cease, lor you may be a.ssured you eaiv- 
,not be more honourably and .acceptably employed thafi 
in the work of Sunday -^chopl ins^truction, and the in- 
termediate space will be sufficient for ^pre ahstraejt 
4uties. One more advantage! will mention. By the 
.intercourse with Various characters to which thi^ ser- 
vice will lead, you will gain a Jknowledge of bumaii 
nature. You hear much of the i^dvanta^s derive^ 
fi*om a 'knowledge of the world, and seeing life 5 hot 
it is of little importanoe to know only the eustems 
<«id opinions of those around us^ while we r^nain ig 

^norant of the human character. Those who engage 
in the task of education with proper attention to the 
youthful disposition, and observe the secret springs 
hy which their various tempers are guided, :necessa- 
.rily acquire this knowledge^ which may b^ f^ppUed tp. 
yi^uable purposes^'' 
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The important part of pressing on the parents of 
ihe children, their hounden daty to send them for in* 
stmction, and ohligationt-to their benefactors, wa» 
not i^M^tten by the new reetor, who also addressed, 
in the most affectionate terms^the youthful objects of 
solicitude. He closed his discourse with a brief ex- 
planation of the nature of charitable works. '^ The 
ministers of Christ," he observed, '' must disclaim 
every species of flattery. Even when they plead the 
eanse so near their hearts, as that of the friendless, 
the poor, and the ignorant, they must use no art of 
false colouring to win benevolence ; they must even 
then ^ declare the whole counsel of God,' explainiiig 
doctrines and precepts in their due connexion and sub- 
ordination. Thus," continued he, '' while we set be- 
fore you the words of the holy apoistle St. James, 
that ' faith without works is dead,^ we labour to im- 
press the truth, that being saved by grace alone, no 
boast must be made of them; and enforce the humi- 
liating precept delivered by our Lord, ' When ye 
Jiavedone all, say ye are unprofitable servants, having 
done no more than it was your duty to do.' 

^' I trust I am addressing some whe understand 
these seeming contradictions; and to those who may 
be ignorant of the important doctrines of the gospel, 
I anticipate with pleasure the task of unfolding their 
mysteries, so far as their nature, and our limited un- 
derstandings will permit. If the divine spirit ae- 
eompanies my ministry, I shall not labour among you, 
in vain^ but shall obtain seals, which shall be my joy 
and crown of rejoicing." 

Mr. H. Nichols availed himself of the privacy of 
his father's chariot to convey him from church, ae<«. 
eon^med by his sister ; but Mr* Nichols joined tho^ 
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mriliOQ faiiiily, and made a few observations on ihitr 
flHbject tbej h44 l^eea eonsid^riiig. ^^ Our young, 
preaclier," said he, " was not quite original in the b^ 
ginning of his sermon respeeting the pqlitieal ntilitji 
9i Sunday -schools. He was indebted to an eminent 
writer on the subject'' " So much the better," repli-r 
ed Mr. Wilson, ^ as it strengthens th^ argument. 
The^emarks, however, were original ta me, and I wat 
greatly pleased with his speaking so hi^y of ons 
government. I do^ love my king and country, and ev' 
cry institution likely to make others love them too^ 
shall have my hearty support." '' I know you are 
|in enthusiast) brother, on that theme," observed Mr. 
6. Wilson, '^ bat for my part, I see m|my faults in 
our government. What say you, Sir ?'^ app<l^L^ng t^ 
fAr. Nichols. ^' We m«st," replied that gentleman^ 
i^ distinguish between §ood laws? and a good adminisr 
tration of them. It was only ait it r^espectcd the for* 
mer' my son spoke. TKe bad administration of good 
laws, of which in some instances we have too mneli 
ipeason to complain, is occasioned by the deprayity of 
human nature. A sensible writer has supposed, that 
in all nations that have made much progress in cnlti« 
vation, there is a great tendency to corruptioni^ ; they 
arise like weeds in a rich spil^ and^ like weeds, ar^ 
pernicious chiefly because they are wl^ere they sho^li 
not be, in cultivated fields." ^ And then," said Mr. 
©regory, " when the veil of ignorance is taken from 
the eyes of the common people, they'll discover aU 
fliese corruptions, and a fine commotion and civil war 
may be the consequence." " A sad prognostication 
truly," rejoined Mr. Nichols, "which implies that 
commotions and civil wars are very reasonable ae- 
UjMis. But the f4|.t2t; Sir, is^ that the endeavour tt 
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iBOiie^ tlbe depravity 6f the higher rianks from ih% 
lower is vain. They must know it, because they feel 
Its eflfects. ar security from tumults, in consequence, 
Vests on their JcnowUdgej for judgment, prudence, and 
dtsihtet^stedness fbrin the essence of that knowledge, 
<whieh is the resiilt 'of the moral and religious culture 
-we advocate; and no evil is to be ap'prehended fro^ 
persons who know ^hen 'they ought to resiist oppres- 
Mon, and the -proper means to be used for the pufposoi 
afid when they should lubm it, as knowing it to be un« 
/avoidable in the present imperfect state of society." 
^*I cannot help fearing. Sir," observed Mrs. Wilson, 
^^ Uiat the rising generation will not be much the bet- 
ter for scliools* I assure you from my own knowledge 
when I lived in London, Ihat some of our parish 
children were extremely impertinent, and thouglit 
.^hemiielves. above placet of all work, so that ^niilies 
:iii the middling stations could hot ^et servants." 
"^^ Gveiy institutioti may be abused. Madam," replied 
^r.^ Nichols, ^^ and there is a knowledge ^ich pnff- 
(eth up, whicfh was doubtlem imbibed by the c^hildren. 
T*he fkult very probiiibly lay with iheir tbaehers, who 
He^ected to instil prineiples of humility 'and subdrdi- 
^nathm. As my son observed, the merely teadhing to 
-re^d, i&e. is the least part of a teacher's duty. Or it 
'imay rest with their ^r^nts, whose eounsel and c^am- 
^f^le We cannot iiffluetiee. We cannot ^ay thes^e cfhild- 
-Mn wditld.have be^n tess impertinent had they be^n 
<^left in i^noraticis. But ii^pposing that the education 
•Odnfen-ed by parochial schools >UaVe generally the ef- 
^fe^ yoU iiteilfiOn, (Ivhifeh I bielieve is nt)t the ca«t), 
the argnntetit does i^ot apply to the Sunday one, for 
the ext^tit of the ac6t>intil£fthments there taught is 
^liie^Iy 4eajniihg to read/ ahd the hxwtni tmV of ser- 
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vitude is b^t adapted to their abilities." ^ That as 
true, Sir," replied Mrs. Wilson, ^' and I shall advise 
mj friends to seek for servants amongst them, for re- 
ally these fine lady maids are very disgusting.' ' 
' ** However, my dear," remaiiced Mr, Wilson, " you 
should consider that every one is not of yoar mind. 
Fine ladies must have fine midds, and the higher 
jranhs of servitude must be supplied as well as the 
lower ; so then we ean do no harm by embouraging all 
the schools." The above observation found the par- 
ly at the end of their walk, and closed the argument 



CHAP.XIY. 

The sanguine expectations Mr. Nichols had enter- 
tained respecting his son's usefulness in his new pa- 
rochial charge, were not disappointed. A few months 
itvinced that his style of preaching gained the atten- 
tion of the lower class of his parishioners, and that 
plainness of diction, unassociated with any species of 
Tulgarity, was not calculated to displease* the more 
refined hearers. In short, no other impediment arose 
to a favourable reception of ther young rector, but 
such as is necessarily attached to a. faithful delivery 
t>f the humiliating truths of Christianity. The Doc- 
tor was equally acceptable among his more fashion- 
able parishioners. The physician considered his 
opinions on points he had before pronounced enthnsi- 
astic, because they were the opinions of a learned 
man, and for the «ame reason cultivates hi» acquain- 
tance. His prejudices having so far yielded, hopes 
niay be entertained that the result of 
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will be a conversidn of heart, as well as an assent of 
understanding. The honest well meaning Esquire is 
now perfectly satisfied with the faithful delivery of 
the doetrines of grace, because it proceeds from a 
tvrUten page, and in a justly modulated tone of voice^ 
unaccompanied by any other action than an occasional 
pointing with the finger, or a gentle rising of the hand. 
He resolved upon inviting his rector to his house on 
the first Sunday he heard him, as being the first of 
the Epiphany. The Doctor preached upon the sub- 
ject^ thereby evincing to the mind of the Esquire, his 
pretensions to the character of a true churchman. 

Probably Miss Wilson's opinion of her new rector 
will by some be deemed of importance ; and those 
readers who think themselves qualified to decide on 
snitable matrimonial engagements, may already have 
ibrmed some anticipations on the subject. Others 
may deem our history incomplete, if the pages are 
closed without a single hint of love^ and the state, of 
Miss Wilson's affections may be more interesting than 
that of her moral opinions. Desirous, of gratifying 
all laudable curiosity, they shall be made known. 

Mijgis Wilson was so completely satisfied with the 
happiness she enjoyed under/ her father*s roof, that 
the idea of quitting it was painful, and she could as- 
sign no other reason for a refusal she gave to the 
addresses of the young apothecary of the village ; 
yet, when she thought of matrimony (which was very 
seldom) she imagined it might be a pleasant state, 
and by no means protested against it at some distant 
period. She considered her heart to be disengaged, 
for she had never been introduced to any gentleman 
she eould think of uniting herself to with the small- 
est degree. of complacency. Notwithstanding thi% 
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whieh eoald only produce their mutual happiness and 
usefulness iu the married state. 

No objection being raised either hj the lady or her 
relatives, excepting a six months delay of the union 
on the part of Mrs. Wilson, who contended that time 
was requisite to complete her daughter's knowledge 
of domestic management, it took place just two years 
after their first introduction to each others acquain- 
tance. 

In the mean \irhile. Miss Charlotte Jones gave her 
hand to the young farmer ; but the alliance was not 
productive of happiness ; the young man had chiefly 
been influenced in his choice by the handsome sum of 
five thousand pounds to be given the Jady, whose 
smartness of repartee and general vivacity 6f man- 
ners were the objects of his admiration. In both 
these recommendations he suffered great disappoint- 
ment^ for the Ci'^Rsdousness of adding so much to Jiis 
eofi*ers authorised his wife, as she imagined, to yield 
every species'of household management to others, and 
consequently the addition of servants, with their 
attendant extravagances, left him in possession of an 
income less amp!e than he would have derived from 
the pr4ident superintendance of a fortuneless partner. 
In appreciating too the value of repartee and vivaci- 
ty, lie forgot they were qualities more fitted for publie 
display than private comfort. His drawing room, 
when occupied by company, was enlivened by th^ 
sprightly sallies of his lady ^ but silence, listlessness 
of attention, if not absolute ill humour, usually at- 
tended his fire-side, and all '• home born happiness*' 
fiew away within three mouths after their marriage. 
The consequences became what might he expected ^ 
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roung farmer sought for pleasure abroad, and soon 
*ed into all the dissipations of a rural life ; his 
e and farm were left wholly to.the management 
thers, and in less than two years it was diseoT- 
by his prudent relations that some reTolution 
; take place in his affairs, or not a wreck of prop- 
would remain. In this dilemma he was advised 
icept the offer of superintending an estate abroad, 
; possessed much knowledge in agriculture. He 
irked with his small remains of fortune* for a 
gn clime, leaving his wife and one son to the ear6 
maintenance of her father. Though Charlotte 
indifferent to the absence of her husband, she felt 
ly the deprivation of her house, her new aequain- 
;, and, above all, the residence with her sister, 
failed not to reproach her with her self procured 
brtunes. Still, however, she indulged the hope 
andsome remittances, which would raise her above 
present dependant situation. But this hope was 
dissipated, for the fever of the climf^te proved 
I to her husband immediately after his arrival, 
his 'property falling into dishonest management, 
r was restored to her possession. In this situation, 
feelings may easier be conceived than described $ 
s of her acquaintance who can commiserate with 
inhappy,. endeavour to pour into her breast the 
[ of consolation, but the majority pass by on the 
p side only with the comment — " How changed in 
'ormerly gay and admired Charlotte Jones." The 
ivagance of the married daughter operated greatly 
e disadvantage of the single one ; for as they were 
[deredrand in reality were much alike in dispo-^ 
9^ in this respect, no prudent youth had temerity 
gh to make any matrimeiiial proposals to ^A^ 
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Jones. Her chagrin and disappointment af thk etr- 
enmstanee have already produced in her character 
the temper and conduct which illiberal ity has indis- 
crimraately attached to the antiquated single female. 
Without mental resources, taste for the acisomplish- 
ments she has learnt, and, above all, destitute of the 
smallest degree of piety, she wears her life away 
nneheering and uncheered, a burden to herself and to 
society. What a contrast does Miss Nichols proTC — 
she too appears destined to a single life, for her amia- 
ble qualities being united to great reserve of disposi- 
tion* and gravity of manners, seems- calculated to ex- 
cite only the emotions of frigid esteem among her 
male acquaintance; Her extreme tove for retirement,, 
her taste for literature, her devotional frame of mind, 
and active dilligence of doing good, all conspire to 
render the single state agreeable, as affording more 
opportunity for the indulgence of each propensity. 
All the* happiness attached' to the ^^ calm sequestered 
vale of life," is hers; whil^ her affections are con* 
stantly exercised by her several relative connexions. . 
Of Mr. Gregory Wilson we have less pleasing 
sensations to n^ention, for we are under the necessity 
of leaving him labouring with corroding anxiety ; a 
paralytic seizure has confined him to his chamber, 
and obtruded on his careless mind the awful thought 
of dissolution^ In such a situation nothing but the 
eoiisolations of religion, and the affectionate atten- 
tions of a tender wife could render.life in the smallest 
degree comfortable. H^ has despised both, and now 
too late discovers his error. Respeetins the' first, 
some hope may be indulged that it is nol^rretrieva- 
ble ; but a sick chamber is not congenial to the culture 
of any aeienee, humaa or divine. HeJiears his broIlL- 
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er^s relations of his own devout experiences with im-^ 
patience, and he listens to Mr. Nicholses clear defi^ 
nitious of gospel doctrines with a clouded intellect* 

Mr. Wilson would have felt the deprivation of ^is 
daughter's const anrt society more acutely, had not his. 
attention been so much occupied by his benevolent 
alms-house project, and his private meditations. The 
former was now completed, and he had soon the su- 
preme satisfaction of witnessing the temporal neces* 
sities of age supplied, and from the spirituality of 
mind promoted by the latter, he was enabled to enjoy 
himself in that period of life. His amiable partner 
was less, absorbed in pious contemplations, yet the 
assurance of her daughter's increased rather than 
diminished happiness in the married state, fully re- 
conciled her to the separation. Her attachment to her 
son-in-law rendered her a partial hearer of his dis- 
courses, and their extreme pliunness and faithfulness* 
soon roused her from the self-righteous spirit which 
was- the chief impediment to her reception of the 
truth. Fearless of the charge of legality, we will 
venture to assert that a blessing may be expected to 
attend those who walk in the path of duty, and per- 
haps no one deviated less from it than Mrs. Wilson 
for the last three years ; she sincerely desired to obey 
God and serve her neighbours. From many passages 
of scripture which might be adduced to prove the 
correctness of our assertion, we select only two. " If 
any man,'^ said our Lord to his disciples, ^^ will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it is 
of God." And the spirit of prophecy has declared—^ 
'^ To him that ordereth his conversation aright, will t 
shew the salvation of God.'' A reasonable hope then 
may be entertained that the spirit of humility already 
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infased into the heart of Mrs. Wilson will be fol- 
lowed by knowledge, and perfected by a true and 
living faith. 

In summing up the relation of events respecting 
our various characters, the honest woodman and his 
fkmily should not be forgotten ; yet so uniformly have 
they pursued the " noiseless tenor of their way/' that 
nothing remains of an^ interesting nature to relate, 
with the exception of the melancholy death of his 
brother Andrew. His career of nefarious practices 
was S009 ended ; for b^ing seized by the magistrates, 
be was dragged to prison, and followed there by the 
execrations of his poor neighbours, who transferred 
their own self-deserved reproaches upon him. He 
was sentenced to a long imprisonment ; but unused to 
the deprivation of air and exercise, his constitution 
became weakened, and habits of intemperance has- 
tened the slow advance of the awful stroke which 
fummoned him away in the same impenitent state he 
entered the prison, a dreadful monument of justice^ 
human and divine. 
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CONCLUSION. 



^ If the characters exhibited in the foregoing pages- 
have done their duty, they have each spoken their de- 
sign so plainly as to render a long application super- 
fluous. The honest woodman has exemplihed, the 
observation, that respect and patronage are the result 
of integrity in the humblrr walks of life, while his 
industrious partner has proved that the talent of in- 
fluence is not confined, as some imagine, to the higher. 
We have seen how her benevolent exa^iple operated 
on the conduet of Mrs. Wilson, and all the happin'eslt 
both to herself and neighbours in consequence. We 
have evinced, by the experience of Mr. Wilson, that 
an advanced period of life does not necessarily im- 
pede the acquirement of religious knowledge, nor be* 
nevolent exertions for the good of society. Should 
any reader have formed an esteem for Mr. 6regory 
Wilson, while they deplore the weaknesses founding 
hb character, let them iinprove them to their advan-- 
tage, should any si^milar dispositions reign in their 
own. Are they superficial in their attainments ? Let 
them avoid his conceit, and humbljf maintain silence 
rather than diisputation. Are they naturally easy 
and good-humoured in temper, let them guard against 
becoming a prey to seductive argument at the expense 
of their better judgment. Are they humane in their 
feelings? Let them*be economists in the manage- 
ment of their incomes, that they may not, like Mr-. 
Gregory, sacrifice the fine feelings of benevolence at 
the shrine of extravagance. But above all, let then% 
consider the eftects of his careless and frivolous qoursoi 
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•f life upon dedining years^ and their attendant in- 
firmities. 

If the author has anxiously desired to benefit any 
^ne description jof readers more than another, it has 
been the younger part of the female sex. To their at* 
tention, then, are more particularly offered the exam- 
ples of the four young ladies, who form a conspicu- 
ous part in the work. If they had received a polish- 
ed education, suitable to a superior rank in life, their 
ability for usefulness is increased, — a correct taste 
being the result of a polished education ; and from 
that eorreetness of taste, united to religious principles^ 
CFose all the beauty and dignity of character discov 
^able in Miss Nichols. Should the liberality of 
friends have bestowed a more than suitable education 
to their station in life, it does not necessarily follow 
that, like the Misses Jones, they are to abuse the ad« 
vantage, by supposing it raises them above that sta- 
iidu. Aeeomplishments aflfbrd no sanction to. prides 
er indolence, nor preclude the necessity of mental 
cultivation. But if, like Miss Wilson, they have re«^ 
ceived an education of the humblest description, they 
have no eause for regret, since all that is necessary^ 
to form a character for useful life is independent of 
science and polite accomplishments. A. moderate 
share of readings and a habit of reflection, are withii^ 
the compass of every intellect. A judicious choice 
of intimate associates also should be attended to by 
all who wish to enlarge their sphere of knowledge. 
The advantages derived by Miss Wilson from her 
aequaintan<;e with Miss Nichols, exhibit no ftilse nor 
even flattering picture of the effects of female friend<* 
Xhips« 
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While it is admitted that it is not neeessary to be 
learned, to understand the essential truths of ehris- 
tianitj, it must he confessed that learning has shed 
mueh light on obsenre and difficnlt passages of scrip- 
ture, and that the labours of the learned deserve the 
thanks of the friends of revelation. Let, then, our 
studious divine, of retired habits and critical disposi- 
tion, share equally our esteem with the more 
pleasing and generally useful, who, like Mr. H. Nich- 
ols, win souls by means of their social intercourse, 
and the simplicity of their public addresses. If, like 
his venerable parent, any readers should possess 
wealth and influence, may they, like him, apply both 
to the purposes of general utility, assured that ^^the 
last end of the^ood man is peace." 
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